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Since  the  year  1842,  the  annual  “  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Estimates”  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  exhibited  the 
novel  feature  of  a  distinct  series  (issued  as 
a  separate  Sessional  paper),  under  the  head, 
“  Education,  Science,  and  Art.”  Such 
grants  as  had  previously  been  voted  for  lite¬ 
rary,  scientific,  or  artistic  purposes,  were 
mixed  up  with  those  for  “  Public  Buildings, 
Royal  Palaces,  Roads,  Harbors,  and  Gaols.” 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  sums 
voted,  under  this  head,  in  each  of  the 
last  six  years,  shows  a  progressive  annual 
increase  since  1843 : — 


scripts ;  a  library  of  printed  books  ;  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  ancient  sculpture ;  museums  of 
natural  history,  in  all  its  departments ;  col¬ 
lections  of  prints,  of  medals,  and  of  maps 
and  charts  ;  and  (not  least  in  importance) 
the  nucleus  of  an  ethnographical  museum 
— has  received  the  sum  of  894,099/. :  viz. 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
and  for  acquisitions,  468,656/.,  and  for  new 
buildings  (including  temporary  corridors 
and  passages),  425,443/.  If  to  these  sums 
be  added  those  granted  from  the  year  1753, 
when  the  museum  was  founded,  down  to 
1830,  together  with  the  grants  of  the  current 
year,  1847-8,  the  whole  sum  devoted  to 
the  British  Museilm  by  Parliament  will 
amount  to  2,061,895/. 

The  sum  voted  for  general  purposes,  in 
the  first  year  after  the  foundation,  was 
2000/.,  and  last  year,  as  above,  45,406/. 
The  mean  annual  average  of  the  sums 
granted,  both  for  general  purposes  and  for 
buildings,  during  the  last  twenty-four  years, 
is  54,105/. 


“  Estimates,  &c..  Miscellaneous  Services. — 
Education,  Science,  and  Art.” 

For  the  year  ending 

25th  March,  1842  -  -  -  £212,524 

“  1843  -  -  -  210,889 

“  1844  -  -  -  219,867 

“  1845  -  -  -  283,084 

“  1846  -  -  -  300,288 

“  1847  -  -  -  325,908 


The  whole  sums  granted  in  aid  of  muse¬ 
ums,  and  other  public  collections,  and 
including  the  grants  for  buildings  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  in  the  several  years  from  1830  to 
1845,  amounted  to  £1,180,264.  Of  this 
sum,  the  British  Museum — which,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  includes  a  library  of  manu- 
VoL.  XII.  No.  III.  19 


But  our  more  immediate  purpose,  in  this 
article,  is  to  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
history,  and  existing  condition,  of  public 
libraries  in  the  metropolis — amongst  which 
that  of  the  British  Museum  is  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  the  chief,  although  not  the  earliest — and 
then  to  compare  the  advantages  which  in 
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this  respect  are  proyided  for  the  student  in 
London,  with  those  which  are  presented  to 
him  in  the  capital  of  our  neighbors  across 
the  channel. 

The  honor  of  founding  the  first  public 
library  in  London  is  duo  to  the  excellent 
Archbishop  Tenison,  and  that  of  founding 
the  second,  to  his  eminent  Nonconformist 
contemporary.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams. 

In  March,  16S4,  Dr.  Tenison  applied  to 
the  vestry  of  St.  ]\Iartin’s-in-thc-Fields, 
for  permission  to  erect,  upon  certain  ground 
belonging  to  that  parish,  “  a  fabrick  for  a 
public  library,  for  the  use  of  the  students 
of  the  abovesaid  precinct  [of  Westminster], 
at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  and  to 
make  some  settlement  for  the  support  of 
the  said  fabrick,  and  toward.s  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  a  keeper  of  the  said  intended  libra¬ 
ry.”  In  pursuance  of  this  proposition  Dr. 
Tenison  built  a  library,  gave  a  considerable 
number  of  books,  and  1000/.  in  money. 

But  the  library  thus  founded  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  nejrlect  soon  after  the  arch- 
bishop’s  death.  Its  endowment  provided 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  a  librarian, 
not  for  the  purchase  of  books.  And  it  was 
not  until  1835  that  any  successful  etfort  was 
made  to  revive  its  usefulness.  3'hc  nro- 
ceodings  of  a  committee  appointed  in  that 
year  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Martin’s 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  subscription 
library  in  connexion  wdth  Tenison’s  library, 
the  management  of  the  latter  continuing, 
of  course,  under  the  original  trust  ;  and  its 
books — about  3000  volumes —  being  confined 
to  the  reading-room,  whilst  those  of  the 
subscription  library  are  circulated  amongst 
the  members.  The  readers  wdio  fropient 
the  former  arc  chiefly  clergymen  of  West¬ 
minster  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  eminent  presbyterian  minister.  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  had  contemplated  the 
foundation  of  a  public  library  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
his  decease,  and  with  this  view  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  valuable  library  of  Dr.  William 
Bates.  He  died  in  1716,  having  directed 
by  his  will,  that  the  collection  thu.s  ac¬ 
quired,  together  with  his  own  private  col¬ 
lection,  in  itself  both  numerous  and  valua¬ 
ble,  should  be  arranged  for  public  use,  un¬ 
der  the  management  and  control  of  a  sue- 
cession  of  trustees. 

The  intentions  of  the  liberal  founder 
were  seconded  by  Dr.  William  Harris,  his 
personal  friend,  who  bequeathed  the  whole 
■of  his  library,  and  by  many  other  donors 


at  various  periods,  so  that  it  now  “  com¬ 
prises  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  both  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  tongues,  and  in  all  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  departments  of  learning,  especially  in 
those  of  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  Biography.”*'  Its  present  number 
of  volumes  we  believe  to  be  about  17,000, 
and  the  number  of  separate  works  about 
22,000,  of  which,  probably,  9000  are  pam¬ 
phlets. t 

The  library  is  open  every  week-day,  save 
Saturday,  except  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  in  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  weeks, 
from  ten  till  three,  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  ten  till  four  in  the  winter 
months.  Admission  is  by  a  trustee’s  order, 
and  it  is  notified,  that  “  if,  in  any  case,  dif¬ 
ficulty  should  be  experienced  by  individuals 
in  procuring  the  necessary  introductions, 
assistance  w'ill,  on  application,  be  cheerfully 
afforded  them  by  the  librarian,  who  is  resi¬ 
dent  on  the  premises. 

But,  like  many  other  institutions,  found¬ 
ed  by  English  presbyterians,  the  Red-Cross 
Street  library  has  been  for  many  years 
under  the  almost  exclusive  management  of 
Unitarian  trustees.  Dissatisfaction  with 
this  state  of  things,  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  establi.shment  of  the  “  Con¬ 
gregational  Library, ”§  which  has  already 
become  a  valuable  institution,  and  is  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  in  usefulness.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  public^ 
but  a  proprietary  and  subscription  library, 
and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
present  remarks. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  may  with  justice  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  founder  (chronologically)  of 
the  third  public  library  in  London,  and  of 
the  only  extensive  public  library  in  the 
British  empire.  His  collections,  it  is  true, 
were  nominally  y/a/  c/m,vcr/  by  Parliament  of 
his  executors;  but,  agreeably  to  his  w’ill, 
it  was  at  a  rate  greatly  disproportionate  to 
their  cost  and  real  value.  'I'he  Act,  26 

*  Catalogiie,  A*c.,  preface,  p.  v. 

t  Of  tlie  number  of  volunie.s,  &c.,  we  do  not  find 
any  oflicial  statement.  The  figures  given  above  arc 
calculated  approximatively  from  the  Catalogue  be¬ 
fore  us. 

t  Catalogue,  &c.  p.  vi. 

(\  It  was  opened  with*  a  collection  of  about  4000 
volumes,  on  the  2d  Dec,,  1833,  and  since  that  peri¬ 
od  has  received  considerable  accessions.  So  im¬ 
portant  a  design  deserves,  however,  still  more  liberal 
support  Notices  of  its  origin  and  growth  may  be 
found  in  the  Con^rc^atumal  Mmrozine  for  April 
and  May,  1834,  and  January',  1K35,  &c.  (New  Se¬ 
ries,  vol.  X.,  pp.  241, 3l0;and  vol.xi.,pp.  68,  G9,  &c.) 
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Geo.  II.,  c.  22  (1753),  directed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Sir  H.  Sloane’s  collections,  and 
also  of  a  collection  of  MSS.,  commenced 
by  the  celebrated  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  continued  by  his 
son  Edward,  second  earl.*  It  further  di¬ 
rected  that  one  general  repository  should 
be  provided  for  these,  and  for  the  Cottoni¬ 
an  collection  of  MSS.,  which  was  already  the 
property  of  the  public,!  and  also  for  a  small 
library  of  printed  books,  which  had  been  be¬ 
queathed,  as  an  addition  to  the  Cotton  li¬ 
brary,  by  Major  Arthur  Edwards.  The 
sum  of  300,000/.  was  directed  to  be  raised, 
by  a  lottery,  to  defray  the  necessary  expen¬ 
ses,  of  which  sum  30,000/.  was  invested  in 
the  funds,  as  a  permanent  endowment. 

The  collections  thus  brought  together 
became  “  The  British  Museum.”  Those 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  real  founder,  are 
now  almost  buried  amidst  the  vast  acces¬ 
sions  which  that  institution  has  received 
during  the  last  forty  years,  but  they  were 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  others  have 
accumulated,  and  but  for  them,  the  present 
generation  might  have  had  to  begin  the 
formation  of  a  national  museum,  instead  of 
the  easier  and  more  grateful  task  of  con¬ 
tinuing  one  long  since  founded  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  man,  in  a  spirit  of  true  munifi¬ 
cence,  devoid  of  ostentation  ;  and  in  that 
particular,  as  well  as  in  others,  presenting 
a  marked  contrast  to  certain  founders  of 
museums,  in  our  own  day,  who  seem  to  have 
coveted  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
notoriety,  at  the  cost  of  the  smallest  possi¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  public  benefit. 

Of  the  number  of  printed  books  contained 
in  the  British  Museum,  when  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1757,  there  is  no  accurate 
account.  We  believe  they  did  not  much 
exceed  40,000  volumes.  These  were  all  of 
Sloane’s  collection,  as  Major  Edwards’ 

*  But  Parliament  allowed  Lord  Oxford’s  noble 
library  of  printed  books  to  be  dispersed  by  public 
.sale.  It  contained  the  vast  collection  of  tracts, 
whence  the  Ilarleian  Mi.scellany  was  compiled, 
and  the  curious  collection  ot  ballads  now  known  as 
the  Roxburgh  Collection,  and  recently  bought  for 
the  British  Museum  at  a  great  price,  but  not  beyond 
its  value. 

t  In  1700,  Sir  John  Cotton,  jp^ndson  of  Sir 
Robert,  the  collector  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  had 
expressed  his  willingness  that  it  “  should  be  kept 
and  pre.served  for  public  use  and  advantage.”  On 
his  death,  Cotton  House  and  Library  were  vested 
in  trustees,  but  the  house  was  in  ill  condition,  and 
in  171*2,  the  books  were  removed  to  E.ssex  House, 
near  the  Strand ;  and  again,  in  1730,  to  an  old  house 
in  Little  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  where,  in  the 
following  year,  they  suffered  severely  from  fire, 
narrowly  escaping  total  destruction. 


books  (about  2000  volumes)  were  not 
transferred  to  thr  ^luseum  until  nearly 
twelve  years  after  it  was  opened. 

In  1759,  Mr.  Solomon  Da  Costa  present¬ 
ed  ISO  Hebrew  books,  chiefly  on  theology 
and  Jewish  history,  and  many  of  them  both 
curious  and  valuable.  In  the  same  year, 
George  II.,  by  instrument  under  the  Great 
Seal,  presented  the  old  royal  library  of  the 
kings  of  England,  consisting  of  9000 
volumes,*  begun  by  Henry  VII.,  and  con¬ 
taining  among  other  rarities,  a  splendid  and 
unique  collection  of  the  productions  of  the 
press  of  Antoine  Verard  at  Paris,  struck 
off  on  vellum,  expressly  for  that  monarch. 
Another  royal  gift  was  made  by  George  III., 
within  two  years  of  his  accession,  in  the 
Thomason  Collection  of  Pamphlets,  but  of 
this  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  the  biographer  of 
Milton,  and  one  of  the  earliest  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  bequeathed  his  books 
to  it  in  1766,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Onslow,  long 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  an 
official  trustee,  bequeathed  a  collection  of 
Bibles,  in  1768.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  an 
official  trustee,  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  presented,  in  1783,  a  small  but 
very  curious  collection  of  books  printed  in 
Iceland.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  the  editor  of 
Chaucer,  bequeathed  nearly  1000  volumes, 
most  of  which  were  valuable  editions  of 
classics. 

In  1799,  the  Rev.  Clayton  Mordaunt 
Cracherode,  an  elected  trustee,  bequeathed 
a  very  choice  collection  of  books  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  including  many  Incunabula^  and  rare 
editions  of  classic  authors,  and  comprising 
about  4500  volumes.  And  between  the 
years  1769  and  1800,  a  sum  of  about  6000/., 
being  part  of  the  interest  accruing  from 
Major  Edwards’  bequest,  appears  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  printed 
books  at  various  times. 

Thus  far,  and  indeed  until  the  close  of 
the  first  half  century  of  its  existence,  the 
library  of  printed  books  owed  its  extension 
to  the  munificence  of  individuals,  and  not 
to  the  liberality  of  parliament.  It  was  not 
until  1812,  that  parliament  made  any 
special  grant  for  such  purchases ;  and  then, 
representations  having  been  made  that  the 
library  was  particularly  deficient  in  certain 
classes  of  works  (as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  manner  in  which  its  aug¬ 
mentations  had  accrued),  a  sum  of  1000/. 
was  voted,  expressly  “  for  the  purchase  of 

♦  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  the  Library 
of  George  III.  (April  17,  1823),  p.  5. 
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works  relating  to  the  history  and  topogra¬ 
phy  of  the  British  Islands;”  which  grant 
was  repeated  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years.  Jn  the  -year  1813,  a  special  grant 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  fine  law 
library  (both  printed  and  manuscript)  of 
Mr.  Francis  Hargrave,  the  eminent  barris¬ 
ter,  and  the  amount  devoted  to  printed 
books  was  probably  about  2,500/.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney’s  library,  rich  in  Greek  classics,  with 
his  own  MS.  notes,  and  containing  a  curi¬ 
ous  series  of  newspapers  in  700  volumes, 
was  also  purchased  under  a  special  grant  in 
1818.  The  printed  books  comprised  about 
13,000  volumes,  and  were  estimated  at 
9500/. 

From  1801  to  1815  (when  the  separate 
account  ceased  to  be  kept),  Edwards’  fund 
produced  about  16,000/.,  of  which  sum 
about  6,500/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  printed  books.*  In  1820,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  bequeathed  his  valuable  library,  con¬ 
taining  16,000  volumes,!  and  especially 
rich  in  natural  history,  and  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  learned  societies. 

In  the  year  1823,  it  was  computed  that 
the  Museum  library  contained  125,000 
volumes.  Of  this  number,  at  least  62,000, 
exclusive  of  the  40,000  volumes  (or  there¬ 
abouts)  collected  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  were 
the  gift  of  individuals.  And  in  the  year 
above  named  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
donations  which  have  gradually  made  this 
library  what  it  now  is,  was  conferred  upon 
it  by  George  IV.,  when  he  presented  to  the 
nation  the  noble  library  which  had  been 
collected  by  his  father,  comprising  upwards 
of  65,000  well-selected  volumes.  “It  is 
very  rich  in  classics,  in  English  history,  in 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  literature,  and 
in  the  scarce  early  printed  books  of  the 
fifteenth  century  There  is  likewise  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  geography  and  topo¬ 
graphy.”!  entire  library  has  been 

said  to  cost  upwards  of  300,000/. § 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  had  formed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  works  on  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Topography  of  Italy,  presented  it, 
in  1825,  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  in  these  words  : — “  Anxious  to  fol¬ 
low  the  liberal  example  of  our  gracious 
monarch  ....  (though  in  a  very  humble 
degree),  I  do  give  unto  the  British  Muse¬ 
um  this  my  collection  of  topography,  made 
during  a  residence  of  five  years  abroad, 

*  Second  Report,  lUsup.,  App.,  pp.  421-424. 

t  Panizzi’s  report,  p.  7. 

t  Report,  ut  sup.,  p.  3. 

'  §  Report  of  April  17,  1822,  ut  mp.t  p.  3. 


[Nov. 

and  hoping  that  the  more  modem  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  added  to  it  hereafter.”*  This 
collection,  with  an  addition  subsequently 
made  to  it,  amounted  to  nearly  3000 
volumes,  some  of  them  rare,  and  all  of 
them  valuable. 

To  this  long  list  of  contributors  to  our 
national  library  may  now  be  added  the 
name  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,  the  donor  of  the  most  splendid 
addition  it  has  ever  received,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  library  of  George  HI. 
Mr.  Grenville,  whose  death  occurred  on  the 
17th  Dec.,  1846,  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  (of  which  he  had  long  been  an  elect¬ 
ed  trustee),  unconditionally,  the  whole  of  his 
library,  amounting  to  more  than  20,000 
volumes,  and  probably  containing  a  greater 
number  of  select,  rare,  and  costly  books, 
than  any  private  library  in  this  country,  ex¬ 
cept  Lord  Spencer’s. 

Jn  the  catalogue  of  this  collection,  re¬ 
cently  compiled  by  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss, 
it  is  said  to  include 

“  Many  of  the  earliest  and  most  curious  speci¬ 
mens  of  typography  ;  first  and  best  editions  of  the 
classics,  With  an  unrivalled  collection  of  Homers; 
the  scarcest  Spanish  and  Italian  poems  and  ro¬ 
mances  ;  the  most  complete  series  existing  of  the 
early  editions  of  Ariosto ;  many  books  printed  on 
vellum,  of  extreme  beauty;  a  range  of  English 
and,  more  especially,  of  Irish  history,  perhaps  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  amongst  which  will  be  found  the  rarest 
works  on  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.;  an  assemblage  of  early  Voyages  and 
Travels,  from  the  original  editions  of  Marco  Polo 
and  Contarini,  Columbus  and  Vesputius,  tothe  col¬ 
lections  of  De  Bry,  Hulsius,  Hakluyt,  and  Purchas, 
forming  such  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  information 
on  the  subject,  as  no  other  library _^can  furnish.”! 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  this  bequest  to  the  national  li¬ 
brary  in  supplying  some  of  its  felt  defi¬ 
ciencies,  when  we  state  that  it  contains  no 
less  than  seventeen  of  the  earliest  editions 
of  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando,”  none  of  which  is 
at  present  to  be  found  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  These  early  editions,  apart  from 
their  value  as  curiosities,  have  each  a  posi¬ 
tive  literary  value,  either  on  account  of  its 
variations,  or  of  some  other  peculiarity. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  works  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,  which  would  be  looked  for 
in  vain  in  the  Museum  catalogues,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Grenvilliana ; 
“  among  these  are  five  works  by  Ramond 
Caron,  three  by  Carve,  seven  by  Barnahy 
Rich,  two  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  two  by 

♦  Cluoted  by  Panizzi,  ut  sup.,  p.  7,  note. 

t  Bibliotheca  Grenvilliana,  &c.  Preface,  pp.  3, 4. 
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General  Vallancey,  four  by  Sir  James  Ware 
— names  well  known  and  highly  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  Irish  history . Of  twelve  tracts 

relating  to  the  history  of  the  ‘  Spanish 
Armada’  in  the  Grenville  library,  the 
Museum  contains  only  three.”* 

Amongst  the  very  numerous  typographi¬ 
cal  rarities  of  a  different  class  from  those 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  which 
adorn  this  collection,  are  the  Mazarine 
Bible,  Fust  and  Schoy^er’s  Bible  of  1462, 
Mentelin’s  Bible  of  1470,  Rodt  and  Ri- 
chel’s  Bible,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
the  first  English  Bible,  the  first  edition  of 
Cranmer’s  “  Great”  Bible,  and  Harrison’s 
edition  of  1562,  the  Bishop’s  Bible  of  1569, 
the  Mentz  Psalter  of  1457,  the  Milan 
Psalter  of  1481,  the  Venice  Psalter  of  1486, 
the  Genoa  Polyglot  Psalter  of  1516,  and 
that  of  Cologne  of  1518,  the  first  French 
Psalter,  the  first  English  Psalter,  together 
with  that  of  Archbishop  Parker,  Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch  of  1530,  and  very  many  others, 
both  curious  and  valuable. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Latin  Vul¬ 
gate,  printed  at  Mentz  about  1450  (called 
the  “  Mazarine  Bible”  from  its  having  been 
first  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine),  was  long  the  subject  of  fierce 
controversy  amongst  bibliographers,  some 
asserting  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  book  ever  printed,  and  others  denying 
those  claims,  on  the  ground  of  its  extreme 
beauty  of  typography  and  paper,  and  the 
consummate  finish  of  its  execution,  whence 
they  inferred  that  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  preceded  by  inferior  specimens  of  the 
infant  art.  The  discovery,  however,  of  an 
authenticated  MS.  note  in  a  copy  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  record¬ 
ing  its  illumination,  rubrication,  and  bind¬ 
ing,  as  completed  in  1456,  by  Henry  Cre- 
mer,  vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  in  Mentz,  went 
far  to  set  that  vexed  question  at  rest.f 
The  Grenville  copy  is  one  of  five  copies 
known  to  exist  on  vellum.  The  Latin 
Bible  of  1462  is  the  first  edition  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  ;  and  that  of  1470,  printed  by 
Mentelin  at  Strasburg,  is  so  rare,  that  it 
was  utterly  unknown  to  bibliographers  until 
the  appearance  of  the  Crevenna  Catalogue. 

The  first  English  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible,  by  Coverdale,  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1535,  was  reprinted  in  1550,  and  reissued 
in  1553,  with  a  new  title-page,  &c  ,  and  of 
the  latter  only  four  copies  are  known  to  ex- 

*  Panizzi,  ut  sup.^  p.  19. 

t  Nodier,  Bibliotheque  Sacree  Grecque-Latine, 
p.  117. 


ist;*  copies  of  each  edition  are  in  the 
Grenville  Library.  The  first  edition  of 
Cranmer’s  Bible,  the  printing  of  which  was 
begun  in  Paris  in  1538,  and  finished  in 
London  in  1539, — the  Inquisition  having 
interposed  by  imprisoning  the  printers  and 
burning  the  greater  part  of  the  impression, 
— is  excessively  rare  in  a  perfect  state ; 
and  of  Harrison’s  reprint  (1562)  only  three 
copies  are  known  besides  Mr.  Grenville’s, 
two  of  which  (viz.,  that  in  the  Baptist  Li¬ 
brary  at  Bristol,  formerly  Dr.  Gilford's, 
and  that  in  the  Bridgewater  Library,  now 
Lord  Ellesmere’s)  are  imperfect,  and  the 
third,  in  the  Bodleian,  is  in  a  bad  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  Grenville  copy  of  the  “  Bishop’s 
Bible”  is  said  to  be  “  the  finest  ever 
seen  and  that  of  Tyndale’s  Pentateuch, 
“  craprinted  at  Malborow  in  the  Land  of 
Hesse,  by  Hans  Luflft,”  (Luther’s  printer) 
to  be  “  the  only  perfect  copy  knownP* 
The  copy  already  in  the  Museum  wants  four 
leaves  ;  that  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Mr.  Tulet,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Heber, 
thirteen  leaves  ;  that  in  the  Baptist  Li¬ 
brary  at  Bristol,  the  whole  of  Genesis  ;  and 
that  in  Sion  College,  the  whole  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy.  The  latter  has  likewise  the  mar¬ 
ginal  notes  cut  off,  as  directed  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  in  1542.J 

Cardinal  Ximenes’  great  Polyglot  Bible 
— in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldaic — 
was  printed  a^  Alcala  {Compluti)  in  6  vols. 
folio,  between  the  years  1502  and  1517,” 
The  impression  of  this  work  was  a  very 
limited  one,  so  that  it  is  extremely  rare.§ 
Mr.  Grenville’s  is  a  superb  copy. 

The  Latin  Psalter,  printed  at  Mentz  in 
1457,  per  Joh.  Fust  ct  P.  Schoeffer,  is  the 
first  printed  book  with  a  certain  date,  and 
has  long  been  coveted  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum — whose  trustees,  some  years  since,  in 
vain  offered  £600  for  a  copy  in  the  Wur- 
temburg  Library,  the  curators  of  which  de¬ 
manded  £2000.  “  It  is  a  master-piece  of 

typography,”  says  Van  Praet,  “  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  printed  with  wooden  or  with 
metal  types.  ”|| 

The  Polyglot  Psalter,  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 

*  Cotton,  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  ....  in 
English,  p.  13. 

t  B.  G.,  p.  78. 

t  Cotton,  p.  2,  note. 

^  “  Scarso  numero  di  copie.”  Gamba  (Biblioteca 
portatile,  iSce.)  The  Mac  Carthy  copy,  on  vellum, 
sold  for  670/. 

II  Catalogue  des  livres  sur  velin,  tom.  i.,  p.  206. 
The  Mac  Carthy  copy  sold  for  500/.  Brunet,  De 
Boze,  and  Nodier,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
printed  with  wooden  types.  •  _ 
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Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  published  in  1516, 
by  the  learned  Justiniani,  bishop  of  Neb- 
bio,  was  intended  by  him  to  be  merely  a 
specimen  of  a  complete  Polyglot  Bible 
which  he  had  in  contemplation,  but  never] 
accomplished.  It  is  the  first  Polyglot  work 
ever  published  in  the  characters  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  language  ;  but  the  compilers 
of  the  Grenville  Catalogue  are  in  error 
when  they  add  (probably  copying  Le  Long) 
that  “  it  contains  the  first  Arabic  ever  print¬ 
ed.”  That  description  properly  applies  to 
the  Septem  Hora  Canonical  printed  at 
Fano  in  1514.*  Brunet  has  noticed!  that 
the  Commentary  of  the  learned  prelate  is 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  his  work.  In 
a  note  on  the  psalm  Cceli  enarrant,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  has  introduced  a  biography  of 
Columbus,  which  in  truth  might  have  been 
worse  placed.  Justiniani  himself  relates, 
in  his  Annoli  di  Genoa^  that  he  had  fifty 
copies  struck  off  on  vellum,  and  had  pre¬ 
sented  them  “  to  all  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
whether  Christians  or  idolaters,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  The  Grenville  copy  is  one  of 
these. 

The  Polyglot  Psalter,  printed  at  Co¬ 
logne  in  1518,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ethi- 
opic,  and  Latin,  is  much  rarer  than  Justini- 
ani’s.  The  Greek  Psalter,  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1486,  is  also  extremely  rare.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  English  Psal¬ 
ter,  printed  by  Powel,  for  Edward  Whit¬ 
church,  about  1548. 

Archbishop  Parker’s  Psalter  was  never 
published,  and  only  eight  copies  are  known 
to  exist.  Neither  Ames,  the  historian  of 
English  printing,  nor  Strype,  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Parker,  ever  saw  it.  The  first 
French  Psalter,  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  by  Verard,  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  both  to  Panzer  and  to  Maittaire. 

The  Grenville  Library  likewise  contains 
a  very  fine  and  complete  copy  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum^  corresponding  «with  that  which 
Heinecken§  describes  as  the  second  edition, 
copies  of  which  have  obtained  large  prices. 

We  must  not  extend  our  notice  of  the 
treasures  of  this  rich  collection.  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  noblest  gift  the  British 
Museum  has  received  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  it  carries  up  the  number 
of  printed  books  added  to  the  library,  by 

*  Panzer,  tom.  vii.,  p.  2. 
t  Manual,  tom.  iii.,  p.  853. 
t  P.  224. 

^  Idee  cl’une  collection  d’estampes,  p.  293,  et  seq. 
An  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  these  curious 
“  Bibles  of  the  poor,”  will  be  found  in  Horne’s 
Manual  of  Biblical  Bibliography,  pp.  59 — 62.  , 
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express  donation ^  to  at  least  168,000  vo¬ 
lumes. 

To  a  similar  spirit  of  munificence  in  in¬ 
dividual  donors,  the  MuseUm  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  indebted  for  a  very  extraordinary 
collection,  or  rather  a  series  of  collections, 
of  pamphlets^  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  130,000  in  number. 

“  Wherever  pamphlets  abound,”  says 
Mr.  I.  Disraeli,  “  there  is  freedom,  and 
therefore  have  we  been  a  nation  of  pamphlet¬ 
eers.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  our 
country  first  offered  a  rapid  succession  of 
these  busy  records  of  men’s  thoughts. 
Their  contending  interests,  their  mightier 
passions,  their  aspirations,  and  sometimes 
even  their  follies.”*  And  certainly  the 
student  who  is  neither  too  impatient  to 
search  for  the  valuable  ore  amidst  heaps 
of  rubbish,  nor  too  scornful  to  give  their 
due  meed  of  praise  to  even  the  humblest  of 
his  implements,  will  acknowledge  that  for 
the  thorough  comprehension  of  any  stirring 
epoch,  from  the  days  of  Martin  Mar-prelate 
down  to  those  of  the  Free  Church  secession, 
there  is  no  more  useful  appliance  than  a 
full  and  impartial  collection  of  the  fleeting 
publications  which  appeared  from  day  to 
day  in  the  very  eddy  of  the  strife,  and  the 
poorest  and  feeblest  of  which  could  not  fail 
to  bear  something  of  the  shape  and  impress 
of  the  time. 

Foremost  among  these  collections,  both 
in  extent  and  in  the  importance  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  it  relates,  is  that  formed  by 
George  Thomason,  a  wealthy  bookseller, 
“  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,”  and  a  common-councilman 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  the  “  Long  Parliament” 
began  its  memorable  sitting.  He  lived 
through  the  whole  of  that  tremendous 
struggle,  which  was  to  determine  for  all 
time,  whether  England  should  look  for  its 
good  government  to  a  series  of  “  fortunate 
accidents,”  in  the  shape  of  wise  and  pater¬ 
nal  monarchs,  or  to  the  principle  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  legislature  and  responsible  admi¬ 
nistration,  a  principle  liable,  indeed,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  to  be  corrupt¬ 
ed  and  juggled  with,  but  carrying  within  it¬ 
self  the  seeds  of  stern  and  certain  retribu¬ 
tion  to  those  who  abuse  it.  The  worthy 
bookseller  was  far  from  seeing  all  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  struggle.  He  was  a 
staunch  Royalist,  and  a  devout  Episcopa¬ 
lian.  He  seems  to  have  had  great  faith  in 

*  Amenities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.,  p.  300. 
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the  “  divinity  of  kings,”  but  his  faith  in 
that  of  prelates  was  not  large  enough  to 
make  him  approve  the  practiees  of  Laud, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  High  Courts  of  Com¬ 
mission  and  Star-chamber.  He  had  a  great 
horror  of  “  unlicensed  preachers,”  but  for¬ 
tunately  none  of  “  unlicensed  printing.” 
If  a  man  not  regularly  educated  for  the 
ministry,  published  a  work  on  theology,  or 
a  sermon,  he  was  more  careful  to  note  that 
the  author  was  “  a  cobbler,”  “  a  leather- 
seller,”  or  “  a  lawyer,”  than  to  examine 
whether  his  arguments  were  sound,  or  his 
teachings  scriptural.  But  in  his  lifetime 
he  was  repeatedly  honored  with  the  friend¬ 
ly  notice  of  John  Milton,  and  at  his  death 
he  left  a  valuable  legacy  to  posterity. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1641, 
that  Thomason  first  formed  the  idea  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  various  publications  that  were 
then  coming  thick  and  fast  from  the  press. 
He  began  by  procuring  all  those,  or  very 
nearly  all,  which  had  appeared  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1640,  when  the  old  controversy 
about  church  government  had  started 
into  new  life,  and  some  few  of  earlier  date. 
And  from  that  period  until  after  the  Re¬ 
storation  he  steadily  proceeded  with  that 
“  chargeable  and  heavy  burthen,  both  to 
himselfe  and  his  servants  that  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  that  busincs,  continued  above  the 
space  of  twenty  yeares,  in  which  time  hce 
buryed  three  of  them,  who  tooke  greate 
paines  both  day  and  night  w‘^  him  in  that 
tedious  employm^  .  “  Such  exact 

care,”  continues  the  collector,  “  hath  been 
taken  that  the  very  day  is  written  upon 
most  of  them  that  they  came  out.” 

But  this  was  not  only  a  work  of  great 
cost  and  pains,  it  was  also  one  of  consider¬ 
able  danger.  Few  men  on  either  side  were 
prepared  to  •accord  the  “  liberty  of  the 
press.”  Few  even  understood  what  that 
phrase  really  meant.  But,  despite  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  many  prohibited  and  many  surrep¬ 
titious  publications  appeared ;  and  the 
search  after  them  and  their  authors  was 
sometimes  very  keen.  Hence,  even  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  publications  was  a  matter  of 
peril ;  and  in  the  present  ease  the  peril  was 
increased  by  the  preservation  and  trans¬ 
cription  of  many  obnoxious  MSS.  For 
“  in  this  numb,  of  pamphletts  is  contained 
neere  one  hundred  sev’aU  peeces  [in  MS.] 

.  .  .  most  of  are  on  the  king’s  side, 
w'**  no  man  durst  venture  to  publish  here 
without  the  danger  of  his  ruine.”! 

*  Thomason,  note  prefixed  to  his  MS.  catalogue. 

t  Ibid. 


The  collection,  in  consequence,  had  to 
undergo  many  removals  and  many  trans¬ 
formations  whilst  it  was  in  progress.  At 
one  time,  “  when  the  army  was  northward,” 
the  books  were  packed  up  in  trunks,  and 
sent  into  Surrey  ;  and  when  the  army  was 
in  the  west,  in  apprehension  of  its  return 
that  way,  they  were  hastily  sent  back 
again  ;  but  the  poor  collector,  not  daring 
to  keep  them,  forwarded  them  to  a  friend 
in  Essex,  and  soon  hearing  of  the  famous 
march  to  Triploe  Heath,  again  “  w  as  feign 
to  send  for  them  back.”  He  then  planned 
1  to  transmit  them  to  Scotland,  but  “  think¬ 
ing  what  a  precious  treasure  it  was,  durst 
not  venture  them  at  sea.”  And  so  caused 
I  tables,  with  false  tops,  to  be  constructed, 
in  which  he  concealed  them  in  his  w’are- 
house,  continuing  his  collection  the  while 
without  intermission.  But  even  now,  these 
peregrinations  were  not  ended ;  as  a  final 
precaution,  they  were  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
a  colorable  transfer  of  them  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  effected,  in  the  belief  that  so  pow¬ 
erful  a  body  would  be  better  able  to  protect 
them  than  a  private  individual.* 

I  The  collector  lived  till  1666,  and  is  said 
to  have  refused  J24000  for  his  books,  which 
ho  had  bound,  in  strict  chronological  se¬ 
ries,  in  2220  vols.,  containing  probably 
34,000  separate  works.  They  remained  at 
Oxford,  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Barlow,  Bod¬ 
leian  Librarian,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  thus  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
great  fire.  Barlow  attempted  in  vain  to 
induce  the  trustees  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
to  purchase  them.  About  1680,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  bought  by  Henry  Mearne, 
“  the  king’s  stationer,”  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  and  “  by  command 
of  his  Majesty,”  according  to  Mearne’s 
widow,  who,  in  1684,  petitioned  forlca^^  to 
resell  them.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Mearnc’s  re¬ 
presentatives  until  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  and  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  domestic  grievance  and  burden,  glad¬ 
ly  got  rid  of  on  the  receipt  from  the  king  of 
L'300 — less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  sum 
said  to  have  been  refused  by  the  collector 
himself.  George.  III.  was,  it  seems,  in¬ 
duced  to  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  them  to  the  British  Museum, 
by  the  exertions  of  that  lover  of  literature 
and  of  his  country,  Thomas  Hollis,  who 
obtained  the  acquiescence  of  Lord  Bute,]* 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  the  fate 

*  Thomason,  note  prefixed  to  his  MS.  catalogue. 

1  t  Memoirs  of  Thomas  UoUis,  p.  121. 
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which  Coleridge  tells  us  attended,  in  his 
day,  a  similar  though  smaller  collection, 
that  supplied  the  chandlers’  and  druggists’ 
shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  for  many 
years.* 

A  celebrated  writer — whoso  genius  and 
other  high  qualities  are  disfigured  by  a 
perverse  affectation  of  superciliousness, 
manifestly  foreign  to  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind — seems  to  think  the  benefit  thus 
conferred  upon  literature,  a  very  doubtful 
one.  In  a  recent  work  he  has  been  elabo¬ 
rately  jocose  about  the  “  rubbish-mountains 
of  the  British  Museum,”  and  the  “  huge 
piles  of  mouldering  wreck,  wherein,  at  the 
rate  perhaps  of  one  pennyweight  per  ton, 
lie  things  memorable.  ”■(■ 

But  despite  these  sarcasms,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  this  collector’s  plan  of  pre¬ 
serving  everything,  from  the  surreptitiously 
printed  notice,  scarce  as  large  as  one’s 
hand,  to  the  goodly  tomes  of  Caryl  on  Job, 
was  really  at  that  period^  and  for  his  pur¬ 
poses,  the  best  of  all  possible ’plans.  Had 
he  attempted  to  value  and  select,  however 
wisely  and  comprehensively,  we  should  most 
certainly  have  lost  much  precious  informa¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  we  have  such  a  picture  of 
the  national  mind,  during  a  great  crisis  in 
its  history,  as,  in  all  probability,  exists  no¬ 
where  else,  and  such  as  no  industry  and  no 
expenditure  could  create  now  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  completeness. 

The  period  whose  history  is  thus  illus¬ 
trated,  was  the  age  of  Milton,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  of  Ussher,  of  Fuller,  of  Baxter,  of 
Owen,  of  Bunyan,  of  Roger  Williams,  of 
Eliot  (the  “  apostle  of  the  Indians,”)  and 
of  many  more,  the  great  and  excellent  of 
the  earth.  Here  are  their  works  in  impres¬ 
sions,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  passed 
under  their  own  eyes.  Here  are  the  argu¬ 
mentative  and  convincing  writings  of  the 
Neys,  Burroughes,  Goodwins,  Vanes,  who 
laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  ultimate  re¬ 
cognition  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  the  in¬ 
herent  right  of  all  men,  and  courageously 
stood  up  to  assert  that  principle  in  the  un¬ 
congenial  Assembly  of  divines,  and  in  the 
scarcely  less  uncongenial  Parliament ;  thus 
bringing  the  lofty  speculations  of  Milton 

*  “  The  late  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson’s  predecessor, 
from  some  pique  or  other,  left  a  laige  unique  [IJ 
collection  of  pamphlets,  published  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  Restoration,  to 
his  butler,  and  it  supplied  the  chandlers’  and  drug¬ 
gists’  shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  for  many  years.” 
—  TVie  Friend,  vol.  iii.,  p.  55,  note  (third  edition'). 

t  Carlyle,  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  Elu¬ 
cidations,  vol.  i.,  p.  5  (first  edit.). 
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and  Taylor  to  bear  upon  the  deliberations 
and  struggles  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  upon  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  Here 
are  also  the  not  uninstructive  writings  of 
their  fierce  and  pertinacious  opponents, 
from  the  ponderous  Gangrana  of  “  shallow 
Edwards,”  with  its  attendant  train  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  refutations,  replies,  and 
rejoinders,  to  that  strange  utterance  from 
across  the  Atlantic, — “  The  bloudy  tenent 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  bloud  of  the 
Lamb” — which  John  Cotton  sent  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Bri¬ 
tain. 

Theological  and  ecclesiastical  controver¬ 
sy  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  this 
collection,  as  it  is  indeed  the  key-note  to 
the  history  of  the  period.  And  next  to 
the  works  of  this  class  may  be  ranked  the 
extraordinary  series  of  Mercuries,  Diumals, 
Intelligencers,  Informers,  Posts,  Scouts, 
Doves,  &c.,  the  newspapers  and  newslet¬ 
ters  of  the  period,  full  of  curious  informa¬ 
tion  hitherto  little  used,  and  needing  great 
care  and  discrimination  in  their  use,  but 
which  will  yet,  in  competent  hands,  help 
to  rectify  many  current  mistakes  and  preju¬ 
dices. 

In  the  letters,  dispatches,  and  speeches 
of  Cromwell,  some  of  which  have  been  ex¬ 
clusively  preserved  in  the  pamphlets  of  the 
period,*  history  has  at  once  its  faithful  re¬ 
cords,  and  its  triumphal  monuments.  And 
even  the  ribald  attacks  upon  the  fame  of 
that  “  king  of  men,”  by  the  hireling  scribes 
of  the  Restoration,  like  the  outrages  inflict¬ 
ed  by  their  fellows  upon  his  disinterred 
body,  have  their  lesson  of  profound  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Nor  is  poetry  without  its  fitting  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  assemblage.  Besides 
many  of  Milton’s  minor  pieces  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  editions,  we  have  the  exquisite  lyrics 
of  Herrick,  the  thoughtful  and  devout 
poems  of  George  Herbert,  the  graceful  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  accomplished  and  ill-fated  ca¬ 
valier,  Lovelace,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
the  courtly  and  versatile  Waller,  of  “  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Cowley,”  of  the  prolific  sa¬ 
tirist  and  scape-grace,  “  Major  George 

♦  Even  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  the  scorn  of  the  “  rub¬ 
bish-mountains,”  and  their  poor  collector,  has  to 
make  100  references  (direct  or  indirect)  to  them,  in 
the  course  of  350  pages  of  his  work.  But  he 
makes  a  large  portion  of  these  at  second-hand,  to 
“  Cromwelliana,”  which  is  itself  a  compilation 
from  them.  A  more  thorough  examination  of  the 
collection  would  have  furnished  him  with  at  least 
seven  of  the  Cromwell  Letters,  which  were  omitted 
in  his  first  edition. 
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Wither,”  or  of  that  truer  poet  than  either, 
though  he  wrote  in  prose,  honest  and  love¬ 
able  Izaak  VV'alton.  The  very  ballads  con¬ 
tained  in  this  collection  (about  270  in 
number),  however  humble  their  poetical 
merit,  are  amongst  the  most  curious  of  po¬ 
litical  songs,  and  are  real  illustrations  of 
English  history. 

There  also  exists  in  the  British  Museum 
a  vast  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
published  (9hiefly  in  Paris)  during  the  first 
French  Revolution ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  that  on  the 
English  Commonwealth.  The  French  col¬ 
lection,  brought  together  at  three  different 
periods,  consists  of  about  4000  volumes  and 
cartons^  and  contains  at  least  40,000 
distinct  works  and  tracts  (exclusive  of  du¬ 
plicates).  The  bulk  of  this  collection  was 
obtained,  by  purchase,  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  W.  Croker. 

A  third  great  collection  of  pamphlets 
came  to  the  Museum  with  the  library  of 
George  III.  Its  contents  are  miscellaneous, 
and  amount  to  about  19,000  distinct  pieces. 
It  includes  an  extensive  series  of  political 
and  historical  tracts,  both  English  and 
foreign,  chiefly  published  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

Above  4000  pamphlets,  including  a  great 
number  on  the  natural  sciences,  formed  part 
of  the  Banksian  bequest  in  1820.  A  very 
curious  collection  of  lives,  memoirs,  funeral 
sermons,  and  other  biographical  tracts, 
about  3000  in  number,  were  bequeathed  by 
Sir  William  Musgrave.  Garrick’s  rich 
collection  of  English  plays,  from  which 
Charles  Lamb  compiled  his  “  Specimens,  of 
the  English  Dramatic  Poets,”  was  also 
added  to  the  Museum  Library  after  the 
death  of  his  widow. 

Besides  these  collections,  each  of  which 
is  preserved  apart,  there  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  pamphlets,  obtained,  partly 
under  the  copyright  act,  partly  by  purchase, 
and  partly  by  donation,  which  amounts  to 
above  30,000  articles.  The  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  pamphlets,  presented  or  bequeathed^ 
is  at  least  70,000,  independently  of  those 
in  the  Grenville  Library. 

Such  repeated  instances  of  an  enlightened 
appreciation  by  individuals  of  the  value  of 
a  great  public  library,  and  of  a  most  liberal 
willingness  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  one, 
would  surely,  it  might  be  thought,  have 
roused  a  spirit  of  zealous  co-operation  on 


the  part  of  the  government  and  legislature 
of  the  day.  For  it  needed  but  little  in¬ 
quiry  to  show  that,  great  and  valuable  as' 
were  these  accessions,  they  were  far  indeed 
from  eonstituting  a  national  library  worthy 
of  the  British  people.  But  such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case,  until  a  very  recent 
period. 

The  whole  sum  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  purchase  of  printed  books  from  the 
year  1812,  when  the  first  grant  was  made, 
to  the  year  1836,  when  the  committee  of 
the  commons,  appointed  in  1835,  presented 
its  report  (inclusive  of  the  sums  already 
mentioned  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Har¬ 
grave  and  Burney  libraries,  &c.,  and  de¬ 
ducting  moneys  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
duplicate  books),  amounted  to  28,376/.,  or 
1,135/.  a  year. 

The  committee  above  alluded  to  reported 
to  the  house  that  the  British  Museum  de¬ 
served  “  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of 
parliament,  both  with  respect  to  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  also,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  different  departments and 
they  expressed  their  confident  reliance 
“  on  the  readiness  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  make  full  and  ample  provision, 
for  the  improvement  of  an  establishment 
which  already  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  is  an  object  of 
daily  increasing  interest  to  the  people  of 
this  country.”* 

In  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced 
before  this  committee,  much  was  said 
respecting  the  great  deficiencies  in  the 
library,  especially  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  eminent  botanist, 
by  Mr.  A.  Panizzi,  then  extra-assistant- 
librarian,  and  now  keeper  of  the  printed 
books,  by  Professor  R.  Owen,  and  by  Mr. 
E.  Edwards.  The  two  last-named  wit¬ 
nesses  laid  before  the  committee  various 
lists  illustrative  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Museum  library,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Minutes  of  evidence :  Professor  Owen’s 
list,  under  the  title  of  “  Desiderata  in  the 
zoological  department  of  the  national  li¬ 
brary,”!  (filling  nearly  eight  folio  pages  ;) 
and  Mr.  Edwards’  six  lists,  under  the  title 
of  “  Examples  of  deficiencies  ...  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  from  an 
examination  of  the  catalogues  in  Oct., 
1835,” — viz.,  in  “  history — Greek  history, 
in  particular — fine  arts — architecture,  in 
particular — German  literature — French  Jite- 

♦  Report,  &c.  (1836),  p.  v. 

t  Second  Report  (1836),  pp.  563-570. 
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rature — miscellaneous  works,  published  in 
London.”* 

These  investigations  established  the  fact 
that  the  acquisition  of  contemporary  works, 
both  scientific  and  literary,  published  on  the 
Continent,  was  almost  totally  neglected ; 
that  there  existed  a  remarkable  deficiency 
of  artistic  works,  both  British  and  foreign, 
and  a  very  imperfect  execution  of  that 
provision  of  the  copyright  law,  which  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  British  Museum 
a  copy  of  every  work  published  within  the 
British  dominions. 

The  poverty  of  the  library  of  printed 
books  was  also  shown  by  a  statistical  com* 
parison  of  it  with  the  chief  Continental 
libraries.  Lord  Palmerston  having  ad¬ 
dressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  several 
British  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad, 
requesting  information  as  to  public  libraries 
and  museums  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  respectively  accredited,  obtained  a 
series  of  valuable  reports  on  that  subject ; 
and  some  additional  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  set  of  questions  which 
Mr.  Panizzi  had  privately  circulated  in 
most  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

From  these  various  sources  it  appeared 
that  the  principal  European  libraries  might 
then  be  ranked  in  the  following  order,  as 
to  the  number  of  printed  volumes  in  each. 

] .  Paris,  Bibliotkcque  dv.  Roi  -  -  6.50,000  vols. 
2.  Munich,  Hof-  und  Siaatsbihliothek  500,000  “ 

2.  Copv.'siixGE-H,  Kon^elise  DMiothek  400,000  “ 

4.  St.  Petersburgh  [Imperial  Library]400,000]  “ 

5.  Berlin,  Kuniglirhe-Bibliothek  -  320,000  “ 

6.  ViSNNA,  Kaiserlkke  Hnf-Biblioihek  300,000  “ 

7.  Dresden,  Kdnigli^he-Bibliothek  -  300,000  “ 

8.  H^APLES,  Rcal^  Bibliotcca  Borbonica  ‘SOOjOOO'l  “ 

9.  Gottingen,  Universitdts-Bibliothek  250,000  “ 

10.  London,  British  Museum  -  240,000  “ 

At  this  period,  therefore,  the  wealthy 
capital  of  England,  with  a  population  ap¬ 
proaching  two  millions,  did  not  possess  so 
large  a  public  library,  by  one-half,  as  Mu¬ 
nich,  with  its  population  of  96,000,  or  so 
large  a  one  as  Dresden,  with  its  69,000, 
or  even  as  Gottingen,  with  its  10,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  inquiry  which  elicited  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  this  could  not  fail  to  excite,  both  in 
the  Commons’  Committee  and  in  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Museum,  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  the 
national  collections.  Tbe  committee  made 
their  report  in  July,  1836.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  session,  both  the  grant  for  the  Museum 
in  general,  and  the  particular  item  of  that 
grant  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  printed 
*  Second  Report,  pp.  378-386. 


books,  were  considerably  increased.  Du¬ 
ring  the  nine  years  from  1837  to  1845 
inclusive,  the  sum  devoted  to  the  last-named 
purpose  was  30,994/.,  averaging  3,443/.  a 
year.  The  number  of  separate  works  pur¬ 
chased  during  this  period  was  37,961.  Of 
those  presented,  and  of  those  delivered 
under  the  Copyright  Acts,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
cise  account  until  1841.  But  from  that 
year  until  the  last,  the  entire  accessions 
to  the  library  have  been,  24,728  by  pur¬ 
chase  ;  2,946  by  donations  ;  15,131  by 
Copyright,  and  i219,000  grants  for  printed 
books — total  books,  42,805. 

Foremost  in  importance  amongst  the 
purchases  made  during  this  period  may  be 
ranked  a  selection  of  Bibles  from  the  fine 
collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  in¬ 
cluding,  amongst  many  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  editions,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
beauty  and  rarity  1.  The  Old  Testament, 
in  Hebrew,  with  points  and  accents,  printed 
on  vellum,  at  Naples,  about  1491  ;  2.  The 
New  Testament,  in  JEthiopic,  printed,  on 
vellum,  at  Rome,  in  1548-49  ;  3.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Rome,  in 
Latin,  in  1471 .  The  Polyglot  Bible,  print¬ 
ed  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1569-72, 
had  been  purchased  shortly  before  the 
Sussex  sale. 

About'2,500  volumes*  of  Chinese  works, 
in  history  and  miscellaneous  literature, 
have  been  purchased  since  November,  1843, 
when  her  Majesty  the  Queen  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  Chinese  Library,  by  her  dona¬ 
tion  of  about  400  volumes.  Last  year,  the 
British  government  acquired  the  library  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Morrison,  by  whose 
premature  death  it  had  lost  a  most  valuable 
public  servant,  as  the  cause  of  Christian 
missions  in  China  had  lost  a  powerful  and 
hereditary  friend.  This  collection,  con¬ 
taining  nearly  12,000  Chinese  volumes,  and 
especially  rich  in  theology,  novels,  poetry, 
and  rhyming  dictionaries — for  which  last 
article  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
demand  in  China — and  also,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  in  historical  works,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Admiralty  to  tbe  British 
Museum.  It  is,  however,  the  collection  of 
a  student — who  gladly  picks  up  many  a 
volume  which  will  add  to  his  information, 
although  it  will  be.no  ornament  to  his 
library — rather  than  that  of  a  connoisseur, 
including  as  it  does  a  multitude  of  imper¬ 
fect  works  and  odd  volumes,  which  it  will 

♦  i.  e.  Chinese  volumes,  which  correspond  rather 
with  book  or  part,  than  with  volume,  in  its  usual 
English  acceptation. 
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need  some  expenditure  and  more  care  to 
make  complete. 

A  few  valuable  Oriental  works  were  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  sale  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy’s 
library  in  Paris  ;  and  a  choice  selection  of 
Spanish,  Portu^juese,  and  Dutch  literature 
and  history,  at  Dr.  Southey’s  sale.  Many 
works,  the  bulk  of  them  in  old  English 
literature,  were  procured  at  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Jolley.  Large  additions  of  Con¬ 
tinental  books,  including  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  and  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  have  been  made  by  direct 
importations  from  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  A  curious 
collection  of  works  on  South  America  was 
purchased  from  the  library  of  M.  Chau- 
mette  des  Fosses,  late  French  Consul  at 
Lima.  And  a  selection  of  modern  Greek 
works,  published  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  independence,  has  been  made, 
through  Mr.  Bracebridge,  at  Athens. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  cor¬ 
roboration  of  what  has  been  said  of  the 
neglect,  until  lately,  of  foreign  contempo¬ 
rary  literature,  that  amongst  the  recent 
purchases  specified  in  Mr.  Panizzi’s  report 
are  the  Memoires  de  Mirabeau^  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  folio  Hisloire  de  V Expedition  Fran- 
gdise  en  Egypte^  the  Dizionario  Enciclope- 
dico  of  Alberti,  and  Goethe’s  Kunst  und 
Alterthum.  ^ 

In  a  very  different  class  of  acquisitions — 
that  of  the  “  Antiquities  of  Printing” — 
Caxton’s  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes^ 
printed  abroad,  and  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  French  language,  and  his  JEsop's 
Fables j  printed  at  Westminster,  in  1483, 
claim  especial  notice.  M.  Silvestre’s  Pa- 
leographie  Universelle,  and  the  still*  more 
splendid  work  on  the  same  subject  edited 
by  Count  Auguste  de  Bastard,*  now  in 
course  of  publication,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government,  merit  equal 
distinction  amongst  the  modern  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  art. 

The  more  remarkable  of  the  additions 
made  by  purchase,  during  the  year  1845, 
are  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  return  itself : 

“Two  edition  3  of  the  Ars  Moriendi^  considered  by 
Heinecken  the  second  and  fifth  engraved  on  wood  ; 
and  also  a  set  of  copperplate  engravings  for  the 
same  work,  probably  executed  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  unknown  to  bibliographers. 

♦  Peintures  de  Manuscrits  depuis  le  huitiume 
siecle  jusqu’a  la  fin  du  seizieme.  Sixteen  parts  of 
this  work  have  been  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
70/,  for  each  part.  _  ^ 


“  The  Bull  of  Indulgence  granted  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  those  who  should  con¬ 
tribute  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Cyprus  against  the 
Turks ;  a  document  which  l)ears  the  date  of  1455, 
two  years  anterior  to  1 457,  the  year  of  the  earliest 
dated  printed  book.  This  copy  of  the  bull  is  the 
only  one  knowm  of  this  edition. 

“A  collection  of  nine  ancient  Bulls  of  Indul¬ 
gence  circulated  in  England  between  the  years 
1480  and  1526. 

“  Columbus’s  Letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
announcing  the  discovery  of  America,  supposed  to 
be  printed  in  Rome  in  1493.  This  copy  is  of  the 
edition  held  by  some  writers  to  be  the  second,  and 
by  others  the  first. 

“  The  Piurnaley  or  Liber  Precumy  on  vellum, 
printed  by  Schdnsperger,  at  Augsburg,  in  1514, 
probably  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  the  iden¬ 
tical  copy  from  which  Panzer  took  his  description, 
and  the  only  perfect  one  known. 

“  The  Mozarabic  Breviary,  on  vellum,  printed 
at  Toledo  in  1502,  of  which  no  second  copy  is 
known,  and  only  thirty-five  are  said  to  have  been 
printed  on  paper. 

“  The  collection  of  English  Ballads,  in  three 
volumes,  folio,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Roxbuighe,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  1200  articles,  and  forming  probably 
....  with  those  previously  in  the  Museum,  the 
completest  collection  in  existence. 

“  A  volume  of  ancient  French  Farces,  printed 
between  the  years  1540  and  1550,  sixty-four  in 
number ;  by  far  the  greater  part  unique . 

“  The  first  editions  of  Shakspeare’s  Lwcrece,  and 
of  his  Sonnets ;  also  some  interesting  early  editions 
of  his  Venus  and  Adonis.'** 

The  Roxburgh  Collection  of  Ballads  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  extract  has  been  found,  on 
closer  examination,  to  contain  not  less  than 
1335  distinct  pieces;  which,  we  believe,  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  incorporate  with  those 
formerly  in  the  Museum,  about  1000  in 
number ;  thus  forming,  when  united,  a  more 
extensive  series  than  even  the  famedPepys- 
ian  Collection  at  Cambridge. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  been 
done,  within  five  years,  in  the  acquisition 
both  of  foreign  literature  and  of  those  cost¬ 
ly  typographical  rarities  for  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  ought  not  to  look  in  vain  in  a  great  li¬ 
brary,  bears  abundant  testimony  both  to  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  present  keeper  of 
printed  books,  and  to  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  trustees,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  national  collection. 

Still  more  recently,  both  trustees  and 
keeper  have  evinced  their  earnest  pursuit  of 
this  improvement,  and  their  conviction  that 
increased  means  are  indispensable  to  its  at? 
tainment,  by  laying  on  the  table  of  the 

♦  Accounts,  &c.  (24th  March,  1846),  p.  7. 
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House  of  Commons  the  documents  enume¬ 
rated  as  No.  4,  in  the  list  of  publications 
prefixed  to  this  article.  They  consist,  1, 
of  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  secretary  to  the 
trustees,  dated  16th  December,  1845  ;  2, 
of  the  Treasury  minute  thereon,  dated  16th 
January,  1846  ;  3,  of  a  memoir,  by  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi,  “  On  the  Collection  of  Printed  Books 
at  the  British  Museum,  its  increase  and  ar¬ 
rangement,’’  dated  1st  of  January,  1845. 

In  this  memoir,  which  commences  with  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  growth  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  operation  of  the  Copyright 
Acts,  Mr.  Panizzi  goes  into  an  examination 
of  the  existing  condition  of  the  library  in 
all  classes  of  literature,  on  the  principle  of 
the  lists  which  had  been  submitted,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  to  the  Commons’  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1836,  and  brings  out  the  results  in 
a  very  elaborate  and  lucid  manner. 

“  A  short  glance  at  this  Memoir,”  says  Mr.  For¬ 
shall,  in  his  letter  to  the  Treasury,  “  will  show 
how  deficient  the  library  still  is  in  respect  to  theo¬ 
logical  works,  whether  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  Hebrew  and  other  languages,  missals,  li¬ 
turgies,  and  prayer-books  in  general,  or  the  works 
of  the  Fathers  and  schoolmen,  subsequently  to  the 
sixth  century,  and  likewise  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formers.  Even  of  the  twenty-five  works  on  gene¬ 
ral  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Sion  College  Library,  in  1726,  only  nine  are  in 
the  Museum. 

f  . . . .  “  We  have  but  seven  out  of  127  works  on 
the  canon  law  mentioned  in  the  Bibliotheca  JuridU  I 
ca  of  Lipenius,  and  but  four  of  the  forty-six  re-  j 
corded  in  the  bibliography  added  to  Camus’  Lettres 
sur  la  'profession  d'Avocat,  edited  by  M.  Dupin  in 
1832.  In  Roman,  civil,  and  public  law,  in  inter¬ 
national  and  maritime  law,‘we  are  equally  defi¬ 
cient;  and  we  have  no  collection,  general  or  sepa¬ 
rate,  of  the  laws  of  many  foreign  countries  with 
which  we  are  closely  connected.  With  regard 
ro  our  own  colonies,  we  do  not  possess  the  laws, 
ordinances,  or  government  acts  of  one  half ; . . . . 
and  we  have  a  very  small  proportion,  indeed,  of 
the  very  voluminous  works  which  the  Continent 
has  lately  produced  on  the  very  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  political  economy.”* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  further  quo¬ 
tation  from  this  valuable  paper.  _  We  may, 
however,  sum  up  its  examination  into  the 
condition  of  the  library  as  to  a  single  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  class  history — viz.  the  large 
and,  in  England,  little  explored  one  of  the 
history  of  Russia — by  stating  that  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  a  large  Russian  circulating  library 
(Smirdin’s)  enumerates  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  works  on  Russian  history  and 
biography  (including  the  accessories  to  the 

*  Copy  of  a  Representation,  &c.,  p.  ii. 


former,  such  as  chronology,  heraldry,  col¬ 
lections  of  arts  and  documents,  &c.)  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  exactly 
eleven. 

Were  it  not  for  the  same  reason,  we 
might  add  to  Mr.  Panizzi’s  statements 
many  independent  examples  of  existing 
desiderata,  with  which  our  own  occasional 
inquiries  have  acquainted  us.  It  must  suf¬ 
fice  to  mention,  that  having  recently  had 
to  search,  without  success,  for  many  works 
on  the  history  of  France  under  Napoleon 
— no  unimportant  subject  to  the  English  stu¬ 
dent — we  were  induced  to  examine  the 
catalogues  systematically  on  that  head. 
Our  examination  resulted  in  a  list  of  172 
such  works  not  to  be  found  there :  compris¬ 
ing  seventeen  works  written  by  or  attributed 
to  Napoleon  himself ;  twenty  distinct  bio¬ 
graphies  of  him  ;  ten  general  histories  of  his 
campaigns ;  thirty-eight  histories  of  particu¬ 
lar  campaigns ;  fifty-three  miscellaneous 
works,  such  SisMemoirespourservir^&LC.]  ten 
commentaries  on  the  Code  Napoleon ;  and 
twenty-four  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  on 
the  career  of  the  French  emperor. 

The  sum  asked  for  by  the  trustees  for 
the  gradual  supply  of  deficiencies  like  these, 
was  an  annual  grant  for  a  series  of  years 
of  10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  old  books ; 
.5,000/.  for  what  may  be  called  new  books ; 
and  2,000/.  for  binding.  In  their  minute 
on  this  application,  the  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  recommended  to  Parliament  “  an  an¬ 
nual  grant,  for  some  years  to  come,  of 
10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  all 
descriptions  which  sum  was  accordingly 
included  in  the  estimate  of  the  session,  with 
another  sum  of  3,600/.  for  binding,  and 
both  sums  were  voted  nemine  contradice'nte. 

Already,  we  are  informed,  this  liberality 
has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  valuable  collection  which  had 
formed  the  major  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
eminent  Viennese  antiquarian  bookseller, 
Kuppitsch,  very  rich  in  early  German  lite¬ 
rature,  in  the  history  and  polemics  of  the 
Reformation,  in  the  local  history  and  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  German  States,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  in 
the  local  history  of  printing.  The  last- 
named  subject  might  almost  be  re-written 
from  the  new  materials  here  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

The  catalogue  of  this  collection,  now 
before  us,  contains  360  several  works  under 
the  head  “  Luther,”  including  nearly  all 
the  original  editions  of  his  separate  writ- 
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ings,  and  100  other  works,  published  from  t 
1517  to  1550,  under  the  head  “  Reforma-  i 
tion.”  Many  of  these  are  of  the  cxtremest 
rarity ;  and  to  some  the  compiler  of  the  t 
catalogue  complacently  attaches  the  note,  i 
“  unknown  to  PanzerJ^"*  All  such  rarities,  i 
not  previously  in  the  Museum  Library,  1 
have,  we  believe,  been  obtained.  We  1 
doubt  if,  on  the  whole,  any  addition  was  1 
ever  made  to  our  national  library  at  one 
time,  by  purchase^  containing  so  much  of 
really  new  and  original  information. 

Valuable  acquisitions  have  also  been  ' 
made  from  the  library  of  M.  Ternaux 
Compans,  at  Paris,  chiefly  in  curious  voy¬ 
ages  and  travels,  and  in  the  general  history 
of  America  and  the  Indies. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  added  to 
the  library,  during  the  year  1846,  will 
probably  amount  to  nearly  45,000 — viz.  by 
the  Grenville  bequest,  20,000  volumes ; 
Chinese  books  from  the  Admiralty,  5000 
(counting  four  Chinese  as  one  English 
volume);  and  by  miscellaneous  donations, 
about  1000 ;  by  Copyright  Act,  about  3000 ; 
and  by  purchase,  between  15,000  and 
16,000.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  British  Museum  may  now  be  stated  at 
350,000,  and  of  works  as  exceeding  550,000. 

There  is  probably  no  instance  of  such 
rapid  augmentation  of  a  public  library  by 
purely  peaceful  means,  unless  it  be  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  The 
great  increase  of  the  Paris  Library  during 
the  first  Revolution,  was  by*  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  monastic  libraries,  and  of  those  of 
emigrants  ;  and  that  of '  the  “  Imperial” 
Library  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by  the  infa¬ 
mous  plunder  of  the  Zaluski  Library  at 
Warsaw.  We  may  reasonably  be  proud  of 
the  contrast. 


the  volumes  so  eagerly  demanded  slowly 
appeared.”* 

VV"e  may  put  in  contrast  with  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  old  state  of  things,  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  order  and  rapidity  of 
the  present  service  of  the  reading-room ; 
borne  by  a  French  literary  man,  who,  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  addressed  to  Mignet, 
the  historian,  a  series  of  “  Letters  on  the 
Archives,  Libraries,  and  Scientific  Estab¬ 
lishments  of  London — 

“  The  formalities,’*  says  M.  Martial  Del  pit, 

**  which  are  observed  in  granting  admission;  pro* 
vent  its  abuse,  and  preserve  an  establishment  in¬ 
tended  for  study  and  science,  from  being  turned 
into  a  reading-room  for  the  idle.  Once  admitted, 
the  reader  is  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  house ; 
he  may  consult  all  the  catalc^ues,  and  ask  for  what 
he  pleases,  on  the  one  condition  that  he  write  and 
sign  a  ticket  for  each  book, — a  sort  of  voucher 
which  is  kept  until  he  restores  the  volume.  These 
excellent  regulations  produce  the  best  results,  and 
in  no  way  impede  the  service,  which  goes  on  with 

the  greatest  simplicity  and  facility . Each 

ticket  is  transmitted  to  the  attendants  whose  duty  it 
is  to  procure  the  books,  which  are  brought  to  the 
reader  by  other  attendants,  who  acquit  themselves 
of  the  task  with  marvellous  zeal  and  the  strictest 
punctuality.  Everything  is  done  by  writing,  and 
nothing  occurs  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  room,  or 
the  occupation  of  the  readers.  The  greatest  si¬ 
lence  prevails ;  and  if  some  share  of  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  English  character,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  good  organization  and  the  regularity 
of  the  service  have  much  to  do  with  it.”t 

It  was  suggested,  as  far  back  as  1836, 

;  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  trustees  of  the 
.  British  Museum,  instead  of  permitting  the 
;  sale  of  duplicate  books  by  auction,  were  to 
'  form  them  into  a  public  “  lending  libra- 
•  ry.”J  The  sale  of  duplicates  has  been 
i  very  properly  discontinued;  and  we  are 
[  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Panizzi  has  revived 
the  proposition  of  a  “lending  library.” 


And  what  use  is  made  of  the  treasures 
thus  industriously  accumulated  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  ?  What  facilities  for 
consulting  them  are  offered  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  applying  them  to  good  pur¬ 
pose  ?  W e  believe  that  both  questions  may 
be  answered  very  satisfactorily ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  some  further  improvements 
may  fairly  be  looked  for. 

/The  Museum  reading-room,  with  its 
daily  average  of  220  readers,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  daily  eight  or  ten, 
some  forty  years  ago.  “  There  we  were,” 
says  Mr.  D’Israeli,  “  little  attended  to, 
musing  in  silence  and  oblivion ;  for  some¬ 
times  we  had  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  till 


“  In  considering,”  says  Mr.  Panizzi,  “  the  ad- 
I  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  lending  books  fron 
public  libraries,  no  account  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  pecuniary  losses  that  may  be  entailed  on  a  li¬ 
brary  by  the  fair  use  of  its  books.  It  is  assumed 
that  proper  precautions  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  a  total  loss  of  a  volume  or  of  its  value ; 
and  as  for  those  occasional  damages  which  may 
be  caused  by  either  wilfulness  or  gross  neglect,  it 
is  presumed  that  by  vigilant  superintendence  it  may 
I  be  of  trifling  importance. 

“  The  strongest  objection  against  the  sy’stem  of 
lending  is,  that  many  students  are  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  consulting  works  in  the  library 

•  The  Illustrator  Illustrated,  p.  5. 
t  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  6®  serie,  pp.  978, 979. 
t  Remarks  on  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.  (1836). 
p.  50.  ^ 
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whilst  lent;  and  that  a  large  number  of  students 
are  thus  put  to  great  inconvenience  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  deny  that  a  student  who  has  it  in  his  |)Ower 
to  peruse  a  work  quietly  in  his  own  house  at  any 
time,  can  pursue  his  studies  with  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  he  is  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  hours  during  which  the  reading-rooms  are  open, 
and  when,  possibly,  he  may  not  be  able  to  resort  to 
them. 

“  If  a  public  library  could  lend  books  to  students 
at  their  houses,  without  interfering  with  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  the  reading  room,  the  only  well- 
grounded  objection  to  this  system  would  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  could  be  done  by  the  loans  of  books 
being  limited  to  duplicates.  Not  that  all  books  of 
which  a  duplicate  copy  occurs  in  the  collection, 
should  therefore  be  lent;  but  no  book  of  which  a 
duplicate  was  not  in  the  library  should,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  lent  out  of  it . 

“Under  proper  rules,  and  with  this  limitation, 
arrangements  might  be  easily  made  for  lending 
books  out  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  giving  to  English  scholars  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  as  are  enjoyed  by  those  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  system  of  lending  books  from  public 
libraries  is  universal.  It  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stoodi  that  this  accommodation  is  intended  for  stu¬ 
dents^  not  for  idlers,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
bulk  of  the  books  to  be  lent,  would  be  of  a  different 
description  from  that  of  the  bulk  of  modern  pub¬ 
lications,  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  circulating 
library  at  a  triffing  cost.  The  question  is  one  of 
expense,  and  of  expense  only.  The  amount 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  utility  to  which 
it  might  be  wished  to  extend  the  principle.  The 
larger  the  collection  of  duplicates,  the  greater  its 
utility  as  well  as  expense  ;  not  of  course  for  pur¬ 
chasing  books  only,  but  for  officers,  management, 
binding,  and  space.  But,  in  proportion  to  its  utili¬ 
ty,  a  lending  collection  in  .he  British  Museum 
would  cost  less  than  a  separate  library  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lending  only.  ’*  ^ 

Mr.  Panizzi  deserves  great  praise  for  af¬ 
fording  his  spontaneous  and  powerful  aid 
to  this  excellent  proposition.  We  have 
taken  the  pains  to  count  the  number  of 
duplicates  contained  in  letter  A  of  the  new 
catalogue  (as  printed),  and  find  them  to 
exceed  1800  ;  if,  then,  we  take  this  printed 
volume  as  describing  one-twentieth  of  the 
entire  collection,  we  have  36,000  volumes ; 
and  if  we  estimate  the  duplicates  in  the 
Grenville  collection  as  two-thirds  of  its 
whole  number  of  volumes,  we  have  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  14,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
50,000  volumes,  as  the  foundation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  “  Lending  Library.”  We  hope, 
also,  that  the  old  proposition  for  an 
“  Evening  Reading-Room,”  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  year,  will  now  take  effect,  un¬ 


der  the  same  strict  limitation  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  “  students,  not  idlers.” 

The  unprecedentedly  rapid  extension  of 
the  Museum  Library  necessitates,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  increase  of  space  for  its 
proper  preservation  and  arrangement.  The 
books  already  in  the  Museum,  and  yet  un¬ 
placed,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  every 
inch  of  available  shelf-room  in  the  present 
building.  The  new  supplementary-room, 
which  is  now  being  built  alongside  the 
“  King’s  Library,”  agreeably  to  the  plans 
prepared  twelve  years  ago,  is  calculated  to 
contain  about  70,000  volumes,  and  will, 
therefore,  only  suffice  for  the  ordinary  accu¬ 
mulations,  by  purchase  and  by  copyright, 
of  the  next  five,  or  at  the  mo.st,  six  years. 
So  that  a  large  additional  building  is  mani¬ 
festly  indispensable. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the 
removal  of  the  natural  history  collections 
to  some  other  locality,  would  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  library  in  an  ample 
and  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  trustees  will  deem  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  even  to  entertain  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  applying  to  parliament  for  powers 
to  effect  such  a  removal.  The  founder  ex¬ 
pressly  desired  that  all  his  collections  “  may 
remain  together,  and  not  be  separated.'*'^* 
The  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  these 
collections  were  secured  to  the  public  for 
ever,  give  effect  to  that  desire  by  express 
enactment.  To  disconnect  them,  would 
not  only  cause  enormous  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  by  breaking  up  collections  which, 
by  the  continuous  labor  of  many  years, 
have  been  admirably  arranged  and  adapted 
to  their  present  situation,  but  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  making  large  and  recent 
expenditure,  both  in  construction  and  fit¬ 
ting  up,  so  much  money  thrown  away.  Were 
such  a  separation  to  take  place,  however 
little  the  library  might  lose  by  it,  the 
natural  history  collections  would  lose  great¬ 
ly,  since  their  close  connexion  with  a  large 
library  is  to  them  no  small  advantage. 
And,  lastly,  there  arc  abundant  means  of 
affording  the  amplest  increase  of  accommo¬ 
dation  to  the  department  of  printed  books, 
without  interfering,  in  any  degree,  with  the 
other  integral  parts  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  piecemeal  manner  in  which  the  new 
buildings  now  in  progress  have  been  carried 
on,  has  tended  both  to  increase  their  cost 
to  the  public,  and  to  lessen  their  fitness  for 
•  Will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  ubi  supra. 


*  Panizzi,  id  svp.,  p.  43. 
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the  puq)Ose  to  which  they  are  destined. 
We  hope  that  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
library  this  error  will  be  avoided,  and  that 
provision  will  at  once  be  made  for  the  an¬ 
ticipated  requirements  of  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  advance. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  said,  that  “No 
colleetion  of  printed  books,  worthy  to  rank 
as  the  first  public  library  of  Great  Britain, 
can  be  comprised,  at  the  present  time, 
within  a  less  number  of  volumes  than  000,- 
000,  which  number  must  increase  yearly.”* 
And  this  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Panizzi, 
in  concluding  his  report.  A  building  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  provided,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  250,000  volumes. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are 
aware  that  the  new  buildings  of  the  Muse¬ 
um  form  a  quadrangle,  one  of  the  sides  of 
which  is  prolonged  by  an  additional  build¬ 
ing,  at  its  extremity,  and  another  has  vari¬ 
ous  irregular  lateral  additions  of  unequal 
extent.  The  outer  dimensions  of  the  main 
quadrangle  itself  are  about  550  ft.  by 
350  ft.,  and  the  inner  dimensions,  or  those 
of  the  open  space  inclosed  by  the  build¬ 
ings,  317  ft.,  by  238  ft.  If  this  inner  qua¬ 
drangle  were  divided  by  a  central  building, 
from  east  to  west — extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  “  Royal  Library”  to  the 
centre  of  the  “  Gallery  of  Antiquities” — 
a  room  would  be  obtained,  measuring  230 
ft.  by  55  ft.,  and  capable  of  containing 
300,000  volumes,  if  constructed  and  fitted 
up  on  the  same  principle  as  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  prc.sent  library.  Or  a  portion 
of  this  space  might  be  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  made  somewhat  more  ornamental, 
for  the  special  reception  of  the  Grenville 
Library,  which  is  to  be  kept  apart  from 
the  other  collections,  in  accordance  with 
the  wi.sh  expressed  by  its  munificent  donor. 
The  space  for  the  admission*  of  light  and 
air  which  the  execution  of  this  plan  would 
leave  between  the  respective  buildings, 
would  still  exceed  120  ft.  in  its  narrowest 
dimensionst — about  equal  to  the  width  of 
Port  land-place,  from  house  to  house. 

To  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  na¬ 
tional  library,  upon  a  scale  like  this,  would 
doubtless  involve  great  expenditure.  The 
completion  of  the  catalogue  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  ;  the  compilation  of  the  classed  cata- 

*  Remarks  on  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.,  p.  CO. 
See  also  those  Minutes  in  Second  Report,  Q,.  3497. 

t  See  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  in  Second  Report, 
1).  448. 


logue,*  by  which  we  trust  that  completion 
will  be  followed  ;  the  preparation  of  separate 
catalogues  of  certain  collections — such  as 
those  of  Grenville  and  of  Thomason, 
which  would  be  at  once  great  boons  to  the 
student,  and  fitting  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  public  benefactors ;  the  provision  of  a 
public  lending  library,  and  of  an  evening 
reading-room ; — each  and  all  of  these  are 
measures  involving  large  outlay  ;  but  it  will 
be  money  well  spent,  and  productive  of  an 
ample  return. 

Mr.  Panizzi’s  closing  words  put  this  part 
of  the  question  in  a  very  just  point  of 
j  view :  — 

“  The  expense,”  he  says,  “  requisite  for  accom¬ 
plishing  what  is  here  suggested ;  that  is,  for  form¬ 
ing  in  a  few  years  a  public  library  containing  from 
600,000  to  700,000  printed  volumes,  giving  the 
necessary  means  of  information  on  all  branches 
of  human  learning,  from  all  countries,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  properly  arranged,  substantially  and  well 
bound,  minutely  and  fully  catalogued,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  and  yet  safely  preserved,  capable  for  some 
years  to  come  of  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  human  knowledge,  will  no  doubt  be  great,  but 
so  is  the  nation  which  is  to  bear  it.  What  might 
be  extravagant  and  preposterous  to  suggest  in  one 
country,  may  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  moderate 
but  indispensable,  in  another.”! 

The  library  of  Sion  College  was  founded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Rector  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street  (who  was  the  executor 
of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  the 
College),  and  was  first  opened  to  the  clergy 
of  the  city  of  London  in  the  year  1631. 
But  it  did  not  become  a  public  library  (free 
to  all  persons  producing  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
commendation,  as  at  the  British  Museum) 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century.  It  may  therefore  be  ranked 
as  the  fourth  library,  for  public  use,  in  the 
metropolis,  .and  it  is  the  last  to  which  that 
description  strictly  applies. 

♦  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  lietween  the  years 
182G  and  1834,  Parliament  voted  the  sum  ol  5355/., 
expressly  for  the  preparation  of  a  cla.«sed  catalogue 
on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Horne’s 
admirable  ‘‘  Outlines  for  the  Cla.ssification  of  a  Li¬ 
brary.”  And  even  w’ere  there  no  other  reason,  w  e 
should  agree  with  Mr.  Panizzi  (who  avowedly  pre¬ 
fers  alphabetical  to  classed  catalogues)  w'hen  he  said 
(Second  Report,  4966),  “  It  may  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
sideration  whether,  alter  having  .spent  so  much,  and 
having  gone  so  far,  it  might  not  !)«  better  to  com¬ 
plete  it.”  When  it  was  determined,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  old  reading-room 
catalogue,  to  use  the  titles  which  had  been  prepared 
.for  the  classed  in  the  compilation  of  a  new  ^pka- 
belical  catalogue,  it  was  expressly  directed  that  they 
should  first  Ikj  so  marked,  as  that  they  might  be 
readily  throwm  into  their  former  order. 

t  Panizzi,  ut  sup.,  p.  37. 
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The  original  collection  scarcely  amounted 
to  4000  volumes,  but  considerable  additions 
were  soon  made  by  various  benefactors,  and 
many  books  are  said  to  have  been  transfer¬ 
red  to  it,  in  1647,  from  old  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
books  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666.  In  1679,  a  considerable  collection 
of  books,  which  had  been  seized  from  the 
Jesuits,  were  sent  to  Sion  College,  some  of 
which  are  very  curious,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  Library.  George, 
first  Earl  of  Berkeley,  presented  half  of  the 
library  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Robert  Cooke, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth — by  the  Act  8  of  Anne,  c.  19 — the 
college  acquired  the  right  of  receiving  a 
copy  of  every  book  printed  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  right  it  retained  until  1836, 
when  so  much  of  that  Act  was  repealed  as 
related  to  Sion  College,  the  Advocates’ 
Library  at  Edinburgh,  the  Libraries  of  the 
four  Scottish  Universities,  and  the  King’s 
Inns’  Library  in  Dublin. 

Sion  College  now  receives  300/.  a  year 
from  the  Treasury,  as  a  compensation  for 
this  loss,  which  sum  is  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books,  chiefly  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  this  money  grant 
proves  far  more  advantageous  to  the  library 
than  was  its  former  privilege,  the  abolition 
of  which  has  also  relieved  literature  from 
an  unwise  and  oppressive  tax. 

This  library  contains  an  important  col¬ 
lection  of  tracts  on  the  Romanist  contro¬ 
versy,  formed  by  Bishop  Gibson,  and  some 
minor  collections.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  (including  the  tract  volumes)  is 
about  27,000.  A  complete  catalogue  of 
them  is  in  progress,  both  classed  and 
alphabetical,  on  the  principle  of  that  by 
Reading,  published  in  1724,  but  modified, 
as  to  the  classification,  in  accordance  with 
the  excellent  system  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Horne,  for  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  four  public  libraries  of  London,  the 
origin  and  present  condition  of  which  we 
have  thus  passed  in  review,  contain  in  the 
aggregate  about  397,000  volumes  of  printed 
books — viz. 

1.  British  Museum  Library  350,000  volumes. 

2.  Sion  College  Library  27,000  “ 

3.  Dr.  Williams’  Library  17,000  “  . 

4.  Archbishop  Tenison’s  Library  3,000  “ 

Total  -  -  397,000 


[Nov. 

Paris  possesses  five  public  libraries,  to 
which  admission  is  absolutely  free,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  those  of  the  Institute,  the 
University,  and  the  two  Chambers,  to  all 
of  which  persons  satisfactorily  recommend¬ 
ed  may  obtain  admission.  These  five 
libraries  contain  at  least  1 ,300,000  volumes 
of  printed  books — viz. 

1.  Royal  Library 

2.  Arsenal  Library 

3.  Saint  Genevieve  Library 

4.  Mazarine  Library 

5.  Town  Library 

Total  -  .  1,300,000* 

The  sum  granted  for  the  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  the  first  four  of  these 
libraries,  in  the  budget  for  1846,  was  23,- 
159/.  (555,823  francs.|) 

About  12,000  volumes  are  stated,  in  a 
recent  French  publication,!  to  be  annually 
added  to  the  Royal  library  alone.  As  in 
most  of  the  great  continental  libraries,  its 
books  are  permitted  to  be  borrowed,  as  well 
as  used  in  the  reading-rooms.  Of  late,  in¬ 
deed,  this  practice  has  become  matter  of 
complaint  with  some  of  the  literary  men  of 
Paris.  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  especially,  in  his 
clever  and  sarcastic — but  somewhat  inex¬ 
act — pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Reforme  de  la 
Bihliotheque  du  Roi,^^  waxes  loud  and  in¬ 
dignant  in  his  denunciation  of  it.  But  we 
think  that  his  condemnation  is  far  too  sweep¬ 
ing,  and  that,  in  this  instance,  the  reform  re¬ 
quired  is  by  no  means  the  abolition  of  the 
lending  system,  but  rather  a  better  method 
of  managing  it,  and  certain  additional  re¬ 
strictions  to  guard  against  its  abuse.  Several 
years  ago,  the  officers  of  the  library,  in  a 
joint  letter  to  the  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  whilst  admitting  the  former 
existence  of  great  abuse  in  this  matter,  add 
emphatically,  “  The  evil  exists  no  longer. 
. If  some  persons  have  still  be¬ 
trayed  our  confidence,  the  mischief  thence 
resulting  has  been  rendered  almost  null.” 
At  all  events,  it  is  clear  the  mischief  has 
been  much  diminished. 

The  average  daily  number  of  readers  at 
the  Royal  Library  is  stated  to  be  nearly 
400 ;  and  of  those  at  the  Arsenal,  St.  Ge¬ 
nevieve,  and  Mazarine  Libraries  together, 

♦  We  give  these  numbers  as  the  Itwest  estimate 
which  can  be  formed  of  them,  after  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  various  official  returns  with  the  most  re¬ 
cent  books  of  r^ute  on  the  public  establishments 

I  and  statistics  of  Paris. 

t  Budget  de  I’Exercice,  184.5,  vol.  i.,  p.  323.  « 

t  Lazare,  Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris,  p.  71.  1 


800,000  volumes 
180,000  «* 

165,000  « 

100,000  « 

55,000  “ 
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about  400  more.  Of  the  great  assiduity  requisite  in  course  of  time,  instead  of  de- 
and  urbanity  of  the  librarians  of  the  former,  stroying  it,  and  abandoning  the  site  to  the 
we  can  bear  testimony  from  personal  ex*  speculators  in  new  lines  of  shops.  The 


perience.  But  we  regret  to  add,  that  we 
cannot  extend  our  praise  to  its  catalogues. 
In  this  most  important  point,  it  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  although  the 
greatest  and  finest  library  in  the  world,  is  far 
worse  provided  than  the  Library  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum.  The  very  extent  of  the  Paris 
Library  may,  indeed,  partly  account  for  the 
inferiority ;  but,  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  expense. 

“  The  catalogue,*’  says  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  “  has 
been  for  a  century  in  preparation ;  it  has  been  the 
favorite  dream  of  some  librarians ;  the  invariable 
pretext  of  the  greater  number ;  everybody  has  had 
a  hand  in  it,  some  doing,  others  doing  over  again, 
and  many  undoing;  it  has  cost  enormous  sums, 
....  and  the  only  result,  as  yet,  has  been  a  mass 
of  titles  piled  up  in  cases,  in  alphabetical  order, 
.  .  .  .  titles  faulty,  insignificant,  and  incomplete. 
....  Yet  as  long  as  this  catalogue,  classed  and 
methodized,  remains  unaccomplished,  and,  what  is 
more,  printed,  the  library  will  be  like  an  ocean, 
without  a  compass  and  without  a  pilot.”* 

We  learn,  however,  with  pleasure,  that 
zealous  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  task  in  a  manner  adequate  to 
its  importance.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
accomplished,  too,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  extreme  measure,  advocated  by  M. 
Lacroix,  of  absolutely  closing  the  library 
for  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  loan  of  books. 

The  administration  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris  has  also  had  to  contend  with  an¬ 
other  great  diflficulty,  in  the  shape  of  the 
multitudinous  projects  which  have  been 
formed — and,  many  of  them,  brought  under 
discussion  both  in  the  government  and  in 
the  chambers — for  building  a  new  library, 
and  removing  to  it  the  vast  collections  of 
the  present  one.  Architects,  contractors, 
journalists,  and  meddlers  of  all  kinds,  have 
given  ample  expression  to  their  several 
ideas  on  this  subject,  until  it  has  become 
quite  the  fashion  for  the  architectural  tyro 
to  make  his  debut  in  the  exhibition  with  a 
“  Plan  for  a  New  Royal  Library  but  only 
very  lately  has  the  energetic  and  authorita¬ 
tive  voice  been  raised  to  preserve  the  pre¬ 
sent  noble  building,  with  its  ample  space, 
and  its  historical  associations,  and  to  show 
the  wisdom  of  making  all  needful  repara¬ 
tions,  and  such  additions  as  may  become 

•  Reforme,  &c.,  p.  91. 
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letters  of  Count  de  Laborde  are  admirably 
written,  and  will  repay  perusal  even  to  the 
mere  reader  for  amusement,  abounding  as 
they  do  with  historical  anecdote  and  felici¬ 
tous  illustration. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  far  more  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  student  in  Paris  than  in  London,  even 
were  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  the  former  capital.  When  to 
this  are  added  four  other  extensive  libra¬ 
ries,  each  possessing  its  distinctive  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  to  each  of  which  there  is 
the  freest  access,  the  comparison  turns 
greatly  indeed  to  our  disadvantage.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  liberality  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  not  be  limited  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  the  British  Museum, 
but  that  at  least  two  additional  public 
libraries  will  be  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  under  thoroughly 
responsible  management.  Experience  jus¬ 
tifies  the  belief,  that  if  this  were  done,  and 
done  well,  private  munificence  would  soon 
come  in  aid- of  the  grants  which  may  be  al¬ 
lotted  from  the  public  purse,  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  so  truly  public  and  national  an 
object. 


An  Affecting  and  Romantic  Case. — An  un¬ 
fortunate  young  woman  was  on  Thursday  last 
brouglit  up  before  the  Magistrates  at  Reading  Po¬ 
lice  Office,  having  been  found  on  the  race-course  at 
six  o’clock  that  morning  by  one  of  the  police  in  a 
pitiable  state.  It  tvas  with  some  difficulty  that  his 
worship  could  persuade  her  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion,  but  from  what  was  ultimately  elicited,  she 
stated  that  she  had  been  educated  in  a  convent  in 
France,  and  placed  there  by  the  Viscountess  Fitz- 
james,  and  that  her  name  was  Clara  Amboise.  She 
had  found  her  wav  to  the  race-course,  and,  from  her 
appearance,  had  been  very  badly  treated,  her  eyes 
being  swollen  and  her  clothes  torn  and  dir^.  She 
had  come  from  London,  and  had  been  in  Reading 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  we  understand  that  she 
had  been  vending  small  tracts,  and  a  person  in  the 
town  had  relieved  her  and  told  her  she  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  place  her  in  a  situation.  She  also  stated 
that  she  had  known  a  young  female  that  had  former¬ 
ly  lived  in  a  respectable  seminary  in  this  town,  and 
they  were  both  together  in  the  convent  in  France. 
The  unfortunate  girl  had  evidently  received  a  good 
education,  and  appeared  to  feel  deeply  her  deplora¬ 
ble  situation.  His  worship  the  Mayor  directed  Mr. 
Readings  to  take  care  of  her  for  a  few  days,  and  to 
supply  her  with  necessary  comforts,"  in  order  that 
inquiries  may  be  made,  and  the  unfortunate  young 
creature,  if  possible,  restored  to  her  friends. — Berk- 
skire  Chrofdde. 
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From  the  £  n  g  1  i  t  h  R  •  t  i  e  w . 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER. 

1.  Life  of  Jean  Paul  F.  Richter,  compiled  from  various  sources;  together  unih  his 
Autobiography^  Translated  from  the  German.  2  Vols.  London,  1845. 

2.  Walt  and  Vult ;  or..  The  Twins:  Translated  from  the  Flegeljahre  of  Jean  Paul,  by 
the  author  of  “  The  Life  of  Jean  Paul.”  2  Vols  Boston  and  New  York,  1846. 

3.  Flower Fruit.,  and  Thorn  Pieces  ;  or,  The  Married  Life,  Death,  and  Wedding  of  the 
Advocate  of  the  Poor,  Finnian  Stanislaus  Siebenkas.  By  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Henry  Noel.  2  Vols.  London, 
1845. 


The  conquests  achieved  by  literary  genius 
over  the  impenetrable  dulnesa  which  is,  in 
the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  in  the  dark¬ 
est  ages,  the  portion’  of  the  general  mass  of 
humankind,  are,  like  other  great  conquests, 
not  the  work  of  a  moment :  the  day  on 
which  the  victory  is  decided  and  proclaimed 
is  preceded  by  many  a  conflict  of  doubtful 
issue,  and  many  a  forlorn  hope  has  to  be 
led  on  before  a  breach  can  be  effected  in  the 
massive  fortifications  of  intellectual  impas¬ 
sibility.  Such  forlorn  hopes  are  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  English  reading-  public,  by 
translations  and  biographies,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  what 
may  well  be  termed  our  German  brotherland. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  proceeded, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  from  no  mean  pen, 
that  of  the  veteran  of  German  criticism  in 
the  field  of  English  literature.  By  two  re¬ 
views  of  the  two  principal  biographies  of  the 
author,  the  one  authentic,*  the  other  apo¬ 
cryphal, "f  and  by  translations  of  several  short 

♦  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  Paul's  Lcbcn,  which  contains 
the  autobiography  of  Jean  Paul,  iu  the  form  of 
humoristic  lectures,  extending,  however,  no  further 
than  his  boyhood;  followed  by  the  continuation  of 
his  histe^  by  his  intimate  personal  fViend  and  lite¬ 
rary  confidant,  Otto,  who  himself,  also,  did  not  live 
to  complete  it,  having  died  a  few  months  after  Jean 
Paul,  Irom  grief,  it  is  said,  lor  the  loss  of  his  friend. 
The  Conclusion  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Forster,  Jean 
Paul’s  son-in-law,  to  whom,  after  Otto’s  death,  the 
completion  both  of  his  bic^raphy,  and  of  the  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  w'orks,  w’as  committed.  The  first 
volumes  of  this  biography  w’ere  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  No.  IX.  of  the  Foreign  Review.  The 
article  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Carlyle’s 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

t  Jean  Paul  Priedrick  Richter's  ljebcn,ncbst  Char¬ 
acteristic  seiner  Werke,  von  Heinrich  Daring,  Gotha, 
1826.  Of  this  production  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  an 
account  in  No.  XCI.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review; 
reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Miscellanies. 
During  himself  published,  in  1830,  a  second  and 
enlarged,  but  scarcely  improved  edition  of  this  bio¬ 
graphical  compilation,  against  which  Jean  Paul’s 
widow  caution^  the  public  by  advertisemenL 


pieces,*  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  brought  the 
English  public  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  and  gave  them 
some  little  “  taste  of  his  quality.”  He  was 
followed  by  Kenney,  from  whose  pen  ap¬ 
peared  at  Dresden,  1839,  a  translation  of 
“  The  Death  of  an  Angel,”  and  of  a  large 
number  of  short  pieces,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul,  together  with  “  A 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character;”  and 
now  we  have  before  us  from  an  American 
pen,  in  an  English  reprint,  a  “  Life  of 
Jean  Paul,”  in  two  volumes,  followed  by  a 
translation  of  his  Flegeljahre,  from  the 
same  pen  ;  and  furthermore  a  translation 
of  Siebenklis,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Noel. 
As  we  shall  find  opportunities  of  dropping 
an  obiter  dictum  on  the  merits  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
by  criticisms  upon  the  copies  from  that  fur¬ 
ther  and  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  origi¬ 
nals  to  which  we  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  is 
possible  within  our  limits,  to  introduce  them. 
Neither  do  we  propose  to  enter  into  any 
details  respecting  the  life  of  Jean  Paul,  of 
which  as  much  as  can  be  compressed  into  a 
brief  sketch  has  already  been  told,  and 
well  told,  by  Mr.  Carlyle. y  The  history  of 
genius  working  out  its  powers  under  the 
pressure  of  worldly  disadvantages,  and 
struggling  into  greatness  and  fame  through 
a  long  continuance  of  overwhelming  adver¬ 
sity,  is  indeed  an  interesting  and  a  highly- 
instructive  theme  :  but  still  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  replete  with  instruction  of  a  yet 

•  A  translation  of  Jean  Paul’s  Revievr  of  Madame 
de  Stael’s  Germany,  was  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
Nos.  I.  and  IV.  of  Fraser^  Magazine,  and  is  re- 

S Tinted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Critical  and 
liscellaneous  Essays ;  and  the  third  volume  of  his 
“German  Romances’’  contains  a  translation  ol 
“Army-Chaplain  Schmelzle's  Journey  to  Fidtz,"  and 
of  the  “  Life  of  Quintus  Fixlein." 

t  In  the  article  in  No.  IX.  of  the  Foreign  Review, 
reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Critical  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Essays. 
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deeper  sort,  is  the  history  of  a  mind  grop¬ 
ing  through  the  darkness  of  human  systems 
after  the  light  of  heaven’s  truth  ;  endued 
with  an  instinct  of  truth  too  powerful  to  be 
deceived  by  the  false  lights  by  which  phi¬ 
losophic  thought  and  poetic  enthusiasm  are 
endeavouring  among  our  German  neighbors 
to  supply  the  absence  of  the  torch  of  God’s 
truth,  and  yet  kept  back  from  seeking  the 
light  of  that  truth  where  alone  it  can  be 
found,  by  prejudices,  the  existence  of  which 
is  to  be  laid  in  a  very  great  measure  at  the 
door  of  those  who  announce  themselves  to 
the  world  as  its  depositaries  and  heralds. 

Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Jean  Paul.  In 
his  earliest  years,  on  the  verge  of  boyhood, 
a  deep  touch  of  religious  sentiment  accom¬ 
panied  his  first  communion  ;  but  when  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  his  mind  and  heart  in 
youth,  and  the  full  ripe  power  of  all  his 
faculties  in  manhood,  would  have  required 
the  strong  meat  of  Christian  grace  and  truth 
to  sustain  them,  the  leanness  and  dryness 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  failed  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  mind,  while  the  cold  and 
barren  forms  of  Lutheran  worship  acted  like 
the  negative  polo  of  the  magnet  upon  his 
warm  heart  and  his  deeply  poetic  soul. 
Thus  became  he  an  easy  prey  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  that  idolatry  of  genius  which  was 
at  its  height  in  Germany  when  Jean  Paul’s 
mind  awoke  to  the  great  questions  of  life ; 
and  which,  when  afterwards  by  his  own  lite¬ 
rary  productions  he  rose  into  notice,  placed 
himself  also  among  the  idols  in  the  temple 
of  literary  fame.  But  although  both  a 
worshipper  and  an  idol  in  that  temple,  nei¬ 
ther  its  worship  nor  the  faith  on  which  it 
was  founded  could  quench  his  soul’s  deep 
thirst  for  a  higher  and  more  heavenly  life  ; 
and  we  find  him  who  had  become  a  free¬ 
thinker  as  soon  as  he  began  to  ihink  at  all, 
in  the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  and  when 
he  was  full  of  years,  before  the  gates  of 
death  and  the  portals  of  the  invisible 
world,  struggling  to  give  to  that  world  re¬ 
ality  within  his  breast.  One  of  his  most 
interesting  works,  written  in  the  very  acme 
of  his  literary  strength  and  fame,  treats  of 
the  great  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  and  a  second  and  still  maturer  work 
on  the  same  subject  was  commenced  by 
him  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  bereaved 
of  his  only  son,  a  hopeful  youth  of  nine¬ 
teen,  whose  premature  end  was  accelerated 
by  spiritual  struggles  surpassing  his  bodily 
strength.  This  latter  work  especially,  which 
was  left  incomplete,  when,  five  years  after, 
death  overtook  the  author  in  the  blindness 


occasioned  by  the  sorrow  of  his  bereave¬ 
ment,  is  a  touching  attestation  of  the  flame 
of  hope  and  faith  which  was  glimmering  in 
his  soul,  and  which  longed  for  the  heavenly 
oil  that  would  have  kindled  it  into  dazzling 
brightness.  As  we  behold  the  unfinished 
manuscript  of  that  work  laid  upon  Jean 
Paul’s  bier  by  his  mourning  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  we  seem  to  see  the  soul,  which  in  its 
flight  from  its  earthly  tenement  left  behind 
these  fragments  of  its  inward  workings, 
passing  over  the  threshold  of  the  unseen 
world  with  that  mighty  question  on  its  lips, 
there  to  receive  a  full  and  eternal  answer. 

As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  men, 
whom  their  high  gifts  and  their  singular 
energy  of  -character  mark  as  chosen  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  moral 
and  intellectual  reforms,  Jean  Paul’s  literary 
and  social  career  commenced  with  opposi¬ 
tion  against  the  existing  state  of  things. 
For  it  is  the  manner,  the  instinct,  so  to 
speak,  of  men  of  that  stamp  to  chant  forth 
into  the  world,  forcibly  and  without  dis¬ 
guise,  whatever  is  for  the  time  being  the 
key-note  of  their  inner  life ;  whence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  what  in  after  years  of  moral  and 
intellectual  maturity  proves  a  sweet  and 
salutary  fruit  of  wisdom,  is  in  earlier  years 
not  unfrequently  obtruded  upon  the  public 
with  all  the  sourness  and  asperity  which 
belongs  to  an  unripe  state.  In  few  instan¬ 
ces  has  this  truth  been  more  strikingly  il¬ 
lustrated  that  in  that  of  our  author ;  the 
gentle  mellowness  of  whose  later  works 
forms  the  most  extraordinary  contrast  with 
the  uncouth  crabbedness  of  his  youthful 
productions  ;  while  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his 
literary  career,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  “  at 
hand-grips  with  actual  want,”  was  one 
which  to  an  ordinary  mird  would  have 
suggested  any  course  in  preference  to  that 
of  provoking  the  w’orld’s  hostility  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  keen  and  bitter  satires.  Such,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  were  the  first-fruits  of  Jean 
Paul’s  genius ;  and  in  the  preface  to  them 
in  the  edition  of  his  collected  works,  which 
he  began  to  prepare  after  he  had  been  an 
author  for  forty  years,  he  frankly  condemns 
them  on  this  very  account.  He'  appears  al¬ 
most  reluctant  to  reproduce  them,  yield¬ 
ing  in  fact  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public  as 
to  the  first  lucubrations  of  a  favorite  au¬ 
thor  ;  but  even  with  this  excuse  he  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  republish  them  in 
their  original  form ;  he  says  he  found  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  “  reduce  the 
coarse-grained  grey  salt”  of  his  wit  “  to  a 
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finer  state,”  or  ‘Ho  exchange  it  for  white 
salt  altogether.”  He  chides  his  former 
self  in  good  earnest,  for  that  “  in  two  en¬ 
tire  tomes  no  room  was  found  for  even  a 
single  line  of  gentle  love  ;”  and  he  sets  his 
wit  to  work  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 
so  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  his  later 
writings. 

“  The  Juvenilia  of  Satire  are  like  the  iambics 
of  Stolberg — mosWy  Juvenilia.  Hence  there  are 
in  this  youthful  little  work  no  other  flowers  than 
humble  violets,  which,  like  other  violets  in  the 
spring  season,  have  drastic  properties  ;  for,  in  fact, 
all  spring  flowers  are  dark-colored  and  poisonous. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  it  is  the  reader 
himself  that  calls  for  these  violets,  the  juvenile 
relics  of  a  novelist  whom  he  has  never  known 
otherwise  than  gentle,  even  as  love  itself.  After 
all,  however,  this  book  of  satires  will  represent 
nothing  worse  than  the  relic  of  a  Petrarcan  cat, 
especially  since  it  has  the  electric  skin,  and  the 
sparkling  eyes,  and  the  sharp  claws  of  the  feline 
race;  precisely  as  at  Padua  they  still  show  the 
skeleton  of  a  cat  with  which  the  love-sick  Petrar- 
ca  was  wont  to  play.” — Jean  Paul,  sdmmtlkhe 
fVerke,  Li.,  p.  xiii. 

The  first  objects  of  Jean  Paul’s  satire 
were  authors  and  reviewers.  As  regards 
the  former,  he  puts  the  question,  “  How 
can  one  manage  to  write  a  great  deal  to 
which  he  makes  answer : — 

“  Whoever  wishes  to  endue  his  fist  with  ne¬ 
cessary  fruitfulness,  let  him  proceed  thus:  Let 
all  the  ideas  which  embellished  his  first  produc¬ 
tions  be  brought  out  in  later  productions  in  new 
characters  and  under  a  new  disguise,  putting  upon 
them,  like  upon  old  hats,  a  new  gloss.  What¬ 
ever  ideas  chance  may  throw  up  in  his  brain, — 
those  which  rise  at  the  first  moment  of  waking ; 
those  which  form  the  vanguard  of  nightly  dreams ; 
those  which  shoot  up  in  the  heat  of  conversation  ; 
those  which  he  picks  up  in  familiar  chit-chat,  or 
snatches  accidentally  from  some  torn  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per  ;  thoM  which  turn  up  in  idle  moments ;  or 
those  which,  scarcely  emerged  from  darkness,  are 
try’ing  to  escape  from  memory’s  gripe,  as  young 
partridges  run  from  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched, — all  these  ideas  let  him  invest  with  a 
paper-body,  quicken  them  with  ink,  scrape  them 
on  a  heap,  and  carry  them  to  market  in  any  cart 
he  can  get  By  thus  listening  for  the  light  step  of 
each  idea,  and  forthwith  shutting  it  up  with  others 
in  a  book, — by  scraping  from  the  brain  every 
shooting  crystal  of  thought,  and  inflating  with 
words  every  dumb  frog,  the  driest  matter  will 
swell  into  an  octavo  volume;  every  stone  will  be 
turned  into  an  intellectual  child,  and  into  bread  in 
the  bargain ;  every  head  will  become  the  patriarch 
of  a  sister-library,  and  fill  its  own  book-case  by 
its  own  fertility.  At  last  such  an  author  will  be 
unable  to  help  laughing  at  the  writers  who  pro¬ 
duce  so  little,  and  who  have  to  rub  their  foreheads 
so  hard  till  their  ideas  begin  to  flow . 


[Not. 

“  Piracy  is  the  soul  of  copious  writing.  In  the 
republic  of  letters,  as  at  Sparta,  those  tnieves  are 
in  high  esteem  who  know  how  to  hide  their  long 
fingers  in  a  glove ;  and  the  journals  tie  around 
their  temples  wreaths  and  bands  very  different 
from  those  which  the  criminal  code  of  Charles  V. 
fastens  round  the  necks  of  common  thieves.  . 

.  .  The  greedy  instinct  with  which  these  in¬ 

ventive  copyists  cause  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  under  their  names  what  was  original¬ 
ly  printed  under  the  author’s  name  only,  and  pro¬ 
cure  their  subsistence,  not  from  other  men’s  cof¬ 
fers,  but  simply  from  other  men’s  books,  has  to 
crawl  through  various  paths  towards  their  aim, 
and  to  enwrap  their  merit  in  various  shapes. 
One  solders  together  the  ‘  disjecta  membra  poeta- 
rum"  with  his  own  rhymes  into  a  Horatian  ‘  huma- 
no  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam"  &c.,  or  cuts  for 
himself  in  the  oak  forests  of  Klopstock  a  little 
wooden  or  corken  Pegasus  or  hobby-horse,  or 
does  as  those  who  melted  down  the  fragments  of 
horses  of  gilt  brass  found  in  Herculaneum  into  an 

entirely  new  nag . Another,  like 

thieves  in  England,  puts  on  a  mask,  writing  ano¬ 
nymously,  and  steals  other  men’s  honey,  being 
defended  against  the  stings  of  its  rightful  own¬ 
ers  by  a  wire-mask  and  gloves.  Another  dis¬ 
guises  his  selfishness  under  the  semblance  of  dis¬ 
interestedness,  steals  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of 
other  men’s  brows  for  the  sake  of  imparting  it  to 
the  public,  and  enriches  himself  by  impoverishing 
them  through  sheer  j)hilanthropy ;  as  Pococke 
relates  that  the  Egyptian  thieves  smear  over  their 
naked  bodies  with  oil,  to  avoid  their  being  laid 
hold  of  in  their  nocturnal  expeditions.  Some  steal 
from  the  author  nothing  except  the  book  itself, 
which  they  fit  up  with  a  preface  and  an  index  of 
their  own  ;  in  other  words,  with  an  improved  head 
and  an  improved  tail ;  as  Scheuchzer  paints  the 
unicorn, — the  body  of  a  horse,  with  a  horn  on  the 
forehead  and  the  tail  of  an  ass.  Others,  ^ain,are 
fishing  in  the  familiar  circles  of  friendship  for  the 
stray  thoughts  of  great  man  ;  make  them  drop  their 
cheese  by  fair  speeches,  like  the  cunning  fox  in 
the  fable  ;  and  store  up  in  their  memory  the  fruit 
of  other  men’s  lips  for  their  next  publication. 

.  .  .  Nay,  often  the  pupil  robs  the  master, 

and  cheats  the  world  with  his  borrowed  greatness, 
until  the  true  sun  rises  and  causes  the  moon  to 
turn  pale ;  or  he  locks  up  his  stolen  war®  till  the 
death  of  the  owner,  intending  by  patchwork  of  his 
own  to  prevent  its  being  recognised ;  even  so  a 
she- wolf  once  suckled  Romulus,  the  son  of  a  god. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  an  author  is  often 
so  much  worse  than  his  book,  and  the  child  so 
unlike  the  father  ;  that  those  who  write  for  the 
amusement  of  a  whole  public  of  readers  are  often 
mute  in  society ;  even  as  crocodiles  are  not  them¬ 
selves  eatable,  but  only  their  eggs. — Griinland- 
ische  Processe,  s.  fV.,  t.  i.,  p.  24-27. 

In  this  wild  strain, — which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  chasten  here  and  there,  the  salt 
of  our  author  being,  in*  spite  of  his  own 
expurgations,  occasionally  still  too  grey 
to  be  set  upon  an  English  table, — the 
literally  starving  son  of  the  Muses  ran  on 
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through  four  volumes  of  satires  upon  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men,  under  the 
grotesque  titles,  “  Greenland  Lawsuits,” 
and  “  Extracts  ft-ora  the  Devil’s  Papers.” 

From  this  mood,  which  he  himself  cha¬ 
racterized  afterwards  as  the  “  vinegar 
state”  of  his  mind,  he  passed,  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  years,  into  a  kindlier  and 
healthier  state,  in  which  he  exchanged  the 
character  of  satirist  for  that  of  novelist. 
The  transition  was  marked  in  his  literary 
career  by  the  “  Life  of  the  cheerful  little 
Schoolmaster,  Maria  Wuz,  in  Meadvale  ; 
a  kind  of  idyl,”  in  which,  as  Jean  Paul 
says  in  hy«  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  “  Invisible  Lodge,”  the  sweetness  of 
the  honey  was  still  mixed  with  some  acid  ; 
being  written  before  the  “  Invisible  Lodge,” 
although  published  in  the  form  of  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  it.  Wuz,  the  hero  of  this 
opusculum,  is  a  village  schoolmaster,  who 
has  the  happy  knack  of  making  the  most  of 
small  comforts  against  the  ills  of  life,  and 
finding  contentment  in  small  enjoyments. 
His  biography,  barren  of  incident,  is  a  still 
life  humorously  drawn,  in  which  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  mind  which  at  this  period  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  enviable  of  all  in  the 
eyes  of  Jean  Paul,  is  variously  displayed  ; 
a  disposition  which 

**  was  not  resignation,  that  submits  to  evil  because 
it  is  inevitable  ;  not  callousness,  that  endures  it 
without  feeling ;  not  philosophy,  that  digests  after 
diluting  it ;  not  religion,  that  overcomes  it  in  the 
hope  of  a  reward  :  it  was  simply  the  recollection 
of  his  warm  bed,  ‘  This  evening,  at  any  rate,’ 
said  he  to  himself,  ‘  however  they  may  annoy 
and  bully  me  all  day  long,  1  shall  be  lying  under 
my  snug  coverlet,  and  poking  my  nose  quietly 
into  the  pillow,  for  the  space  of  eight  hours.’ 
And  when  at  lengthj  in  the  last  hour  of  a  day  of 
crosses,  he  got  between  his  sheets,  he  would 
shake  himself  and  draw  up  his  knees  close  to  his 
body,  and  say  to  himself,  ‘  Don’.l  you  see,  Wuz, 
*lis  over,  after  all.’” — Ijeben  des  vergnugten 
Schulmeisterlein  Maria  Wuz,s.  IV.,  t.  vii.,  p.  135. 

After  accompanying  the  possessor  of  this 
happy  temperament  through  the  different 
stages  of  life,  among  which  his  courtship 
and  marriage  hold  a  conspicuous  place, 
Jean  Paul  adds  “  seven  last  words  to  the 
reader,”  from  which  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  the  moral  which  by  it  he  intended 
to  convey : 

“  G  ye  good  men !  how  is  it  possible  that  we 
can  grieve  each  other  even  for  a  short  half-hour ! 
Alas!  in  the  dangerous  winter  night  of  life;  in  this 
chaotic  multitude  of  unknown  beings  separated 
from  us,  some  by  depth  and  some  by  heigttt,  in 
this  world  of  mysteries,  this  tremulous  twilight 


which  enwraps  our  little  ball  of  flying  dust, — 
how  is  it  possible  that  lone  man  should  not  em¬ 
brace  the  only  warm  breast  which  holds  a  heart 
like  his  own,  and  to  which  he  can  say,  ‘  Thou 
art  a.s  I  am,  my  brother  ;  thou  sutferest  as  I  sufter, 
and  we  may  love  each  other  .’’  Incomprehensible 
man  !  rather  thou  wouldst  gather  daggers,  and 
force  them  in  thy  midnight  existence  into  the 
breast  of  thy  fellow,  which  a  gracious  Heaven 
designed  to  afford  warmth  and  defence  to  thine 
own  !  Alas  !  I  look  out  over  the  shaded  flower- 
meads!  and  remind  myself  that  over  them  si.x 
thousand  years  have  passed  with  their  high  and 
noble  men,  whom  none  of  us  had  the  opportunity 
of  pressing  to  his  heart ;  that  many  thousand 
years  more  may  yet  follow,  leading  over  them 
men  of  heavenly,  perhaps  sorrowful,  minds,  who 
will  never  meet  us,  but  at  most  our  urns,  and 
whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to  love,  and  that 
only  a  few  poor  decades  of  years  bring  before 
us  a  few  fleeting  forms,  which  turn  their  eyes  to¬ 
wards  us,  and  bear  within  them  the  brother-heart 
for  which  we  are  longing.  Embrace  those  hieing 
forms ;  your  tears  alone  will  make  you  feel  that 
you  have  beett  loved.  > 

“  And  even  this,  that  a  man’s  hand  reaches 
through  so  few  years,  and  gets  so  few  kind  hands 
to  lay  hold  of,  must  excuse  him  for  writing  a 
book ;  his  voice  reaches  further  than  his  hand ;  his 
love,  hemmed  in  a  narrow  circle,  diffuses  itself  into 
wider  spheres ;  and  when  he  himself  is  no  more, 
still  his  thoughts  hover,  gently  whispering,  in  the 
paper-foliage,  whose  rustling  and  shade,  transient 
like  other  dreams,  beguile  the  weary  hours  of 
many  a  far  distant  heart.  And  this  is  my  wish, 
though  I  scarcely  dare  hope  it.  But  if  there  be 
some  noble,  gentle  soul,  so  full  of  inward  life,  of 
recollection,  and  of  fancy,  that  it  overflows  at  the 
sight  of  my  weak  imaginings, — that  in  reading 
this  history  it  hides  itself  and  its  gushing  eye, 
which  it  cannot  master,  because  it  here  finds  agun 
its  own  departed  friends,  and  bygone  days,  and 
dried-up  tears;  oh,  then, — thou  art  the  loved  soul 
of  which  I  thought  while  I  was  writing,  though  I 
knew  thee  not ;  and  I  am  thy  friend,  albeit  I  never 
was  of  thine  acquaintance.” — H^uz,  Leben,  s.  W., 
t.  vii.,  pp.  177-179. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  of  Jean 
Paul  at  the  opening  of  the  second  and 
brighter  part  of  his  literary  career,  during 
which  he  produced — besides  the  unfinished 
tale  of  ‘‘  The  Invisible  Lodge the  hero  of 
which  is,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume, 
left  in  a  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
cast  by  some  unexplained  blunder — his 
three  most  highly-finished  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  novels,  “  Hesperus “  Siehenkasf* 
and  “  Titan.'"* 

The  first  of  these,  “  The  Invisible 
Lodge,”  is  an  attempt  to  exhibit  human 
nature  under  the  effects  of  an  early  deve¬ 
lopment  of  mind  and  heart,  free  from  all 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  and 
directed  towards  the  worship  of  God  in  na- 
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ture.  For  this  purpose,  the  author  has 
had  recourse  to  a  whimsical  device,  which 
will  at  once  remind  our  readers  of  the 
strange  story  of  Caspar  Hauser,  and  which, 
it  is  far  from  improbable,  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  first  idea  of  that  romance  in  real 
life.  Gustavus,  the  hero  of  the  “  Invisible 
Lodge,”  is  educated  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  life  in  a  subterraneous  pcedagogium, 
with  no  other  living  associate  but  his  tutor 
and  a  Avhite  poodle  dog.  On  his  eleventh 
birth-day  the  child  emerges  from  this  hypo- 
chthonian  nursery  and  schoolroom,  through 
a  long  passage  which  opens  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain  upon  the  upper  world  ;  with 
many  precautions  to  prevent  injury  to  his 
eyesight  and  his  physical  health,  and  under 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  to  heighten 
the  excitement  of  his  soul.  From  the  pre¬ 
paratory  communications  which  his  tutor 
had  made  to  him,  he  is  led  to  imagine  that 
this  passage  out  of  t^e  subterraneous  world 
is  death,  and  the  upper  world  into  which  he 
enters,  heaven,  where  he  meets  his  parents 
and  other  persons  whom  hitherto  he  had 
known  only  by  hearsay.  The  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  education  is  conducted  by  Jean 
Paul  in  person,  who  quaintly  enough  intro¬ 
duces  his  real  self,  every  now  and  then,  into 
his  own  fictions,  and  in  due  time  he  is 
launched  into  a  military  academy,  the 
“  Sandhurst”  of  the  imaginary  principality 
of  “5cAccratt,”  which  might  be  rendered 
“  Clipfield,”  and  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  continual  clipping  which  its  royal 
subjects  have  to  undergo  for  the  benefit  of 
the  princely  exchequer. 

What  might  have  been  the  ultimate  mo¬ 
ral  which  Jean  Paul  intended  to  work  out 
from  these  strange  beginnings,  4t  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell ;  as  it  is,  the  hero,  educated 
under  the  earth  by  his  first,  and  in  the 
clouds  by  his  second  tutor,  descends,  more 
naturally  than  surprisingly,  by  an  Icarian 
fall,  into  a  considerable  moral  quagmire, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  author  in¬ 
tended  afterwards  to  extricate  him ;  but 
probably  he  found  that  he  had,  with  more 
truth  than  he  himself  suspected  in  his  tale, 
marred  his  own  theory  of  life,  of  which  the 
subterraneous  training  was  the  first  chapter, 
and  had  no  heart  to  resume  a  fiction  which 
required  throughout  magic  lights  to  sustain 
it,  and  the  enchantment  of  which  was  ef¬ 
fectually  broken.  That  he  never  quite  re¬ 
linquished  the  thought  of  rescuing  his  Gus¬ 
tavus  from  the  black  hole  in  which  he  so 
mysteriously  lodged  him,  and  pouring  the 
balm  of  happier  hours  into  the  heart  of  a 


somewhat  imaginative  young  lady,  who  is 
dying  with  love  for  him, — a  favor  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  little  deserves, — 
is  evident  from  the  “  apology”  which  he 
prefixed  to  this  tale  in  the  edition  of  his 
collected  works : — 

“  Notwithstanding,”  he  says,  “  my  intentions 
and  promises,  it  remains  after  all  a  ruin  born. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  might  have  put  the  end  to  it 
with  all  the  fire  with  which  I  commenced  it ;  but 
old  age  cannot  finish,  it  can  only  patch  up,  the 
bold  structures  of  youth.  For  supposing  even 
that  ail  the  creative  powers  were  unimpaired,  yet 
the  events,  intricacies,  and  sentiments  of  a  former 
period  seem  no  longer  worthy  of  being  continued.” 
— Die  Unsichtbare  Loge,  Entschuldigungt  s.  W., 
t.  V.,  pp.  7,  8. 

A  far  more  highly  finished  performance 
was  that  which  followed  within  three  years 
after  “  The  Invisible  Lodge,”  and  which 
placed  Jean  Paul  at  once  on  the  lofty  emi¬ 
nence  which  he  ever  after  maintained,  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  literary  genius ;  viz. 
his  “  Jies/jerirs,”  or  ‘‘  Five-and-forty  Dog- 
mails  ^  The  latter  title  has  reference  to 
the  humorous  mystification  which  the  au¬ 
thor  perpetrates  upon  his  reader^,  by  pre¬ 
tending  all  through,  that  the  story,  which 
is  actually  in  progress  while  he  writes  it,  is 
brought  to  him  by  a  dog^  who  carries  the 
successive  chapters  suspended  from  his  neck, 
as  a  kind  of  contemporary  biographical 
mail ;  and  at  the  end,  to  his  great  surprise, 
Jean  Paul  finds  himself  involved  as  an  actor 
in  the  plot  of  the  story,  he  turning  out  to 
be  a  mysterious  personage  which  has  been 
missing  all  along.  This  conceit,  however, 
which  is  drawn  round  the  story  like  a  fes¬ 
toon,  from  which  numberless  jokes  and  sa¬ 
tirical  hits  are  playfully  suspended,  has  no¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  design. 
The  leading  idea  which  is  worked  out 
through  the  whole  of  this  complicated  tale, 
full  of  trying  moral  situations,  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  be¬ 
tween  the  coarse  and  selfish  passions  of  the 
common  herd  of  mankind,  and  the  higher 
and  nobler  aspirations  of  what  may  aptly 
be  termed  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  In  this  conflict  the  higher  souls  are 
victorious,  but  they  can  be  so  only  by  self- 
sacrifice  :  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation,  is  an  essentially  Christian  thought, 
but  embodied  in  a  poetic  fiction  ;  virtue  is 
put  m  the  place  of  Christ,  and  has  both  its 
passion  and  its  resurrection.  Hence  the 
title  “  Hesperus,”  as  signifying  both  the 
evening  and  the  morning  star ;  the  whole 
being,  in  the  wildest  strains  of  German  ro- 
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mance,  an  echo  of  that  word  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  “  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night, 
hut  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.”  * 

The  central  character  of  the  story,  on 
which  the  whole  plot  hinges,  appears  but 
rarely  on  the  stage.  He  is  an  English  no¬ 
bleman,  Lord  Horion,  whose  heart  spent 
itself  in  early  life  in  one  ardent  passion 
for  a  beloved  wife ;  a  short  season  of  intense 
happiness  is  succeeded  by  a  long  life  of  cold 
desolation ;  the  only  object  left  him  on 
which  to  bestow  his  affections,  his  son,  be¬ 
ing  blind,  and  therefore  a  perfect  cipher  in 
the  life  of  a  man,  the  tendency  of  whose 
mind  is  essentially  practical.  This  high- 
toned  character,  free  from  every  earthly 
affection,  because  all  he  loved  moulders  in 
the  tomb,  independent  of  man’s  fear  or  fa¬ 
vor,  undertakes  in  a  small  German  prin¬ 
cipality,  with  whose  hereditary  sovereign 
he  has  formed  a  connexion,  not  indeed  the 
office  of  prime  minister, — that  is  occupied 
by  a  premier  of  the  ordinary  cast, — but  the 
function  of  a  ruling  genius,  enacting  a  kind 
of  providence  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
To  him,  the  other  leading  characters  of  the 
story,  whose  movements  he  directs,  often 
unknown  to  them,  look  up  with  reverential 
awe  :  but  the  presumption  of  a  short-sight¬ 
ed  mortal,  taking  in  hand  the  direction  of 
human  affairs,  is  fearfully  avenged  upon 
him  ;  for  in  the  end  all  his  plans,  cherish¬ 
ed  for  years,  arc  in  the  most  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  altogether  frustrated :  he  ap¬ 
pears  once  more  as  the  Deus  ex  inachind, 
to  set  all  right  again ;  and  having  done  so, 
and  secured  the  perpetuity  of  his  arrange¬ 
ments  by  an  oath,  which  was  to  be  binding 
till  his  return,  he,  like  another  Lycurgus, 
disappears  for  ever,  not  only  from  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  has 
been  laboring,  and  from  the  prince  whose 
government  he  has  found  the  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  for  good,  but  from  life  itself :  he 
retires  to  the  tomb  of  his  early  love,  and 
there  dies  by  his  own  hand. 

Of  the  other  characters  of  Hesperus,  the 
principal,  and  by  far  the  most  brilliant,  is 
Clotilda,  Jean  Paul’s  ideal  of  the  female 
character.  She  is  related  to  Lord  Horion 
by  her  mother’s  side,  and  becomes  during  a 
period  of  blindness,  when  he  requires  her 
aid  to  carry  on  his  correspondence,  the  de¬ 
positary  of  all  his  secrets,  under  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  an  oath,  which  places  it  out  of 
her  power  to  reveal  them  even  to  save  the 
life  of  her  own  brother.  The  loftiness  of 
her  spirit,  united  to  the  meekest  gentleness 
of  heart ;  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which 


she  avoids  all  contact  with  the  low  intrigues 
and  the  base  passions  by  which  she  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides ;  the  heroic  firmness 
and  consistency  of  her  conduct,  sustained 
by  deep  religious  faith,  under  the  severest 
trials ;  her  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  which  in  her  case  does  not  degene¬ 
rate  into  suicidal  enthusiasm  ;  the  holy  re¬ 
signation  with  which  she  surrenders  her 
dearest  affections  at  the  call  of  duty ;  the 
high  poetry  of  her  soul,  combined  with  a 
clear  and  calm  judgment,  place  her,  as  a 
perfectly  faultless  character,  on  a  superhu¬ 
man  eminence,  high  above  the  other  charac¬ 
ters,  not  of  Hesperus  only,  but  of  all  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul.  In  its  delineation  he 
attained  a  point  of  perfection,  which  even 
his  own  pen  could  not  afterwards  exceed. 
In  Titan  he  painted  a  man  of  much  higher 
cast  than  the  male  hero  of  his  Hesperus, 
but  Clotilda  stands  unequalled  and  unri¬ 
valled  among  all  his  heroines. 

The  other  two  characters  in  Hesperus 
which  rise  above  the  crowd,  are  Victor  and 
Emmanuel.  The  former,  the  putative  son 
of  Lord  Horion,  having  been  exchanged 
in  infancy  for  his  blind  child  by  the  father 
himself,  is  by  him  placed  in  the  office  of 
physician  to  the  prince,  in  which  he  is  not 
only  to  minister  to  the  bodily  health  of  the 
court,  but  to  watch  and  to  influence  its  con¬ 
tending  tides  and  currents,  in  the  interest 
of  the  philanthropic  plans  of  his  supposed 
father.  He,  too,  is  the  depositary  of  Lord 
•Horion’s  secrets,  except  as  to  his  own  birth, 
and  under  the  same  guarantee  ;  and  partly 
by  the  intricacies  of  his  position,  partly  by 
the  almost  feminine  softness  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  too  great  pliancy  and  versatility  of 
his  character,  he  becomes  entangled  in 
moral  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable 
nature.  He  is  sustained  throughout  by 
Clotilda,  under  whose  influence  he  is 
brought  not  only  by  their  common  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Horion’s  secrets,  but  by  the 
ties  of  the  most  ardent  and  mutual  love. 
Without  that  support  it  is  evident  through¬ 
out  that  his  character  would  be  unequal  to 
his  position ;  and  as  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
which  he  is  intended  to  be,  he  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  failure. 

Emmanuel  stands  aloof  altogether  from 
the  plot  and  progress  of  the  novel.  He  is 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  having  been 
employed  by  Lord  Horion  as  the  tutor  of 
Clotilda,  Victor,  and  several  other  persons 
involved  in  the  story,  is  also  in  the  secret ; 
but  he  takes  no  active  part.  He  is  a  visi¬ 
onary  enthusiast,  full  of  years,  and  rapid- 
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ly  approaching  his  death,  of  which  he  has 
a  mysterious  presentiment ;  he  is  introduc¬ 
ed  into  the  story  as  an  impersonation  of 
what  was,  to  Jean  Paul’s  conception,  the 
highest  and  purest  faith,  great  depth  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment,'  interwoven  with  a  few 
scattered  rays,  and  no  more,  of  Christian 
truth,  consuming  itself  in  efforts  to  eman¬ 
cipate  the  soul  from  the  trammels  of  earth, 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  higher  and  a  per¬ 
fect  state  beyond  the  grave ;  for  which, 
however,  he  has  recourse,  not  to  the  volume 
of  revealed  truth,  but  to  bold  flights  of 
imagination.  Feelings,  often  morhid,  drawn 
from  the  deepest  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
and  soarings,  often  presumptuous,  of  poetic 
fancy  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  human 
thought,  such  are  the  ingredients  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  Emmanuel  preaches  and  prac¬ 
tises  in  his  ascetic  solitude,  and  the  flame 
of  which  he  keeps  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
those  under  his  influence,  especially  of  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Clotilda,  the  latter  of  whom  alone, 
being  a  communicant  of  the  Church,  holds 
her  high  faith  in  a  Christian  form,  and 
under  the  Christain  name. 

**  I  cannot,”  exclaims  Emmanuel,  in  one  of  his 
ecstasies,  “  any  more  adapt  myself  to  the  earth  ; 
the  water-drop  of  life  has  become  flat  and  shal¬ 
low  ;  I  can  move  in  it  no  longer,  and  my  heart 
longs  to  be  among  the  great  men  who  have  escap¬ 
ed  from  this  drop.  O  my  beloved,  listen  to  this 
hard  heaving  of  my  breath  ;  look  upon  this  shat¬ 
tered  body,  this  heavy  shroud  which  infolds  my 
spirit,  and  obstructs  its  step. 

“  liehold  here  below  both  thy  spirit  and  mine' 
adhere  to  the  ice-clod  which  congeals  them,  and 
yonder  all  the  heavens  that  rest  one  behind  an¬ 
other  are  discovered  by  the  night.  There  in  the 
blue  and  sparkling  abyss  dwells  every  great  spirit 
that  has  stripped  off  its  earthly  garment,  whatever 
of  truth  we  guess  at,  whatever  of  goodness  we 
love.  * 

“  Behold  how  tranquil  all  is  yonder  in  infini¬ 
tude  ! — how  silently  those  worlds  are  whirling 
through  their  orbits,  how  gently  those  suns  are 
beaming!  The  Great  Eternal  reposes  in  the  midst 
of  them,  a  deep  fountain  of  overflowing  and  infi¬ 
nite  love,  and  gives  to  all  rest  and  refreshment ;  in 
His  presence  stands  no  grave.” — Hesperus^  s.  TV., 
vol.  viii.,  p.  274,  275. 

Besides  the  higher  philosophy  of  life,  point¬ 
ing  to  another  and  an  eternal  world,  there 
is  in  Hesperus  an  undercurrent  of  political 
feeling,  an  advocacy  of  civil  liberty,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  miserable  despotism  under 
which  at  that  period  the  petty  states  of 
Germany  were  groaning,  which,  no  doubt, 
had  its  share  in  rendering  the  work  as  po¬ 
pular  as  it  was  from  the  very  first.  Of  the 


keenness  of  Jean  Paul’s  tone  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  our  readers  may  judge  by  the  following 
extract ; , 

“  Not  in  colleges  and  republics  only,  but  in  mo¬ 
narchies  too,  speeches  enough  are  made — not  to 
the  people,  but  to  its  curatores  ahsentis.  And  in 
like  manner  there  is  in  monarchies  liberty  enough, 
though  in  despotic  states  there  is  perhaps  more  of 
it  than  in  them  and  in  republics.  In  a  truly  des¬ 
potic  state,  as  in  a  frozen  cask  of  wine,  the  spirit 
(of  liberty)  is  not  lost,  but  only  concentrated  from 
the  watery  mass  around  into  one  fiery  point.  In 
such  a  happy  state  liberty  is  only  divided  among 
the  few  who  are  ripe  for  it,  that  is,  the  sultan  and 
his  bashaws;  and  this  goddess  (which  is  more 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  effigy  than  even  the  bird 
phoenix)  indemnifies  herself  for  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  by  the  greater  value  and  zeal  of  her  worship¬ 
pers  ;  and  that  the  more  easily,  as  the  few  epopts 
and  mystagogues  w^hich  she  has  in  such  states 
enjoy  her  influence  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  a 
whole  people  can  ever  attain  unto.  Like  inherit¬ 
ances,  liberty  is  reduced  by  the  number  of  parti¬ 
cipants;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
would  be  most  free  who  should  be  free  alone.  A 
democracy  and  an  oil-painting  can  be  placed  only 
on  a  canvas  in  which  there  are  no  knots  or  uneven 
places ;  but  a  despotic  state  is  a  piece  done  in  re¬ 
lief, — or,  stranger  still,  despotic  liberty  lives,  like 
canary-birds,  only  in  high  cages;  republican  liber¬ 
ty,  like  linnets,  only  in  low  and  long  ones. 

“  A  de.spot  is  the  practical  reason  of  a  whole 
country  ;  his  subjects  are  so  many  instincts  which 
rebel  against  it,  and  must  be  subdued.  To  him 
alone,  therefore,  the  legislative  power  belongs  (the 
executive  to  his  favorites).  Even  men  who  had 
no  higher  pretensions  than  that  they  were  men  of 
sense,  like  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  had  the  legislative 
power  all  to  themselves,  and  were  the  magnetic 
needles  which  guided  the  vessel  of  the  state  ;  but 
a  regular  desp-ot,  the  enthroned  successor  of  such 
men,  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  laws,  both  his 
own  and  other  people’s ;  and,  like  a  magnetic 
mountain,  he  draws  the  state  vessel  after  him. 

‘  To  be  one’s  own  slave  is  the  hardest  of  slave¬ 
ries,’  says  some  ancient,  at  least  some  Latin, 
writer;  but  the  despot  imposes  upon  others  the 
easier  form  of  slavery  only,  and  the  harder  one  he 
takes  upon  himself.  Another  author  says.  Pa- 
rere  scire,  par  imperio  gloria  est ;  so  that  a  negro 
slave  acquires  as  much  glory  and  honor  as  a  negro 
king.  Servi  pro  nullis  habenlur  ;  which  is  the 
reason  why  political  ciphers  are  as  little  sensible 
of  the  pressure  of  the  court  atmosphere  as  we  are 
of  that  of  the  common  atmosphere.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  political  entities,  that  is,  despots,  deserve 
their  liberty  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  that 
they  are  so  well  able  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  its 
value.  A  republican  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  ex.  gr.  the  Emperor  of  Persia,  whose  cap 
of  lib‘'riy  is  a  turban,  and  his  tree  of  liberty  a 
throne,  fights  behind  his  military  propaganda  and 
his  sans-culoites  for  liberty,  with  an  ardor  such  as 
the  ancient  authors  require  and  represent  in  our 
colleges.  Nay,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  de¬ 
ny  to  such  enthroned  republicans  the  magnanimity 
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of  a  Brutus,  until  they  shall  have  been  put  to  the 
test ;  and  if  good  rather  than  evil  deeds  were  chro¬ 
nicled  in  history,  we  should,  among  so  many 
shahs,  chans,  rajahs,  and  chaliffs,  have  to  point 
out  by  this  time  many  a  Harmodius,  Aristogiton, 
Brutus,  &c.,  who  did  not  shrink  from  paying  for 
his  liberty  (for  slaves  only  fight  for  that  of  others) 
the  dear  price  of  the  life  of  otherwise  good  men, 
and  even  of  his  own  friends.” — Hesperus,  s,  W., 
vol.  viii.,  p.  196-198. 

After  rising  as  high  as  he  did  in  his 
Hesperus,  we  are  disappointed  to  find  our 
author  descend  to  a  composition  so  full  of 
false  sentiment,  of  doubtful  morality,  and 
of  sporting  with  life,  death,  and  eternity,  as 
the“  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces;  or, 
the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Espousals  of 
the  poor  counsellor,  F.  St.  Siebenkiis.”* 
The  foundation  on  which  Jean  Paul  raised 
the  superstructure  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  wildest  stories  that  ever  entered  the 
human  brain,  is  a  duplicate  man,  i.  e.  two 
men  so  perfectly  alike,  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  to  enable  the  one  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other  without  the  possibility  of 
discovery,  merely  by  aflFecting  lameness, 
that  being  the  only  point  in  which  one  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other,  and  whieh  prevents  the ! 
exchange  of  individualities  from  becoming 
a  matter  of  mutual  accommodation.  But 
the  author  shall  himself  introduce  the  pair 
to  our  readers. 

“  Such  a  royal  alliance  of  two  strange  souls  has 
not  often  occurred.  The  same  contempt  for  the 
•fashionable  child's-play  of  life;  the  same  haired 
of  littleness  combined  with  tenderness  to  the  little ; 
the  same  abhorrence  of  mean  selfishness;  the 
same  laughter-love  in  the  fair  bedlam  earth  ;  the 
same  deafness  to  the  world’s,  but  not  to  honor’s, 
voice ; — these  were  no  more  than  the  first  faint 
lines  of  similitude  which  constituted  them  one 
soul  lodged  in  two  distinct  bodies.  Neither  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  foster-brothers  of  study,  and 
had  the  same  sciences,  even  to  jurisprudence,  for 
their  nurses,  of  any  great  weight,  seeing  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  very  similarity  of  studies  acts  upon 
friendship  as  a  deleterious  dissolvent.  Nay,  even 

♦  By  rendering  the  German  Armen- Advocat,  “  Ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  poor,”  the  English  translator  has 
dropped  out  an  equivocation  which  the  merry  author 
played  off  on  his  very  title-page.  The  Advocat 
answers  to  our  barrister  or  counsellor,  and, the  Armen- 
Advocat  means  a  counsellor  whose  practice  lies 
among  the  poor;  but  in  the  oblique  case,  in  which 
it  stands  on  the  title-page,  it  involves  the  double 
sense  of  a  counsellor  w'ho  is  himself  poor.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  it  should  be  rendered — after 
the  analogy  of  “  poor  house,”  “  poor  doctor” — by 
“  poor  counsellor.”  In  our  compound  word  “  poor- 
law  commissioner”  this  double  sense  does  not  exist, 
owing  to  the  interv'ening  word  “  law,”  and  to  the 
handsome  salaries  which  that  law  puts  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  commissioners. 


the  discrepancy  occasioned  by  their  opposite  po¬ 
larity, — Siebenkas  being  more  inclined  to  foigive, 
Leibgeber  to  punish  ;  the  former  being  more  of  a 
Horatian  satire,  the  latter  more  of  an  Aristophanic 
pa.squil,*full  of  unpoeticand  poetic  harshnesses, — 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  suited  as  they 
were.  But  as  female  friendship  rejoices  in  like¬ 
ness  of  apparel,  so  their  souls  wore  the  undress 
and  morning-suit  of  life, — their  two  bodies,  I 
mean, — altogether  of  the  same  trim,  color,  but¬ 
ton-holes,  lining,  and  cut;  both  had  the  same 
brilliancy  of  eye,  the  same  sallowness  of  counte¬ 
nance,  the  same  stature,  leanness,  and  all  the  rest; 
for  indeed  nature’s  prank  in  producing  likenesses 
is  much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed, 
because  it  is  remarked  only  when  some  prince 
or  other  great  man  is  imaged  forth  in  a  bodily 
counterpart.  I  could  have  wished,  therefore,  that 
Leibgeber  had  not  been  limping,  and  thereby  given 
occasion  to  distinguish  him  from  Siebenkas ;  more 
especially  as  the  latter  had  cleverly  abraded  and 
extirpated  the  mark  by  which  he  too  might  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  other,  with  the  cautery 
of  a  live  tc^  hurst  upon  the  mark,  which  consist¬ 
ed  in  a  pyramidal  mole  by  the  side  of  his  left  ear, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  or  of  the  zodiac  light, 
or  of  a  comet’s  tail  reversed ;  in  fact,  of  an  ass’s 
ear.  Partly  through  friendship,  and  partly  through 
relish  for  the  mad  scenes  which  were  occasioned 
in  every-day  life  by  their  being  mistaken  for  one 
another,  they  wished  to  carry  their  algebraic  equa¬ 
tion  yet  further,  by  bearing  the  same  Christian  and 
surnames.  But  this  involved  them  in  a  contest  of 
flattery ;  for  each  insisted  on  becoming  the  other’s 
namesake,  until  at  last  they  settled  the  dispute  by 
each  returning  the  name  taken  in  exchange,  after 
the  Otaheitean  fashion  of  exchanging  names 
together  with  the  hearts.  As  it  is  already  some 
years  since  my  hero  has  had  his  honest  name 
filched  from  him  by  his  name-thief  of  a  friend, 
and  has  got  the  other  honest  name  instead,  1  know 
no  help  for  it  in  my  chapters,  but  am  obliged  to 
produce  him  in  my  muster  roll,  even  as  I  presented 
him  at  the  threshold,  as  Firmian  Stanislaus  Sieben¬ 
kas,  and  the  other  as  Leibgeber  (i.  e.  *Bodygiver’), 
—although  1  want  no  critic  to  tell  me  that  the 
mere  comical  name  Siebenkas  (i.  e.  * Sevencheese') 
would  be  better  suited  to  the  humorous  visitor, 
with  whom  it  is  my  intention  by-and-by  to  bring 
the  world  better  acquainted  than  even  with  my¬ 
self.” — Siebenkas,  s.  ff.,  t.  xiv.,  pp.  31-33. 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  both  as 
the  key  to  that  thimble-riggery  and  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  upon  which  the  whole 
plot  of  Siebenkas  is  founded,  and  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  exuberance  of  thought  which 
constantly  heaps  figure  upon  figure,  and 
compresses  the  most  grotesque  contrasts  and 
the  most  striking  analogies  within  the 
briefest  compass  of  speech.  This  of  itself 
renders  it  extremely  difficult,  both  to  under¬ 
stand  Jean  Paul  in  the  original,  and  to 
translate  him  into  any  other  language  ;  and 
I  the  latter  difficulty  is  much  increased  by 
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his  frequent  intercalation  of  parenthetical 
thou^i^hts,  by  his  copious  use — copious  with 
all  German  writers,  but  more  copious  with 
Jean  Paul  than  with  any  other, — of  com¬ 
pound  words  of  his  own  manufacture,  and 
by  the  extraori^inary  manner  in  which 
the  different  significations  of  one  and  the 
same  word,  however  widely  apart  they  may 
lie,  are  pressed  close  together  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  author’s  versatile  wit.  Of  this 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in-  the  pas¬ 
sage  just  quoted.  The  opposite  character 
of  the  temperaments  of  the  two  friends, 
the  one  being  more  inclined  to  mildness, 
the  other  to  severity,  is  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  attachment  which  they 
felt  for  each  other ;  and  to  the  same 
pautual  attachment  the  author  refers  the 
striking  similarity  of  their  outward  persons. 
Upon  these  two  simple  ideas  the  author 
contrives  to  engraft,  first,  the  image  of  the 
mutual  attraction  of  opposite  magnetic 
poles ;  secondly,  the  antithesis  between 
“  Horatian  satires’’  and  “  Aristophanic  pas- 
quils thirdly,  the  punning  criticism  of 
describing  the  latter  as  “full  of  unpoetic 
and  poetic  harshness fourthly,  the  trope 
of  representing  the  body  as  the  “  undress 
and  morning-suit  of  life,”  carried  out  into 
the  details  of  “  trim  color,  button-holes, 
lining,  and  cut,”  on  the  one  hand,  and 
eyes,  color  of  the  face,  stature,  and  make, 
on  the  other  hand ;  fifthly,  the  girlish  notion 
of  adopting  similarity  in  dress  as  a  badge 
of  friendship  ;  sixthly,  the  general  observa¬ 
tion  that  personal  likenesses  are  more  com¬ 
mon  than  is  generally  thought,  and  pass 
unobserved  only  because  the  persons  them¬ 
selves  in  which  they  occur  do  not  fall  under 
observation.  And  while  all  these  incon¬ 
gruous  materials  are  welded  together  into 
two  thoughts  and  two  sentences,  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the 
double  signification  of  the  German  word 
Anziehen^  which  means  both  “  attraction” 
and  “  attire.”  Availing  himself  of  this, 
Jean  Paul  runs  down  his  first  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  thoughts  upon  the  sense  “  attraction'^ 
and  then  upon  the  strength  of  the  sense 
“  attire,'’*  hooks  on  to  it,  so  to  speak,  his 
second  cluster  of  ideas.  This  nice  point,  at 
which  the  two  sets  of  images  are  riveted  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
render  in  English  by  the  double  sense  at¬ 
tached  to  the  word  “  suited,"  being  over¬ 
looked,  the  coherence,  and  with  it  the  artistic 
beauty,  of  the  whole  passage  is  destroyed ; 
and  that  which  is  in  reality  a  most  skilful  and 
witty  combination,  assumes  the  appearance  j 


of  a  mere  negligent  jumble  of  ideas  ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  passage  in  question  in  Mr. 
Noel’s  translation: 

**  Nor  was  it  simply  the  want  of  resemblance, 
which,  as  an  opposite  pole,  decided  their  attraction. 
Siebankas  was  more  ready  to  forgive,  Leibgeber 
to  punish  :  the  former  was  more  to  be  compared  to 
a  satire  of  Horace,  the  latter  to  a  ballad  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  with  its  unpoetical  and  poetical  disso¬ 
nances;  but  like  girls  who,  when  they  become 
friends,  love  to  wear  the  same  dress,  so  did  their 
souls  wear  exactly  the  same  frock-coat  and  morn- 
ing-dres.'»  of  life ;  I  mean,  two  bodies,  with  the 
same  cuffs  and  collars,  of  the  same  color,  button¬ 
holes,  trimmings,  and  cut.  Both  had  the  same 
brightness  of  eye,  the  same  sallowness  of  face, 
the  same  height,  and  the  same  meagreness ;  for 
the  phenomenon  of  similarity  of  features  is  more 
common  than  is  generally  believed,  being  only 
remarked  when  some  prince  or  great  man  casts  a 
bodily  reflection.” — Flower^  Fruity  and  Tliorn 
Pieces  by  Noel^  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

Here  the  word  “  attraction,”  which  an¬ 
swers  only  to  one  of  the  two  senses  of  the 
German  “  Anziehen,"  is  evidently  an  in- 
suflicient  translation ;  it  is  besides  di¬ 
vided  from  the  sentence  with  which  it 
should  stand  in  immediate  connexion, 
by  the  whole  parenthetical  sentence ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lameness  of  the  phrase, 
“  more  to  be  compared  to,”  or  of  the  inap¬ 
propriate  rendering  of  “  Gassenhauer"  by 
“  ballad,”  and  of  “  Harten"  by  “disso¬ 
nances  which  latter,  moreover,  in  Mr. 
Noel’s  translation,  refers  to  the  “  ballads 
of  Aristophanes”  only,  whereas,  in  the* 
original,  it  refers  to  both,  but  principally 
to  Leibgeber ;  whence  “  harshness”  is 
preferable  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  clum¬ 
sy  circumlocution,  “  girls  who,  when  they 
become  friends,”  for  “  Freundinnen,"  and 
the  tasteless  “  phenomenon,”  for  Natur- 
spiel,"  complete  the  process  of  deterioration 
which  Jean  Paul’s  original  has  undergone 
in  the  hands  of  his  translator.  This  brief 
specimen  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  dif¬ 
ficult,  nay,  next  to  impossible,  it  is  to  trans¬ 
late  Jean  Paul  well,  and  how  easy  to  man¬ 
gle  him.  The  fact  is,  that  even  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  whose  translations  are  on  the  whole 
admirable,  was  obliged  to  take  great  liber¬ 
ties  occasionally  with  the  original,  and  has 
not  unfrequently  lost  some  of  the  more 
recondite  allusions  in  which  the  writings  of 
Jean  Paul  abound.  It  is,  indeed,  no  dis¬ 
paragement,  even  to  a  first  rate  German 
scholar,  to  say,  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
translate  that  author ;  for  among  his  own 
countrymen  there  are  but  few  capable  of 
appreciating  all  his  beauties,  and  following 
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him  through  the  bonndless  variety  and  the 
vast  expanse  of  that  world  of  thought  in 
which  he  moves  with  such  astounding  ease 
and  agility.  His  mind  resembles  a  com¬ 
plicated  prismatic  apparatus  in  which  the 
rays  of  light,  and  the  colors  into  which 
they  resolve  themselves,  are  perpetually 
scattered,  variously  reflected,  and  gathered 
up  again  into  one  focus ;  or  better,  it  is  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  which  at  every  turn  and 
shake  produces  a  new  combination,  and 
presents  to  the  eye,  as  if  by  mere  chance, 
an  endless  variety  of  the  most  regular  and 
beautiful  designs. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Siebenkas. 
The  poor  counsellor,  who,  like  other  briefless 
barristers,  is  obliged  to  betake  himself  to 
authorship,  has  the  misfortune  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  wife  whose  mind  is  as  narrow  as  his 
circumstances ;  who,  while  he  labors  hard  at 
the  literary  lathe,  interrupts  and  irritates 
him  perpetually  with  household  questions 
and  household  operations ;  and,  while  he 
strives  to  escape  from  the  closeness  and 
misery  of  real  life  to  the  regions  of  higher 
thought  and  feeling,  is  for  ever  harping  on 
his  poverty,  and  taking  occasion,  from 
every  little  incident  of  daily  life,  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  his  troubles  keen  and 
fresh  before  his  mind.  The  desolation  of  his 
life  is  yet  increased  by  the  evident  prefer¬ 
ence  which  his  wife,  I.enette,  to  whom  he 
was  in  the  first  instance  tenderly  attached, 
feels  for  a  friend  and  daily  visitor  at  his 
house,  one  Schulrathy  i.  e.  “school-coun¬ 
cillor,”  Stiefel,  whose  common-place  mind 
harmonizes  better  with  her  own  than  that 
of  her  eccentric  husband,  while  her  consci¬ 
ence  is  effectually  prevented  from  taking 
the  alarm,  because  her  unconscious  predi¬ 
lection  for  him  is  set  down  to  the  account 
of  her  admiration  for  his  pious  and  ortho¬ 
dox  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  with  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  free-thinking 
remarks  of  Siebenkas  must  have  formed  to 
a  religious  female  mind  a  somewhat  uncom¬ 
fortable  contrast.  The  unpropitious  na¬ 
ture  of  his  friend’s  financial  and  domestic 
position  does  not  escape  the  notice  of  Leib- 
geber,  who,  happening  to  get  the  offer  of 
a  bailiwick  on  the  estates  of  the  Count  of 
Vaduz,  conceives  the  strange  plan  of  extri¬ 
cating  his  double  from  all  his  difficulties 
by  letting  him  personate  himself  in  the 
bailiwick,  after  passing  previously  through 
a  sham  death  and  burial  at  his  own  home. 
This  plan  he  accordingly  presses  upon  his 
friend,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  is  per¬ 
suaded  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  being 


moved  thereto  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
consideration  that  Lenette,  who,  as  his 
wife,  leads  a  life  of  great  wretchedness, 
would  in  all  probability,  if  left  a  widow 
per  hypothesiny  marry  Stiefel.  A  roman¬ 
tic  acquaintance  which,  at  this  very  time, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Leibgeber,  he  forms  with 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  high 
mental  attainments,  the  intimate  friend  of 
his  friend,  Natalia  by  name,  adds  a  new 
interest  to  his  life  and  to  the  story  ;  though 
she  is  no  further  concerned  in  the  present 
affair  than  that,  being  penniless  and  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  rich  relation,  who  wants  to  marry 
her  to  a  worthless  character,  she  consents,  in 
ignorance,  of  course,  of  the  entire  scheme, 
to  accept  a  pension  secured  for  her  in  a  life- 
insurance  office,  upon  the  decease  of  her 
admirer  ;  a  “  fagud,”  as  we  should  call  it 
in  plain  English,  upon  the  office  aforesaid, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  a 
widow’s  pension  for  Lenette,  Leibgeber 
furnishes  the  funds  ;  the  dishonesty  of  the 
transaction  being  somewhat  palliated  by  an 
intention  to  indemnify  the  office  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  bailiwick.  All  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  plan  being  settled,  Sieben¬ 
kas  returns  home,  and  is  soon  after  follow¬ 
ed  by  Leibgeber,  when  the  pseudo-tragedy 
of  his  death  and  burial  is  enacted,  and  he 
proceeds  to  his  bailiwick.  After  the  lapse 
of  two  years,  curiosity  induces  him  to  revi¬ 
sit  incog,  the  scene  of  his  former  life,  when 
he  finds  that  his  relict,  Lenette,  who  had, 
according  io  his  own  wish,  expressed  upon 
his  supposed  death- bed,  married  the  SchuU 
rathy  has  lately  died  in  her  first  childbed. 
This  intelligence  induces  him,  during  the 
night,  to  seek  her  grave  in  the  churchyard  ; 
and  there  he  meets  Natalia,  who,  believing 
him  dead,  had  come  on  a  similar  errand  to 
visit  his  cenotaph.  She  takes  him  at  first 
for  his  ghost,  and  is  well-nigh  killed  by 
fright ;  but  a  recognition  and  explanation 
afterwards  takes  place,  which  ends  in  their 
espousals,  and  so  justifies  the  quaint  order 
of  events  in  the  title-page  of  the  work. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  ample 
opportunities  the  story  of  which  we  have 
now  given  our  readers  a  brief  abstract, 
omitting  all  the  minor  details,  and  all  the 
subordinate  characters,  would  afford  to  Jean 
Paul’s  inexhaustible  humor  to  display  itself. 
But  the  sport  which  he  makes,  though  not 
uncongenial  to  the  German  mind,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  speak  and  think  on  the  highest  and  the 
most  serious  subjects  with  an  alarming  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom,  is  hardly  suited  to  our 
English  taste,  or  justifiable  in  the  abstract; 
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and  Jean  Paul  himself  was  carried  by  the 
impulse  which  he  had  given  to  himself, 
so  far  beyond  all  the  bounds  within  which 
poetic  fancy  should  be  restrained  by  reli¬ 
gious  awe,  as  to  introduce  Christ  proclaim¬ 
ing  from  the  summit  of  the  universe  the 
non-existence  of  a  God.  It  is  true,  the 
whole  vision  forms  part  of  a  dream,  and  its 
object  is  not  to  inculcate  atheism,  but  to 
combat  it,  by  showing  the  utter  desolation 
of  heart  and  mind  which  atheism  involves  ; 
but  even  this  cannot  reconcile  us  to  a  con¬ 
ceit  so  wild  and  strange,  and,  as  we  cannot 
help  feeling,  in  spite  of  all  the  apologies 
by  which  Jean  Paul  prefaces  it,  so  irreve¬ 
rent,  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  depth  and  grandeur  of 
many  of  the  thoughts  which  occur  in  this 
extraordinary  composition.  The  idea,  for 
instance,  of  “  a  vacant,  bottomless  eye- 
socket,  staring  down  upon  the  immensity 
of  creation,”  instead  of  “  the  Divine  eye,” 
is  a  delineation  of'  atheism  at  once  so  bold 
and  so  graphic,  as  to  be  worth  a  score  of 
dry  arguments  against  it :  the  fault  we  find 
is,  that  such  an  idea  should  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  who  gives  the  description 
of  that  “  vacant,  bottomless  eye-socket” 
to  the  expectant  universe  as  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  after  the  Eternal  Father. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  eminent 
of  Jean  Paul’s  productions,  is  his  “  Titan,” 
on  which  he  was  engaged  one  year  beyond 
the  Horatian  term  of  literary  finish.  It 
was  already  written  in  part,  when  Siebenkas 
was  given  to  the  world ;  and  with  his  usual 
love  of  fun  and  mystification,  Jean  Paul 
brings  several  of  the  characters  of  Sieben¬ 
kas  on  the  stage  again  in  Titan.  The  most 
conspicuous  among  these  is  Leibgeber,  who, 
having  restored  that  name  to  its  original 
owner,  and  being  precluded  from  resuming 
his  own  proper  name,  Siebenkas,  by  its  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  cenotaph  of  his  friend, 
has  now  assumed  the  name  of  Scioppius, 
contracted  into  the  German  Schoppe,  an 
eccentric  character,  as  Bayle’s  dictionary 
testifies,  full  of  strange  opinions,  and  a 
wandering  Proteus  with  many  aliases  like 
himself.  In  the  story  of  Titan,  he  enacts 
the  part  of  the  devoted  ^friend  and  tutor 
extraordinary  of  the  young  hero,  who,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  sagaci¬ 
ty,  manages  to  penetrate  into  various  se¬ 
crets,  and  amidst  all  his  wild  vagaries,  ren¬ 
ders  the  most  essential  services  to  his  pupil- 
friend.  The  chief  interest,  however,  which 
attaches  to  the  character  of  Schoppe,  is 


not  the  place  which  he  fills  in  the  wheel- 
work  of  the  novel,  but  the  fact  of  his  being 
an  impersonation  of  the  keenest  satire  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  by  which  he  is 
represented  as  becoming  at  last  half-crazed. 
He  is  the  alleged  author  of  the  “  Clavis 
Fichtiana  seu  Leibgeberiana,”*  published 
by  Jean  Paul  as  an  “  appendix  to  the  first 
comical  appendix  to  Titan,”  which,  in  a 
series  of  articles  under  various  head¬ 
ings,  exhibits  the  philosophical  system  of 
Fichte  in  the  most  ludicrous  light.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  persiflage,  we  give 
the  article 

“  Leibgeber.  ‘  It  strikes  myself,’  said  I,  as  I 
was  taking  a  cursory  review  of  my  system  whilst 
bathing  my  feet,  and  looking  significantly  at  my 
toes,  the  nails  of  which  were  being  pared — ‘  that 
I  am  the  all  and  the  Universe;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  become  more  in  the  world  than  the  world 
itself,  and  God,  and  the  spiritual  world  in  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Only  1  ought  not  to  have  spent  so  much 
time  (which,  after  all,  is  of  my  own  making)  be¬ 
fore  1  discovered,  after  half  a  score  of  metamor¬ 
phoses  d  la  Vishnu,  that  I  am  the  natura  natu- 
ranSi  and  the  demiurgos  and  the  pulley-lever  of  the 
universe.  I  feel  exactly  like  that  beggar,  who, 
waking  from  sleep,  finds  himself  all  at  once  a 
king.  What  a  wonderful  being,  producing  every¬ 
thing  except  itself  (for  it  only  rises  into  existence, 
and  never  exists),  is  that  absolute  ‘  I’  of  mine, 
which  is  the  progenitor  of  all  else  ! 

“  Here  I  was  unable  to  keep  my  feet  any  longer 
in  the  water,  but  paced  to  and  fro,  barefooted  and 
dripping.  ‘  Come,  for  once,’  said  I,  *  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  thy  creations — space — time  (as 
far  down  as  the  eighteenth  century) — whatever  ex¬ 
ists  in  both, — the  worlds — whatever  is  on  them — 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,— the  beggarly  king¬ 
doms  of  royalty, — the  kingdom  of  truth, — the 
kingdom  of  the  reviewers ; — and  last,  not  least, 
all  the  libraries!’  And  consequently,  the  few 
volumes  too  which  Fichte  has  written  :  first,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  produce  or  suppose  him  before  he  can 
dip  his  pen ;  for  it  depends  entirely  upon  my  moral 
politeness  whether  I  shall  concede  him  any  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  secondly,  because  even  if  I  do  concede 
it,  we  can  neither  of  us,  being  both  anti-influx- 
ionists,  ever  listen  to  our  respective  ‘  I’s,’  but  we 
must  both  invent  what  each  reads  of  the  other, 

♦  One  of  the  mystifications  by  which  Jean  Paul 
makes  himself  merry  at  the  expense  of  his  readers, 
is,  that  as,  on  one  hand,  he  works  his  ovu  person 
into  the  story  of  his  novels,  under  various  dis¬ 
guises;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attributes  some 
of  his  own  publications  to  the  fictitious  characters 
in  his  novels.  Thus,  while  Leibgeber  or  Schoppe 
is  made  the  author*  of  the  Claris  Fichtinna,  tne 
“  Selection  from  the  Devil’s  Papers,”  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  is  alleged  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Siebenkas,  the 
production  of  his  tortured  brain  during  his  purgato¬ 
rial  matrimony  with  Lenette ;  and  in  the  “  Flegel- 
jahre”  the  “  Greenland  Law’suits”  are  attributed  to 
the  humorous  twin-brother,  VuU. 
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he  my  Clavis,  and  I  his  sheets.  Therefore,  I  call 
the  epistemology*  unhesitatingly  my  work,*  or 
Leibgeberianism,  supposing  even  that  Fichte  did 
exist  and  entertained  similar  thous:hts ;  in  that  case 
he  would  only  act  the  part  of  Newton  with  his 
fluxions,  and  I  that  of  Leibnitz  with  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus,  two  great  men  like  ourselves.  Even 
as  there  are  a  like  number  of  philosophical  Mes¬ 
siahs,  Kant  and  Fichte ;  and  the  Jews  also  reckon 
two  Messiahs,  one,  the  Son  of  Joseph,  the  other, 
the  Son  of  David.” — Clavis  Fichtiana,  s.  W., 
t.  xxvii.,  pp.  41,  42. 

Poor  Schoppe,  a  determined  Fichtian, 
by  irony  and  hypothesis,  continues  to  dwell 
upon  the  key-note  of  Fichte’s  philosophy, 
the  “I,”  until  at  last  it  begins  to  haunt 
him  like  an  evil  spirit.  Finding  that  he 
excites  considerable  surprise  by  the  appre¬ 
hensions  which  he  expresses  lest  the  “  1” 
should  appear  to  him,  he  exclaims  in  great 
wrath  : — 

“  Oh,  I  see,  I  take  you ;  quite,  quite !  You  do 
not  think  me  one-eighth  part  as  rational  as  your¬ 
selves,  but  rather  mad.  Wolf  If  here!  here! 
Thou  beast  hast  often  in  my  solilar}’  rambles  and 
wanderings  been  my  shield-bearer  and  exorcist 
against  the  ‘  I.*  Sir,  a  man  that  has  read  Fichte, 
and  his  vicar-general  and  brain-serf  Sf  helling,  as 
often  as  1  have  done,  by  way  of  fun,  will  at  last 
find  the  matter  sufficiently  serious.  The  ‘  1’  sup¬ 
poses  itself,  i.  e.  the  ‘  1’  and  that  certain  remainder 
which  some  people  call  the  world.  When  phi¬ 
losophers  deduce  anything, — for  instance,  an  idea, 
or  themselves, — from  themselves,  they  fail  not,  if 
they  are  proper  philosophers  at  all,  to  deduce  in 
like  manner  the  remaining  universe.  The  ‘  I’  im¬ 
agines  itself ;  i.  is  therefore  the  object  and  the 
subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lair  of  both ;  by 
Jove  !  there  is  an  empirical  and  pure  ‘  I the  last 
words  which,  according  to  Sheridan  and  Oxford, 
Swift  pronounced  shortly  before  his  death,  were, 

*  I  am  I,’  which  I  call  sufficiently  philosophical .... 

“  I  can  put  up  with  anything  except  the  *  I,’  the 
pure  intellectual  ‘  I,’  the  god  of  gods.  How  often 
have  I  not,  like  my  name  and  deed-sake  Scioppius 
or  Schoppe,  changed  my  name,  and  have  annually 
become  a  different  man,  yet  still  the  pure  ‘  I’  is 
manifestly  pursuing  me.  One  sees  it  most  plainly 
in  journeys,  when  one  looks  at  one’s  own  legs, 
and  sees  and  hears  them  stalking  along,  and  puts 
the  question.  Who  is  it  that  is  so  vigorously  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  me  down  there  ?  And  then  he  is 
eternally  talking  to  me :  if  he  should  some  day 
personally  appear  before  me,  I  should  not  be  the 
last  to  grow  faint  and  pale  as  death.” — IVfon,  s. 
fV.y  t.  xxiv.,  pp.  114, 115. 

This  tendency  to  insanity,  engendered 
by  Fichte’s  philosophy,  is  brought  to  a  cri- 

•  The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  works  of  Fichte 
is,  “  Wissensckaftslehre''  which,  after.the  analogy  of 
technology^  Tc^voXovia,  we  render  epistemology. 

t  The  name  of  Schoppe’s  dog. 


sis  by  the  prediction  of  a  mysterious  person¬ 
age,  half-wizard,  half-juggler,  who  finds 
him  an  obstruction  to  his  dark  and  crooked 
desigiis,  and  tells  him  that  within  a  certain 
period  he  will  be  beside  himself.  The  im¬ 
pression  produced  on  Schoppe’s  mind  by 
this  prophecy,  helps,  as  predictions  of  such 
a  nature  are  apt  to  do,  to  bring  about  its 
own  verification;  and  an  accumulation  of 
harassing  incidents  at  the  critical  period 
works  up  his  mind  to  such  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
citement  that  his  bodily  health  gives  way 
under  it,  and  he  dies  in  a  paroxysm  brought 
on  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Siebenkas, 
whom  he  mistakes  for  the  long-dreaded  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  “  I.” 

“  *  My  Schoppe,’  exclaimed  the  figure  (Sieben¬ 
kas),  ♦  I  am  in  search  of  thee :  dost  thou  not  know 
me  ?  ‘  Long  enough  have  I  known  thee  !  thou 
art  old  “  I” — come  on  then,  and  put  thy  face  close 
to  mine,  and  make  this  stupid  existence  cold,’  cried 
Schoppe,  with  a  last  effort  of  existing  manhood. 

‘  I  am  Siebenkas,’  said  his  double  tenderly,  and 
stepped  quite  close  to  him.  ‘  So  am  I,  “  1”  equal 
to  “  I,”  added  the  other  in  a  low  tone,  and  his 
heart,  overwhelmed,  broke  in  death.” — Titan^s, 
W.,  t.  xxiv.,  p.  158. 

As  regards  the  plot  itself,  in  the  denoue^ 
ment  of  which  the  tragic  end  of  Schoppe 
bears  so  conspicuous  a  part,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  complicated  among  all  the  novels  of 
our  author ;  and,  in  fact,  so  full  of  the  most 
inconceivable  conceits,  and  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  improbabilities,  that  Jean  Paul’s 
merit  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  intention 
of  his  story,  as  in  the  skilful  management 
of  it,  by  which  he  contrives  to  make  his 
reader  forget  the  fictitious  character  of  the 
wildest  fictions,  and  carries  him  through 
them  all,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  interest,  such  as  usually  belongs 
only  to  real  persons  and  events.  The  whole 
is  evidently  a*  improved  and  enlarged 
edition  of  “  Hesperus:”  the  groundwork  of 
the  story  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  the 
education,  in  a  private  station,  and  under 
a  feigned  name,  of  the  heir  to  a  throne.  In 
Hesperus,  the  disguised  prince,  Flamin,  is 
one  of  the  subordinate  characters,  distin¬ 
guished  indeed  by  a  certain  princely  excess 
of  self-will  and  violence  of  passion,  but 
otherwise  not  rising  above  the  common 
level ;  and  this,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
otherwise  than  a  defect  in  the  whole  plan  of 
Hesperus,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Jean 
Paul  the  notion  of  reproducing  the  same 
idea,  of  course  with  the  necessary  variations 
in  the  details  of  the  plot  to  prevent  actual 
repetition,  in  his  Titan.  Here,  according- 
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ly,  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  is  con¬ 
centrated  upon  Count  Albano,  who  is  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  German  principality,  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  hut  who  appears  on 
the  stage  as  the  son  of  a  Spanish  grandee. 
Around  his  lofty  and  highly  finished  charac¬ 
ter  all  the  other  personages  revolve,  like 
attendant  stars  around  the  central  sun.  In 
the  place  of  Lord  Horion  we  have  in  Titan 
the  Spanish  knight  Don  Gaspard  de  Cesara, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Lord  Horion 
is  animated  by  high  thoughts  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  whereas  Don  Gaspard  ts  im¬ 
pelled  partly  by  vindictive  feelings,  and 
partly  by  an  ambitious  design  to  effect  an 
alliance  between  Albano  and  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Countess  Linda  de  Romeiro.  Of 
the  female  characters,  not  one  approaches 
to  the  perfection  of  Clotilda  in  Hesperus  : 
Liana,  the  first  object  of  Albano’s  love, 
placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those 
of  Clotilda,  in  the  house  of  thoroughly 
worldly  and  ill-assorted  parents,  is  too  soft 
and  morbidly  poetic,  ajid  melts  away  before 
the  heat  of  life’s  trials,  like  fresh  fallen 
snow  before  the  sun’s  rays.  Her  early  death 
removes  this  formidable  obstacle  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  Don  Gaspard’s  ambitious 
designs,  and  Alvano  is  captivated  by  the 
far  more  commanding  charms  of  Linda. 
But  that  bond,  too,  is  broken  by  the  moral 
fall  of  Linda,  whose  romantic  notions  of 
love,  spurning  matrimony  as  a  vulgar  bond- 
age,’  are  abused  by  a  villain,  the  former 
friend  of  Albano  and  his  rival  for  the  hand 
of  Linda,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her  of 
her  innocence  ;  the  similarity  of  his  voice 
to  that  of  Albano,  and  her  debility  of  sight 
after  sunset,  even  to  actual  blindness,  fa¬ 
voring  his  diabolical  design.  Ultimately, 
after  the  discovery  of  Albano’s  real  birth, 
and  his  accession  to  his  ancestral  dominions, 
he  forms  an  alliance  with  a  princess,  named 
Idoina,  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  departed  Liana,  but  who  is  kept  too 
much  in  the  background  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  story,  to  give  scope  for  a 
development  of  her  character  sufficient  to 
interest  the  reader  in  her. 

To  exhibit  a  highly  gifted  and  morally 
powerful  nature,  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
discipline  of  heart  and  naind  which  Albano 
undergoes  during  the  course  of  these  trans¬ 
actions,  surrounded  by  the  most  opposite  in- 
fluencibs,  and  by  a  variety  of  persons  whose 
characters  are  not  less  discordant  than  the 
aims  which  they  pursue,  and  which  are  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  himself,  is  the 
main  object  which  the  author  of  Titan  had 
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in  view.  The  dream  of  human  greatness  and 
goodness  is  realized  in  the  charafcter  of  the 
hero ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  raised 
to  the  truth  of  the  moral,  as  involving  the 
fallacious  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  few  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  embody  that  doctrine  in 
fiction,  have  taken  a  loftier  aim,  or  handled 
their  pencil  with  greater  boldness  and  effect, 
than  Jean  Paul  in  this,  which,  after  all, 
stands  out  pre-eminent  among  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  as  the  master-work  of  his  genius.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  to  this  leading  idea,  and  interwo¬ 
ven  with  it,  there  are  other  and  kindred 
thoughts  of  high  moral  truth  ;  such  as  the 
victory  which,  under  the  most  crushing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  feeblest  may  achieve  by 
the  triumphant  power  of  an  invincible  en¬ 
durance,  exemplified  in  the  touching  fate  of 
Liana;  the  certain  and  fearful  danger  re¬ 
sulting  from  presumptuous  disregard  of  the 
unalterable  rules  of  moral  order,  in  the 
terrible  fate  of  Linda ;  and  the  desperate 
termination  of  a  career  of  reckless  self- 
indulgence  in  that  of  her  seducer,  Roquai- 
rol,  who,  after  strutting  on  life’s  stage  in 
all  the  eccentricity  of  a  highly  talented  rot/^, 
blows  out  his  brains  in  the  last  act  of  a 
tragedy  of  his  own  composition,  in  which 
he  has  reserved  to  himself  the  part  of  the 
suicide.  In  addition  to  these  high  lessons. 
Titan  contains  a  vast  abundance  of  keen 
and  graphic  satire  upon  court  life  and 
the  corruptions  of  government,  which  shows 
that  Jean  Paul  had  not  yet  escaped  from 
the  infection  of  the  liberalism  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  propaganda,  the  traces  of  which, 
in  his  Hesperus,  we  have  before  noticed. 
Moreover,  the  perusal  of  Titan  is  rendered 
interesting  and  instructive  by  many  profound 
and  acute  remarks  on  the  subject  of  art ; 
the  cultivation  of  his  taste  being  made  a 
prominent  part  of  Albano’s  education  by 
Don  Gaspard,  who  for  this  purpose  engages, 
along  with  the  philosophical  Schoppe,  a 
Greek  artist,  to  bear  him  company  in  his 
travels.  The  depth  and  truth  of  Jean 
Paul’s  observations  on  these  subjects,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  are  the  more 
surprising,  because  he  never  visited  the 
scenes  which  he  depicts  in  such  glowing  and 
graphic  language  in  person,  but  derived  his 
information  partly  from  books  and  partly 
from  one  of  the  four  siSter  princesses  to  whom 
Titan  is  dedicated. 

In  Titan,  Jean  Paul  reached  the  highest 
point  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  “  Ideal,” 
according  to  his  views  of  life  and  of  human 
nature.  He  was  himself  evidently  con- 
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scious  that  he  could  not  exceed  his  Albano 
and  his  Clotilda,  the  Jupiter  Olympius.  and 
the  Venus  Urania  of  his  poetic  chisel.  The 
eflForts  of  his  genius,  in  producing  the  two 
fictions  of  Hesperus  and  Titan,  had  lifted 
him  to  the  top  of  Parnassus ;  and  having 
reached  it,  he  wisely  determined  not  to 
waste  his  strength  or  to  jeopardize  his  fame 
by  abortive  endeavors  to  outdo  himself. 
Instead  of  straining  his  powerful  nature,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done  in  his  ascent  to  the 
cloud-capped  mountain  of  the  Muses,  he 
was  content  henceforth  to  exercise  it  gently 
by  disporting  himself  upon  its  summit. 
None  of  his  subsequent  works  exhibit  the 
same  concentration  of  his  varied  gifts ;  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  subjected  his  now  ma¬ 
tured  mind  to  an  analytic  process,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  open  for  every  faculty  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  it  a  separate  channel  in  which  it 
might  flow  forth,  for  the  instruction  and  de¬ 
light  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  public, 
and  for  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  what  he  considered  his  ealling  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  the  writings  which  belong  to 
this  last  period  of  Jean  Paul’s  literary 
history,  some  are  philosophical,  a  few  po¬ 
litical,  and  the  rest  divided  between  comic 
and  sentimental  humor.  Among  the  comic 
productions  we  have  chiefly  to  notiee  “  Dr. 
Katzenberger'^s  Badereise,^"^  or  “  Visit  to 
the  Watering-Place”  of  “  Maulbourn,” 
Anglice  “  Mouthbourn;”  the  “  Life  of  jPt- 
6e/;”  “  Nicolaus  Markgrafy  or  the  Comet 
and  the  “  Journey  of  the  Military  Chaplain, 
Attila  Schmclzle,  to  FldtZj^  of  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  given  an  admirable  transla¬ 
tion,  with  occasional  abridgments.  Of  an 
earlier  date,  and  more  sentimental  than 
comic  in  the  character  of  its  humor,  is  the 
unfinished  novel  entitled  the  “  Flegeljahrey'* 
or  lubber  years,  of  which,  under  the  title 
of  “  Walt  and  Vult,”  the  names  of  the 
two  heroes  of  the  tale,  the  American  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Life  of  Jean  Paul  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation.  The  story  itself, 
strange  as  all  our  author’s  stories  are,  is  a 
kind  of  mythic  representation  of  the  two 
sides  of  his  own  poetic  genius  ;  one  of  the 
twin-brothers,  W alt,  being  a  dreamy  senti¬ 
mentalist,  the  other,  Vult,  a  man  of  the 
world,  full  of  practical  sense  and  humor. 
The  latter,  a  vaurieuy  who  roams  through 
the  world  as  a  strolling  musician,  in  vain 
attempts  to  protect  the  former  from  the  loss 
of  a  large  inheritance  left  him,  but  under 
conditions  which  to  a  person  of  Walt’s 
simplicity  of  character,  unacquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  visionarj^cast  of  mind 


prove  constant  snares.  For  a  while  the  two 
brothers  live  together  in  great  harmony ; 
until  they  both  become  enamored  of  Wina, 
a  great  beauty,  by  whose  exalted  rank, 
however,  the  attainment  of  her  hand  is 
rendered  as  hopeless  for  poor  Walt,  as  the 
possession  of  the  inheritance  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  attached  to  it  by  the  testator. 
Nevertheless  Walt  is  the  accepted  lover, 
while  Vult  meets  with  a  decided  refusal,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  takes  his  leave  of 
his  incorrigible  and  yet  more  fortunate 
brother.  Thus  the  story  ends,  or  rather  is 
broken  oflf  in'  the  middle,  though  the  alle¬ 
gory  seems  complete  ;  the  inability  of  po¬ 
etic  genius  either  to  secure  the  lower  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  material,  or  to  reach  the  high¬ 
er  aims  of  the  ideal  world,  being  admirably 
represented  by  the  situation  in  which  Walt 
is  left,  with  a  lady  love*  whom  he  has  no 
hope  of  marrying,  and  a  fortune  which  he 
has  no  chance  of  realizing ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  utter  inutility  of  that  keen 
and  humorous  perception  of  life  which  often 
accompanies  poetic  genius,  and  did  so  pre¬ 
eminently  in  the  case  of  Jean  Paul,  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  restraining  its  eccen¬ 
tric  flights,  and  the  reputUation  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  of  the  humor  of  the  clown  by 
the  highest  ideal  of  poesy,  are  ingeniously 
rendered  in  the  allegory  by  the  futility  of 
all  Vult’s  efforts  to  prevent  the  mistakes  of 
Walt,  and  his  rejection  by  the  noble  and 
lovely  Wina. 

As  regards  the  merit  of  the  performance 
by  which  the  American  editor  of  Jean  Paul’s 
Life  has  attempted  to  transplant  this  inter¬ 
esting  tale  upon  the  soil  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  we  are  bound  tO  warn  our  readers, 
that  if  they  wish  to  steer  clear  of  the  lofty 
genius  and  the  poetic  beauties  of  our  author, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  make  use  of  this 
translation,  which  turns  all  his  bright  poe¬ 
try  into  dull  prose  much  more  effectually 
than  it  does  his  German  into  English.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  which  a 
translator  of  Jean  Paul  has  to  cope  with ; 
but  making  every  allowance  for  these,  and 
for  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  the  copy  as  . 
compared  with  the  original,  we  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  translation  before  us  comes  up 
even  to  the  most  moderate  requirementfik;, 
which  the  reading  public  has  a  right  to  make"*^ 
upon  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  poetic- 
beauties  and  the  keen  wit  of  Jean  Paul  are 
evidently  lost  upon  this  translator;  and 
through  an  exceedingly  imperfe6t  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  apparently  of  its 
very  accidence,  even  the  ^ammatical  sense 
is  not  always  faithfully  given. 
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From  Fraier’i  MagkziB«. 

WALTER  SCOTT— HAS  HISTORY  GAINED  BY  HIS  WRITINGS  ? 


We  have  been  informed  by  our  elders, 
that  the  present  generation,  brought  up  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  a  Bulwer  and  a  Disraeli, 
a  Mr.  James  and  a  Mrs.  Trollope,  is  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  particular  kind 
of  success  which  the  early  novels  of  Scott 
obtained.  Every  one  of  us  has,  probably, 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  a  novel  is  ; — a  book, 
which  while  in  the  embryotic  state  of  pre¬ 
liminary  puff  and  advertisement  is  of  nei- 1 
ther  good  nor  evil  name,  but  which  must 
be  finally  brought  up  for  sentence  before 
every  man  who  belongs  to  a  book  club,  or 
subscribes  to  a  circulating  library.  But 
thirty  years  ago,  neither  had  the  machinery 
which  diffuses  Mr.  Colburn’s  publications! 
over  the  face  of  the  country  come  into  exist¬ 
ence,  nor  was  this  prima  facie  character  of 
theirs,  or  rather  this  absence  of  character, 
at  all  acknowledged.  In  fact,  every  novel 
came  into  the  world  with  a  brand  upon  it. 
The  trail  of  the  “  Minerva  Press”  was  over 
all.  In  writings  intended  more  especially 
for  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  the  ^ood 
old  cottage  tracts,  which  used  to  enforce 
order  and  morality  with  edifying  stories  of 
rustic  worthies  and  their  miraculous  success 
in  life,  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  re¬ 
spectable  and  decorous  effusions  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Redgauntlet,  and  such  small  deer, 
denounced  in  language  which  one  would, 
now-a-days,  think  strong  if  applied  to  Paul 
de  Kock  or  Pigault  le  Brun  ;  while  essay¬ 
ists,  the  forcible-feebles  of  higher  preten¬ 
sion,  over  whose  dreary  pages  many  of  our 
readers  have  doubtless  yawned  in  the  count¬ 
less  editions  and  imitations  of  the  Elegant 
Extracts^  sneered  magnificently  at  fiction, 
as  unworthy  to  occupy  the  time  which  a 
man  of  intellect  must  spend  in  reading, 
much  more  in  writing  it.  A  few  might  still 
cling  to  a  belief  in  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
and  the  world  did  actually  make  clear  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favor  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Mackenzie  ;  but,  in  glancing  at  the  con¬ 
temporary  criticisms  on  these  last  writers, 
one  can  hardly  help  being  amused  by  the 
evident  anxiety  shown  to  separate  them 
from  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
the  undaunted  chivalry  with  which  the 
critic  insisted  on  saving  his  author’s  fair 
fame,  at  the  expense  of  a  total  abandon-: 
ment  for  the  nonce  of  the  ‘common  meaning 
of  the  most  common  words.  In  short,  to  the 


largest  part  of  the  reading  public,  including, 
perhaps,  the  worthiest  portion  of  it,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  novel,  like  the  pole¬ 
cat,  was  known  only  by  name  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  bad  odor. 

This  state  of  things  was  completely 
changed  in  less  than  two  years  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  popularity  of  Scott.  Alike  intelli¬ 
gible  to  all,  and  appreciable  by  all,  he  be¬ 
came  at  once  as  much  the  darling  of  the  mil¬ 
liner’s  apprentice  as  of  the  has  bleu  ;  and  the 
overflowing  stream  of  refreshment  found  a 
thousand  channels,  conducting  it  to  regions 
where  nothing  so  exhilarating,  so  fertilizing, 
had  been  known  or  felt  before.  But  men’s 
prepo*ssessions,  though  easily  enough  over¬ 
ruled  by  a  sense  of  new  gratification,  do 
yet,  in  some  degree,  demand  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  and  accounted  for.  There  were  not 
wanting  persons — among  them  men  of  the 
most  various  bents,  dandy  UtUrateurs  like 
Rose ;  cool,  clear-sighted  analysts  like  Jef¬ 
frey — who  set  themselves  energetically  to 
speculate  on  the  strange  vicissitude  in  taste 
through  which  that  department  of  literature, 
which  was  of  late  shunned  by  all,  had  now 
become  the  resort  and  delight  both  of  the 
undiscerning  public  and  of  their  critical 
selves.  We  must  remember  that  but  slen¬ 
der  count  was  taken  of  Scott’s  peculiar 
merits — that  few  would  admit  his  strength 
to  lie  in  the  liberality  with  which  he  had 
drawn  on  the  common  and  patent  stock  of 
every-day  life.  No  break  in  the  continuity 
of  fiction  was  discerned ;  the  novel  was  the 
novel  still ;  and  accordingly  the  change  from 
disgust  to  admiration  looked  very  much  like 
an  impeachment  of  former  tastes  and  pre¬ 
ferences. 

The  device  lighted  upon  to  reconcile  the 
contradiction  was  characteristic  of  the  day 
— characteristic  of  that  school  of  criticism, 
which,  professing  the  keenest  relish  for  the 
new-born  literature  it  had  undertaken  to 
review,  persisted  meanwhile  in  the  constant 
endeavor  to  explain  its  excellence  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  recognised  standards,  generally 
but  slightly  applicable, — frequently  govern¬ 
ed  by  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  process  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  this.  There  is  appa¬ 
rent  on  the  face  of  the  TVaverley  Novels  a 
certain  connexion  with  and  dependence  on 
History;  that  is,  in  many  instances  the 
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characters  introduced  are  the  representa- 1 
tives  of  men  who  in  their  day  existed — of  i 
what  are  called  historical  personages  ;  and  ; 
the  dramatic  action  and  business  of  the ' 
plot  frequently  profess  to  proceed  in  peri-  j 
ods,  whose  chronicles  it  Is  the  province  of 
History  to  examine,  explain,  and  develope. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  presumption,  that  it 
was  the  deliberate  design  of  Scott  to  create 
a  literature  which  should  be  strictly  ancil¬ 
lary  to  History,  and,  though  filling  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  office,  should  promote  the  same 
philosophy  and  contribute  to  the  same  ends. 
Accordingly,  the  term  “  Historical  Novels” 
was  invented, — an  appellation  which  Scott 
himself,  who  certainly  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  real  character  of  history,  never  (such  is 
our  impression),  in  one  instance,  counte¬ 
nanced.  Now,  History  was  a  good  thing: 
for  had  it  not  been  so  said  by  them  of  old  ? 
and  a  Waverley  Novel  was  a  good  thing,  in 
virtue  of  one  of  those  facts  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reason.  It  followed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Scott’s  merits  were  exactly 
measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  inhe¬ 
rent  value  of  History  overbalanced  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worthlessness  of  the  novel.  We  are 
here  inventing  no  imaginary  paradox.  In 
proof  of  what  we  have  stated,  we  might 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Critical^  Monthly, 
and  Quarterly  Reviews,- — in  short,  to  almost 
all  the  constituents  of  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism.  There  is  now  open  before  us  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Quarterly,  the  writer  of  which — 
supposed  to  have  been  Lord  Dudley — cites 
in  proof  of  this  identical  position,  not  with¬ 
out  much  jubilant  exultation,  an  edition  of 
Philippe  rfe  Coniines,  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  publication  of  Quentin  Durward. 

We  believe  it  may  be  shown  to  demon¬ 
stration,  that  in  these  views,  frequently 
urged  on  a  public  completely  enslaved  to 
the  periodical  critics,  originated  this  belief 
in  Scott’s  services  to  History.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  the  same  theory,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  abler,  or  at  least  more  unpre¬ 
judiced,  men,  and  supported  by  better  argu¬ 
ments,  has,  in  our  own  day,  obtained  so 
widely  as  to  have  almost  passed  into  a  lite¬ 
rary  canon.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  leading 
tenet  of  Macaulay,  who,  in  several  pas¬ 
sages,  has  contrasted  the  meagreness  of  His¬ 
tory,  as  long  as  it  was  entombed  in  chroni¬ 
cles,  with  its  vivacious  energy  after  Scott 
had  breathed  into  the  dead  bones  the  breath 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  this  question  of  Scott’s  fur¬ 
therance  of  History  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  his  influence  on  it.  The  first  we  are 
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heretical  enough  to  doubt,  but  we  think 
that  no  one  can  reasonably  hesitate  as  to 
the  last.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  was  an 
important  day  for  History  when  Walter 
Scott  first  decided  on  translating  from  the 
German,  Gbtz  with  the  Iron  Hand,  the  pro¬ 
lific  origin  of  a  world-famous  progeny.  It 
is  true  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  not 
at  present  in  England  anything  like  syste¬ 
matic  History  written  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  ground,  which  in  an  age  more  earnest 
and  less  accustomed  to  loose  habits  of  think¬ 
ing  would  be  filled  by  the  historian,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  swarm  of  essayists,  article- 
writers,  and  inditers  of  Historic  Fancies, — 
which  last  term  shall  at  present  only  tempt 
us  to  remark,  that  it  indicates  great  confu¬ 
sion  of  idea  in  the  era  which  countenances 
its  adoption.  The  whole  of  this  scattered 
literature  presents,  more  or  less,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  peculiarity  of  Scott’s  influence,  the 
substitution  of  life-like  portraiture  and 
clear,  intelligible  description,  for  philoso¬ 
phical  comparison  and  analysis.  Look 
abroad,  too,  to  the  schools  of  literary  pro¬ 
duction  which  are  rising  on  the  Continent. 
In  France,  which  up  to  the  Revolution  was 
singularly  barren  of  historians,  the  new 
generation  has  applied  itself  to  vigorous 
labor  in  the  unoccupied  field,  and  a  school 
of  writers  has  arisen  which  looks  to  Scott, 
principally,  if  not  solely,  as  its  teacher  and 
master.  The  avowed  ambition  of  Michelet 
is  to  write  French  history  as  Scott  would 
have  rendered  it,  in  a  series  of  romances. 
In  the  same  spirit  De  Barante  has  written 
his  History  of  Burgundy  ;  and  all  the  in¬ 
genuity  displayed  in  Thierry’s  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world  if  the  author’s  attention  had 
not  been  riveted  by  a  single  passage  in 
Ivanhoe,  wherein  is  delineated  in  a  few 
bold  lines  the  Saxon  hind,  Higg  the  son  of 
Snell. 

This  notorious  influence  exerted  by  Scott 
on  the  whole  productive  intellect  of  our  pe¬ 
riod,  must  necessarily  give  importance,  as 
his  vast  celebrity  must  always  give  interest, 
to  any  inquiry  like  the  present.  To  ex¬ 
haust  the  subject  would  call  for  an  effective 
definition  of  the  province  and  offices  of  His¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of 
Scott’s  merits  and  method.  W e  will  not  even 
endeavor  to  answer  these  demands.  It  will 
be  enough  for  us,  if  the  few  considerations 
which  we  throw  out  serve  to  clear  the  ideas 
of  our  readers  respecting  the  real  bearing  of 
the  question  we  propound,  namely — Did 
History  gain  by  the  writings  of  W alter  Scott  ? 
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We  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  say¬ 
ing  a  few  words  regarding  the  sources  from 
which  Scott’s  mind  derived  its  nourishment, 
and  the  artistic  treatment  in  conformity 
with  which  he  developed  the  results  of  his 
mental  experience.  His  intellectual  capa¬ 
cities  had,  we  think,  this  peculiarity,  that 
their  difference  from  those  of  men  in  gene¬ 
ral  was  not  one  of  kind  but  of  degree.  He 
had  a  genuine  love  of  the  Beautiful — not, 
perhaps,  of  moral  Beauty,  but  of  that  lower 
form  which  we  denominate  the  picturesque, 
— a  love  of  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  many  ordinary  men.  But  the  deve¬ 
lopment  in  Scott  was  enormous.  He  had 
strong  prejudices,  so  strong,  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  distinguish  him  from  the  fos¬ 
sil  Tory  of  the  October  Club;  though  in 
no  instance  did  his  dislikes  weaken  his 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  reasonable¬ 
ness,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  and  self-consistency,  of  his  adversary’s 
views.  He  was  the  most  catholic  admirer 
one  can  conceive.  Witness  his  Balfours 
and  Macbriars,  who,  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
equally  prejudiced,  and  less  singularly  or¬ 
ganized,  would  inevitably  have  become 
mere  caricatures.  And  this  acute  relish 
for  the  Beautiful  extended  to  immaterial 
objects,  if  indeed  it  was  not  especially 
whetted  by  them.  To  whatever  thing  there 
attached  a  chain  of  associations,  however 
slight  and  meagre,  and  however  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  most  men,  that  thing  was  endeared 
to  Scott.  Of  this  sort  is  the  verlu  with 
which  his  house  at  Abbotsford  is  crowded  ; 
but,  unlike  most  virtuosi,  he  prized  nothing 
that  was  simply  rare  or  curious,  while  all 
that  bore  the  faintest  relation  to  persons  or 
events  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
And  this  idiosyncrasy  embraced  all  exist¬ 
ences,  which*  are  rarely  the  subjects  of  an¬ 
tiquarian  zeal,  words,  sentiments,  and 
tunes.  Like  the  Florentine  academicians, 
who  were  said  to  mix  disguised  with  the 
market-people  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  riboholi,  the  rounded  idiomatic  sayings 
of  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  so  of  words, 
phrases,  and  turns  of  expression,  indicative 
of  the  smallest  peculiarity  in  the  speaker  or 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  Scott  was 
an  indefatigable  collector  and  chronicler. 
Further,  he  was  a  subtle  observer  of  human 
nature — as  are  many  provincial  attorneys. 
But  here  again  his  special  singularity  lay  in 
degree.  Indeed,  his  retentiveness  of  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarities  seems  almost  to  have 
amounted  to  disease.  It  was  not  that  he 
Jiad  great  power  of  looking  into  the  deeper 
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springs  and  sources  of  character — here 
certain  individual  deficiencies  obstruct¬ 
ed  his  vision — but  looks,  movements,  sin¬ 
gularities,  and  eccentricities  of  habit  or 
manner  he  never  forgot.  And  all  this  can 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  education. 
His  physical  misfortune  had  from  childhood 
made  him  a  sedentary  observer,  and  it  had 
been  his  lot  from  his  earliest  years  to  reside 
alternately  in  Edinburgh,  then  intensely 
provincial,  and  consequently  a  mine  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  on  the  Scottish  border,  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  very  scantiness  of  surrounding 
objects  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  give  clearness  and  definiteness  to  the 
associations  connected  with  them. 

These,  then,  were  the  qualifications  which 
Scott  brought  to  the  exercise  of  his  art — 
common  ones  enough,  but  in  him  almost 
preternaturally  developed.  Against  these 
available  excellences  we  must  set  various 
deficiencies,  which,  were  his  character  as  a 
Novelist  only  in  question,  it  would  be  mere 
cavilling  to  mention.  VVe  allude  to  charges 
which  have  of  late  years  been  not  unfre- 
quently  urged  against  him  ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  his  perception  of  moral  right  was  not 
extremely  vivid — that  his  personal  and  pe¬ 
culiar  ambitions  marred  the  growth  of  many 
of  the  higher  and  finer  aspirations — that 
his  memory  and  imagination  often,  and 
especially  as  he  grew  an  older  man,  were 
allowed  to  confuse  each  other — that  he  was 
not  accurate,  and  that  he  was  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  philosophical  analysis  or  combination. 
But  though  his  reflective  powers  were,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  weak,  his  perceptions 
and  sympathies  were  pre-eminently  strong  ; 
and  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  charm  of 
his  style,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  witch¬ 
ery  he  exercises  over  us,  and  indeed  over 
the  age.  The  unreflective  reader  he  never 
tasks,  the  most  cultivated  critic  he  never 
disgusts ;  and  then  all  is  conveyed  in  lan¬ 
guage  clear,  flowing,  and  coherent,  some¬ 
times  most  racy  and  original.  It  is  a  free, 
bold,  decided  handling,  which  is  and  must 
be  delightful,  as  long  as  men  arc  men.  The 
whole  process  is  eminently  what  Carlyle  has 
called  “  intellectual  shampooing  and  be¬ 
sides  this,  we  must  allow  that  his  artistic 
method,  when  confined  to  its  legitimate 
sphere,  is  almost  perfect.  What  was  this 
method,  and  how  it  has  affected  ‘History,  it 
is  full  time  for  us  to  inquire. 

We  conceive  it  will  be  admitted  that 
Scott’s  treatment  of  a  subject  was  very 
much  as  follows : — He  drew  on  his  own 
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stores  of  observation  for  the  characters  he 
required  ;  these  characters,  so  obtained,  he 
transferred  bodily  into  the  scene  and  action 
of  the  novel,  generally  unaltered,  sometimes 
slightly  modified  by  an  interchange  of  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities :  then  he  arrayed  them 
in  the  costume  necessary  to  perfect  the  illu¬ 
sion,  and  arranged  and  disposed  them 
according  to  his  own  exquisite  appreciation 
of  grace  and  fitness.  In  thus  stating  the 
case,  we  have  included  in  the  term  costume^ 
not  only  dress,  but  also  language  and  other 
adventitious  appliances;  for  in  the  Waverley 
Novels  the  trick  of  speech,  borrowed  from 
contemporary  chronicles  or  ballads,  is  as 
thoroughly  adventitious  as  the  buflf-coat  or 
the  cuirass.  The  propriety  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  on  most  occasions  unimpeachable. 
When  Scott. depicted  the  Lowland  Scotch 
and  his  scene  was  laid  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  the  result  of  his  method  was 
full  of  natural  and  artistic  truth  ;  for  in  his 
younger  days  real  Jacobites  were  not  ex¬ 
tinct  ;  the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  and  the  Low¬ 
land  laird,  were  what  they  had  been  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  peasantry 
have  altered  surprisingly  little  from  the 
typical  Caraeronian  and  Covenanter.  But 
then,  when  his  rapid  exhaustion  of  old 
ground  had  forced  him  to  change  the  field 
of  his  labors,  and  he  was  tempted  to  thrust 
his  characters  further  back  into  the  past, 
he  continued  precisely  the  •same  process. 
Scott’s  early  acijuaintance,  Janet  Gordon, 
not  only  figures  as  Meg  Merrilies,  but  also 
passes  into  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head,  and 
beyond  into  the  prophetess  of  Front-de- 
Bocuf’s  castle ;  and  the  adventurous  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  is  the(»staple  of  his  heroes,  goes 
through  the  separate  avatars  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  George  the  Second’s  reign,  a  cava¬ 
lier  of  the  Revolution,  a  courtier  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  a  Borderer  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  preux  chevalier  of  the 
era  of  the  Crusades.  But  we  need  not  stay 
to  discuss  facts  so  notorious. 

That  a  great  and  romantic  effect  was  thus 
produced,  is  evident.  There  is  all  the 
semblance  of  a  genuine  historical  tableau  ; 
the  elementary  characters  are  living,  breath¬ 
ing  men,  and  they  offend  us  by  no  discre¬ 
pancies  of  manner  or  costume.  But  is 
historical  truth  preserved  ?  W e  confident¬ 
ly  answer  that  it  is  not,  and  that  there  is 
no  surer  way  of  contravening  the  realities 
of  History. ' 

We  know  no  more  difficult  branch  of 
•  historical  science  than  that  which  professes 


to  determine  the  action  of  an  individual  on 
his  age,  and  the  reaction  of  his  age  on  him. 
The  investigation  is  infinitely  complicated, 
since  the  character  of  its  subject  varies 
constantly  with  the  varying  influences  ex¬ 
erted  on  it :  the  man  of  this  year  is  not 
necessarily  the  man  of  last  year,  any  more 
than  the  events  of  this  year  are  those  of 
the  last.  The  Lord-Protector  Oliver  is  not 
the  same  with  the  Parliamentary  general, 
nor  the  Parliamentary  general  with  Colonel 
Cromwell.  Now  if  this  is  partially  true  of 
an  individual  life,  it  is  certainly  true  of 
periods  and  generations  Each  generation 
can  only  be  the  same  with  itself.  Myriads 
of  co-operating  agencies — law — custom — 
literature— have  joined  to  make  it  what  it 
is,  nor  could  the  same  result  be  obtained 
except  under  a  perfect  identity  of  condi¬ 
tions.  Let  us  test  the  truth  of  this  by 
looking  to  our  own  characters.  Their  growth 
has  been  determined  by  circumstances  which 
only  a  miracle  can  enable  us  to  recall  and 
enumerate.  Every  book  we  read,  every 
conversation  we  hold,  modifies  us  in  some 
way  ;  and  there  must  be  some  men  whose 
characters,  like  coral  islands,  are  built  on 
the  foregone  labors  of  millions  of  their 
kind.  Can  we,  then,  by  any  effort  of 
thought,  suppose  ourselves  existing  wholly 
in  a  period  other  than  the  present  ?  Scott 
transported  bodily  the  men  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  into  the  fifteenth.  Can  we 
do  the  same  with  ourselves  ?  W e  can  easi¬ 
ly  imagine  ourselves  placed  among  all  the 
external  peculiarities  of  the  feudal  age. 
We  can  picture  ourselves  blessed  by  the 
priest  or  unhorsed  by  the  knight  with  a 
vividness  almost  sufficient  to  rival  truth ;  but  • 
no  strain  of  the  imagination  can  transform 
us  into  men,  accepting  all  this  in  the  light 
of  common  every  day  incident  and  acci¬ 
dent  ;  living  continually  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  universal  Church,  and  looking  on 
the  iron  circle  of  feudality  as  the  unques¬ 
tionable  dispensation  of  Nature.  It  is  just 
as  impossible  for  the  most  imaginative  among 
us  to  substitute  for  his  own  the  sympathies, 
and  antipathies  of  a  past  age,  as  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  then  for  the  most  resolute  and  ad¬ 
vanced  thinker  to  exhibit  conclusions,  tal¬ 
lying  even  distantly  with  the  views  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  common-places. 
They  can  never  come  to  us,  and  we  can 
never  return  to  them. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  urged,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  these  arguments,  that,  although  we 
have  not  gained  by  Scott’s  treatment  in  the 
way  of  absolute  truth,  we  are  yet  gainers  by 
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the  removal  of  absolute  error ;  and  that 
though  his  tableaux  do  not  give  us  the  real 
men  of  the  age  they  present,  they  have  yet 
a  sort  of  negative  reality,  in  that  they  serve 
to  weaken  a  besetting  tendency  to  look  on 
historical  characters  as  mere  names  and  ab¬ 
stractions.  There  is  weight,  no  doubt,  in 
this  reasoning,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we 
gladly  acquiesce  in  it ;  but  we  are  mot  the 
less  convinced  that  Scott  engendered  a  large 
amount  of  new  error  to  be  set  against  that 
he  removed.  The  Novelist  will  almost  ne¬ 
cessarily,  in  the  spirit  of  his  art,  depict  scenes 
and  characters  which,  although  for  the  sake 
of  verisimilitude  there  must  be  in  them  some 
admixture  of  error,  will  yet,  on  the  whole, 
be  interesting  and  attractive.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  rose- 
colored  medium,  which,  by  harmonizing  all 
objects,  produces  deception  just  as  much  as 
if  it  distorted  them.  We  are  the  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  insist  on  this,  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  what  are  called  Young  England 
views  have  originated  in  these  falsifications 
of  history  ;  and,  indeed,  the  birth  of  these 
theories  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
no  one  can  tamper  innocently  with  histori¬ 
cal  truth.  Representations,  purely  and 
avowedly  imaginative,  are  not  without  a  pe¬ 
culiar  danger  of  their  own,  and  much  more 
dangerous  arc  those  but  partially  so.  Fic¬ 
tion  cannot  border  on  reality  without  creep¬ 
ing  under  its  robe  ;  indeed,  men  will  do 
violence  to  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  the  first  with  the  dress  of  the  last, 
in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  the 
English  yacht-voyagers  to  Copenhagen  have 
determined  the  position  of  Ophelia’s  grave, 
and  of  the  pool  in  which  she  drowned  her¬ 
self.  And,  after  all,  the  advantages  confer¬ 
red  by  Scott’s  treatment  are  but  equivocal 
gain,^  if  we  are  compelled  to  accept  with 
them  intimate  and  substantial  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  historical  periods.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  of  an  absurdity  to  see 
Garrick  acting  Richard  the  Third  in  a  court- 
guit  and  powdered  wig.  But  we  should 
very  dearly  purchase  our  present  attention 
to  the  proprieties  of  theatrical  costume,  if 
we  were  compelled  to  retain  Colley  Cibber’s 
alterations  in  the  text  of  the  same  play,  in 
which  the  stilted  rhetoric  of  the  eighteenth 
century  jostles  the  racy  eloquence  of  the  Eli¬ 
zabethan  period,  and  1750  and  16C0  go  hand- 
in-hand. 

We  said  that  we  did  not  mean  to  hazard 
a  definition  of  the  historian’s  province.  We 
will,  however,  venture  thus  far,  and  assert 
that  his  office  is  to  note  and  comment  on 
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the  differences,  not  the  resemblances  or  the 
peculiarities  of  successive  ages.  If  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Past  is  to  benefit  us  at  all, 
for  doctrine,  for  example,  or  for  reproof,  it 
must  be  in  virtue  of  a  power  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  and  deductions  for  the  discrepancies 
which  hold  between  it  and  ourselves.  Other¬ 
wise  each  separate  period  is  insulated  in 
time,  and  has  no  connexion  with,  or  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ages  which  precede  or  follow  it. 
Now  for  this  branch  of  thought,  Scott  was 
peculiarly  unfitted.  Our  readers  may,  per¬ 
haps,  remember  a  celebrated  passage  in  Ba¬ 
con,  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  inge- 
nia  subtilia  and  ingenia  discurswa,  and  then 
adds,  “  utrumque  ingenium  facile  labitur  in 
excessum,  alterum  prensando  gradus  rernm, 
alterum  umbras.'*^  To  the  first  class  belong¬ 
ed  the  intellect  of  Scott.  He  loved  to  lin¬ 
ger  on  the  gradus  renm,  on  those  small  par¬ 
ticulars,  which,  at  some  period  in  the  men¬ 
tal  experience  of  all,  are  full  of  interest  and 
even  of  beauty.  But  to  the  last  division 
we  must  emphatically  assign  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  man  who  possesses  what  is  called 
in  German  the  “  historical  sense,”  and  we 
know  no  better  example  of  a  writer  so  en¬ 
dowed,  than  David  Hume.  With  some  re¬ 
markable  deficiencies,  as  for  instance  his  in¬ 
capacity  for  appreciating  enthusiasm  and  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  he  had  yet  a  distinct  historical 
theory,  and  a  full  comprehension  of  national 
progress  and  social  advance.  He  has  in  his 
day  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  show 
how  the  mere  indications  of  one  age  become 
the  sharply-defined  characteristics  of  the 
next,  and  to  demonstrat(f  the  fore-ordained 
aim  and  ultimate  union  and  convergence  of 
those  innumerable,  seemingly  irreconcilable 
particulars  which  Scott  ana  his  school  treat 
as  distinct  and  isolated  facts. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  up  a  volume  of 
Scott  in  anything  like  a  spirit  of  critical  exa¬ 
mination.  One  cannot  read  him  in  cold  blood. 
He  sets  all  one’s  tastes  and  sympathies 
working  at  once  to  the  dire  distraction  of 
the  reason.  Flooded  by  his  humor,  and 
exhilarated  by  his  heartiness  and  freshness, 
one  lingers  in  the  company  of  his  gloriously 
life-like  creations  about  as  much  disposed 
to  question  their  title  to  the  name  they  bear, 
as  an  opium-smoker  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  his  imaginary  Houris.  And  here  again 
Scott’s  admirable  tact  throws  us  at  fault. 
We  are  never  taken  aback  by  a  virtual  pa¬ 
radox.  Even  in  his  delineations  of  single 
personages,  where  no  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  acquaintance  with  history  at  once  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  there  is  a  misrepresentation 
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somewhere,  its  exact  nature  is  most  difficult 
of  detection.  The  dark  side  of  a  character, 
the  remorseless  cruelty  of  a  Claverhouse, 
the  mean-spirited  selfishness  of  a  Leicester, 
is  always  indicated — subdued,  it  is  true,  in 
tone,  but  still  never  wanting  altogether.  By 
this  appearance  of  fairness,  one’s  ideas  on  a 
broad  question  of  right  and  wrong  become  j 
strangely  biassed  in  the  teeth  of  oneself  and 
one’s  convictions.  There  is  a  fallacy,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  it  lies  in  the  balance  of  motives ; 
the  writer  has  deceived  us  by  his  crafty  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  scale ;  but  not  one  reader 
in  a  hundred  has  the  courage  or  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  look  further  than  the  conclusion  of 
the  process.  And,  if  Scott  can  thus  mis¬ 
lead  us  in  cases  where  it  was  probably  his 
deliberate  intention  to  produce  a  certain 
and  given  effect,  the  danger  of  deception  is 
much  greater  in  instances  where  he  himself 
sinned  unknowingly  and  unconsciously 
against  the  truth,  in  his  transpositions  and 
translations  of  scenes  and  characters  whose 
nature  and  peculiarities  were  due  solely  to 
the  influences  of  his  own  age,  upon  the  dis-  | 
cordant  world  of  the  Past.  Even  more  de¬ 
ceptive,  as  well  as  more  untrustworthy,  is 
the  general  result,  when  such  methods  are 
applied  to  the  description  of  whole  states 
of  society  and  periods  of  history,  with  their 
complicated  enginery  of  agency  and  conse¬ 
quence.  VV'e  know  but  one  way  of  keeping 
our  eyes  open.  Let  us  not  look  to  Scott, 
but  to  his  imitators.  Coleridge  has  some¬ 
where  said  that  pathology  is  the  test  of 
physiology.  Examine  things  in  their  diseas¬ 
ed  form,  and  you  will  learn  their  true  na¬ 
ture.  Now  we  presume  no  one  imagines 
Mr.  James’s  novels  to  be  real  presentations 
of  the  past.  If  the  eternal  couple  of  knights, 
who  open  the  tale  by  riding  through  impos¬ 
sible  scenery  at  sunset,  if  the  unnatural  in¬ 
cident,  the  common-place  morality,  the  dia¬ 
logue  forced  into  stilted  quaintness,  if  all  i 
these,  as  brought  out  in  the  inimitable  Bar- 
bazure,  constitute  a  genuine  historical  pic¬ 
ture,  then  is  History  something  more  unin- 
structive  than  an  old  almanac.  And  yet 
detach  a  Waverley  novel  from  its  accidents, 
and  the  caput  mortuum  is  a  tale  of  Mr.  James. 
Apart  from  Scott’s  taste,  from  his  accuracy 
of  detail,  from  his  wit,  from  his  humor,  from 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  these  ab¬ 
surdities  represent  not  unfairly  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  productions  which  bear  direct¬ 
ly  on  History.  j 

God  forbid  that  we  should  detract  from 
the  true  fame  of  this  great  man.  A  veritable 
Nemesis  would  avenge  so  ungrateful  a  re- 
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turn  for  the  hours  of  delight  we  owe  to  him. 
But  we  have  distinctly  said  that  the  novel¬ 
ist,  as  such,  is  not  the  object  of  our  stric¬ 
tures.  We  only  lament  that  his  method 
should  have  proved  so  fruitful  of  questiona¬ 
ble  consequences.  In  our  opinion  he  might 
have  adopted  a  different  treatment  without 
detriment  to  his  peculiar  excellences.  Ho 
might  have  written  always  as  he  wrote  oc¬ 
casionally,  that  is,  he  might  have  bestowed 
the  additional  pains  necessary  to  give  an 
artistic  form  to  the  materials  with  which 
he  was  so  freely  provided,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  deceptive  illusion  of  a  pseudo- 
historical  garb :  or  perhaps  he  might  have 
emulated  the  far  more  difficult  achievement 
of  describing  the  past  as  it  really  existed, 
and  of  illustrating,  not  creating  it,  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  present ;  or  he  might 
at  least  have  kept  the  subject  and  its  acci¬ 
dental  vehicle  so  far  apart  as  partially  to 
obviate  all  danger  of  misrepresentation. 
This  last  appears  to  have  been  the  method 
of  Shakspeare,  who  almost  takes  pains  to 
separate  the  characters  introduced  from  the 
scene  of  introduction.  The  existing  laws 
of  the  stage  compelled  him  to  transact  his 
stage-action  at  Verona,  Venice,  Padua, 
Athens — anywhere  but  in  Elizabethan 
England.  But  his  Veronese  Gentlemen 
belong  to  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Temple,  lago 
and  Cassio  smack  somewhat  of  Alsatia,  Dog¬ 
berry  and  Verges  are  redolent  of  the  Fleet, 
and  some  Stratford  weaver  certainly  sat  for 
the  Athenian  Bottom.  Moreover,  in  the 
historical  plays,  in  which  nothing  but  the 
bare  skeleton  of  fact  is  present,  all  histo¬ 
rical  consistency  is  systematically  neglected. 
With  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  de¬ 
liberate  effort  to  identify  the  fictitious  with 
the  historical  scene. 

But  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  mingle 
questions,  which  are  in  reality  distinct. 
From  taking  Scott  as  our  guide  and  in¬ 
structor,  we  are  learning  to  prefer  to  pa¬ 
tient  thought  and  candid  investigation,  an 
easily  induced  attention  to  the  imaginary 
graces  and  prettinesses  of  the  past, — 

“  Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  Tame,  gli  amori, 

Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  imprese,” 

and  the  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Sinythe 
is  likely  to  be  the  exponent  of  our  opinions 
on  History,  Mr.  Pugin  of  our  views  on  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  Lord  John  Manners  of  our  states¬ 
manship. 
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Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Most  Noble  Richard  Marquess  Wellesley^  SfC.^  ^'C. 
By  Robert  R.  Pearce,  Esq.  Bentley.  1846. 


Those  who  write  the  lives  of  statesmen  or 
soldiers  must  always  find  it  difficult  to  se¬ 
parate  the  functions  of  the  biographer  from 
those  of  the  historian.  The  deeds  of  their 
hero  belong  to  the  historian,  in  virtue  of 
their  intrinsic  importance,  and  they  belong 
to  the  biographer,  as  manifestations  of  cha¬ 
racter.  The  difference  is  simply  this  :  the 
historian  cares  nothing  for  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  except  so  far  as  that  may  throw  light 
on  great  national  transactions  ;  the  biogra¬ 
pher  cares  nothing  for  occurrences,  except 
so  far  as  these  may  throw  light  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character. 

There  are  some  men  whose  actions 
interest  us  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  are  theirs, — because  we  are  interested 
in  the  man,  and  delight  to  hear  of  anything 
that  is  characteristic  of  him.  Such  men 
are  the  true  subjects  of  biography.  In 
writing  of  such,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
deeds  to  be  recorded  are  memorable  or  in¬ 
significant  in  themselves.  A  life  of  Shak- 
speare  would  be  none  the  worse  for  its  deal-  i 
ing  in  paltry  farmhouse  or  alehouse  busi¬ 
ness  and  table-talk  ;  a  life  of  Milton  would 
be  none  the  better,  for  having  its  scenes 
laid  in  the  Council-chamber  of  Cromwell. 
But  such  men  are  rare.  The  number  of 
those,  for  whose  characters  we  feel  the  true 
biographical  interest, — an  interest  which 
merges  the  acts  in  the  man, — cannot  be 
very  large.  To  excite  such  an  interest, 
there  must  be  some  great  force  of  intellect, 
some  unusual  gift  of  imagination,  fancy,  or 
passion,  some  remarkable  goodness,  some 
noble  self-devotion, — in  a  word,  something 
which  it  is  good  to  know,  that  men  may 
think  more  highly,  more  kindly,  or  more 
justly,  of  their  common  nature. 

Now,  with  every  respect  for  the  merits  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  we  are  not  dis- 
*  posed  to  rank  him  with  men  of  this  class. 
Genius  he  had  none  :  his  mind  was  not  re¬ 
markable  for  strength,  versatility,  or  large¬ 
ness  ;  his  virtues  were  not  above  the  ordinary 
pitch.  There  is  nothing  in  his  character  to 
dazzle  the  imagination,  or  very  forcibly  to 
interest  the  heart.  He  was  a  man  great  by 
position,  rather  than  intrinsically  great.  It 
was  his  fortune  to  act  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  he  acted  it  well :  but  thousands. 


equally  meritorious,  pass,  day  after  day, 
from  the  performance  of  equally  arduous 
tasks,  into  oblivion.  If  the  one  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  the  rest  forgotten,  it  is  not  that 
his  merit  was  greater,  but  that  the  business 
he  was  employed  in  was  more  memorable. 

The  work  before  us,  then,  is  not  so  much 
of  biographical,  as  of  historical  interest.  It 
is  valuable,  chiefly  for  the  insight  which  it 
affords  us  into  the  working  of  the  machine 
of  government,  at  home,  and,  still  more,  in 
India.  It  is  history  under  the  disguise  of 
biography.  This  method  of  treating  the 
subject  certainly  has  its  advantages.  The 
professed  historian,  who  must  select  a  point 
of  view  from  which  he  can  survey  a  wide 
field,  and  represent  its  several  parts  in  their 
due  proportions,  must  needs  stand  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  lose  sight  of  many  details.  The 
historical  biographer  offers  us  but  a  partial 
view ;  but  then  he  brings  us  closer,  and 
gives  us  a  minuter  and  perhaps  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  representation  of  that  portion  which 
lies  within  his  range.  In  this  respect,  the 
value  of  the  biography  is  independent  of  the 
character  of  its  sul»jcct.  We  may  use  the 
mind  of  Lord  Wellesley  simply  as  the  as¬ 
tronomer  uses  his  telescope  :  we  may  look 
through  it  at  the  objects  towards  which  it 
is  turned.  And,  this  being  premised,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  pardon  us,  if,  in 
the  present  notice,  he  shall  find  the  Marquess 
himself  left  a  little  too  often  out  of  sight. 

The  names  of  Wellesley  and  Wesley  are 
both  sufficiently  well-known  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  that  the  one  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  other,  and  that  the  foun¬ 
der  of  Methodism  and  the  conqueror  at 
Waterloo  originally  .«ipelt  their  names  alike, 
and  were  descended,  not  very  remotely, 
from  a  common  stock.  It  was  by  mere  ac¬ 
cident  that  the  careers  of  these  two  remark¬ 
able  men  diverged  so  widely.  The  father 
of  the  one,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
other,  were  privatcr  gentlemen  of  slender 
fortune.  The  head  of  the  house  was  an  old 
man  and  childless ;  and  those  estates, 
which  eventually  paved  the  way  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
family,  were  first  offered  to  a  member  of  the 
English  branch.  The  story  is  told  in 
Southey’s  life  of  Wesley. 
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“  While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  West¬ 
minster  under  his  brother,  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same 
family  name,  wrote  to  the  father,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  him  whether  he  had  a  son  named 
Charles  ;  for,  if  so,  he  would  make  him  his 
heir.  Accordingly,  his  school  bills,  during 
several  years,  were  discharged  by  his  unseen 
namesake.  At  length  a  gentleman,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  this  Mr.  Wesley, 
called  upon  him,  and  after  much  conversation 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland.  The  youth  desired  to 
write  to  his  father  before  he  could  make 
answer.  The  father  left  it  to  his  own  de¬ 
cision  ;  and  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
fair  prospects  which  Christ-Church  opened 
to  him,  chose  to  stay  in  England.  John 
Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother,  calls 
this  a  fair  escape  ;  the  fact  is  more  remark¬ 
able  than  he  was  aware  of,  for  the  person 
who  inherited  the  property  intended  for 
Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Wellesley  in  consequence,  was  the  first 
Earl  of  IMornington,  grandfather  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Had  Charles  made  a  different  i 
choice,  there  might  have  been  no  Metho-  j 
dists,  the  British  empire  in  India  might 
still  have  been  menaced  from  Seringapatam, 
and  the  undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe 
might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and  en¬ 
dangered  us  on  our  own  shores.” — Vol.  i., 

pp.  10,  11. 

Old  Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  heir.  Un¬ 
like  Mr.  Dickens’s  Chuzzlewit,  whose 
wealth  only  revealed  to  him  the  baseness 
of  his  cousinhood,  Mr.  Wesley  gained  from 
his  position  a  view  of  the  brighter  side  of 
human  nature.  His  kinsman  Charles  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  his  career,  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  John  Wesley’s  most 
valuable  auxiliary.  Nor  was  the  old  man 
more  successful  in  his  application  to  the  j 
Irish  family  ;  to  whom  he  made  the  same 
offer  in  favor  of  one  of  the  sons,  an 
ensign  injhe  army.  The  young  Irishman 
declared  he  should  be  ashamed  to  quit  the 
army  during  the  time  of  war.  Here  the 
matter  rested ;  Mr.  Wesley  never  renewed' 
bis  intercourse  ;  and  the  family  were  left  to 
suppose  that  their  cadet  had  disinherited ! 
himself.  But,  when  Mr.  Wesley  died,  it  i 
appeared  from  his  will  that  the  youth’s  eon-  I 
duct  had  only  increased  his  esteem  :  he  | 
left  him  his  sole  heir.  The  property  was  1 
extensive,  and  the  bequest  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Colley- Wes¬ 


ley,  or,  as  they  are  now  to  bo  called,  the 
Wellesley,  family.  The  second  heir,  a  man 
of  great  ability,  obtained  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Mornington  ;  and,  dying  when  his  eldest 
son  was  just  come  of  age,  left,  to  the  sub- 
'  ject  of  this  memoir,  the  dignity  of  an  Irish 
peer,  an  estate  deeply  mortgaged,  and  a 
load  of  unpaid  debts. 

Richard  Wellesley  had  already  honora¬ 
bly  distinguished  himself  at  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  His  high  spirit  had  indeed  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  Harrow  School,  by  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  ringleader'  in  a  dangerous  riot ; 
but  this  youthful  fault  had  been  retrieved 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  first  classical  scholars  of  his  day. 
His  contributions  to  the  Musce  Etonenses 
are  still  read  and  admired  by  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  such  things.  At  Oxford, 
he  maintained  the  reputation  he  had  car¬ 
ried  with  him  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  scholarly  tastes  and  accomplishments, 
which  were  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment 
to  him  through  life.  Lord  Brougham  tells 
us  that  his  friend’s  model  in  oratory  was 
Demosthenes,  and  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  De  Corona,  and  was  accustomed  to 
exalt  that  noble  work  of  genius  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Lord  Mornington’s  position  naturally 
impelled  him  towards  a  political  career. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  course  of  life 
that  could  enable  him  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity  of  his  title,  unsupported  as  it  was  by 
any  large  hereditary  fortune  :  it  was  suited 
to  his  taste  and  capacity  ;  it  promised  to 
gratify  that  thirst  for  distinction,  which  is 
I  the  sure  companion  of  academical  suc¬ 
cesses  ;  and,  in  those  days,  even  more  than 
the  present,  it  was  a  career  that  lay  level¬ 
led  and  smoothed  for  any  member  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  soon  began  to  speak  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and,  before  long, 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates. 
His  early  speeches,  we  are  told,  were  care¬ 
fully  written,  polished,  and  elaborated  ; 
and  they  were  set  off  to  advantage  by  a 
graceful,  though  at  first  somewhat  too  the¬ 
atrical,  delivery,  and  a  clear  and  manly 
voice.  We  have  his  picture  drawn  by 
Sheridan,  who  thus  describes  one  of  his 
most  successful  efforts: — “He  remember¬ 
ed,”  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  “  to  have  seen  the 
Noble  Lord,  with  the  same  sonorous  voice, 
the  same  placid  countenance,  in  the  same 
attitude,  leaning  gracefully  upon  the  table, 
and  giving  an  account,  from  shreds  and 
patches  of  Bri.ssot,  that  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  would  last  but  a  few  months  longer.” — 
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Vol.  i.,p.  115.  The  young  nobleman  was 
listened  to  with  great  favor  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  soon  encouraged  to  as¬ 
pire  to  more  than  a  provincial  triumph. 
Quitting  the  narrow  field  of  Irish  politics, 
he  sought  a  seat  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons ;  and  his  wish,  in  those  days  of 
pocket  boroughs,  was  readily  gratified. 
Lord  Mornington  arrayed  himself  under 
the  banner  of  Pitt,  and  soon  displayed  a 
very  promising  degree  of  ability  ;  which 
his  chief,  who  was  not  overburdened  at  that 
time  with  talented  supporters,  speedily  re¬ 
warded  with  some  subordinate  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  ministry. 

Lord  Momington’s  first  great  speech  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  es¬ 
tablished  his  reputation,  is  given  at  full 
length  by  his  biographer,  from  a  report  cor-  | 
rected  by  the  Earl  himself.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  as  the  early  effort  of  a  man  who  after¬ 
wards  became  distinguished.  In  estimating 
its  value,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  parliamentary  speaking  was  in  that 
day  a  very  different  business  from  what  it 
is  now.  At  present,  the  speaker  addresses 
a  somewhat  business-like  assembly,  and 
also  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  in  fact  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  reporters  and  the  public ;  he 
aims  at  influencing  public  opinion ;  and 
hence  a  certain  practical  style — a  mode  of 
speaking  that  really  appeals  to  the  under¬ 
standing.  Half  a  century  ago,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  parliamentary 
speech — unless  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
cases — produced,  and  was  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce,  no  political  effect  ’  whatever.  No 
speaker  hoped  to  gain  a  single  vote  by  his 
arguments,  and  would  be  still  less  apt  to 
think  of  gaining  the  opinions  of  the  public  ; 
at  all  events,  such  hopes  would  be  too  faint 
and  chimerical  to  influence  his  manner  of 
speaking.  It  was  not  the  cause,  but  the 
speaker,  that  was  to  be  the  gainer  by  the 
speech.  Men  spoke  to  display  their 
talents,  to  gain  influence,  places,  reputa¬ 
tion,  or  popularity.  Their  business  was  to 
amuse  or  interest  their  hearers ;  and,  as 
they  spoke  to  gentlemen  and  scholars,  they 
naturally  sought  for  their  applauses  by  an 
emulation  of  the  great  orators  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  The  graces  of  diction  and  delivery 
were  sedulously  cultivated.  Solid  facts, 
and  the  plain  tones  of  manly  feeling,  that 
go  to  the  heart  with  no  aid  of  elocution, 
were  laid  aside  as  out  of  place.  Thus  there 
grew  up  a  somewhat  factitious  and  artificial 
style  of  oratory.  While  the  few  great 
minds — the  Pitts,  Burke,  and  Fox,  appeared 


to  advantage  in  this  stately  robe  of  the 
rhetorician,  ordinary  men  were  in  danger 
of  making  themselves  ridiculous  ;  not  in¬ 
deed  by  faults  of  taste,  but  by  habitually 
using  a  force  and  pomp  of  language  which 
was  not  supported  by  the  thought.  This 
tendency  is  very  observable  in  Lord  Morn- 
ington’s  early  speeches.  He  thought  it 
right  to  express  everything  strongly,  ener¬ 
getically,  and  as  Demosthenes  would  have 
expressed  it.  Unfortunately,  the  energy 
was  only  in  the  language  ;  there  was  not 
force  of  thought  or  depth  of  feeling  to 
correspond.  In  such  cases,  the  language 
j  produces  the  eflect  of  affectation  ;  as  the 
speaker  warms,  the  hearer  grows  cold ;  there 
is  an  instinct  teaches  him  that  the  heart 
does  not  move  with  the  lips ;  that  the  speak¬ 
er’s  energy  is  unreal  and  insincere  ;  and 
he  disdains  to  have  his  passions  treated  as 
an  instrument  on  which  the  placid  perfor¬ 
mer  may  “  play  what  stops  he  please.” 
Lord  Mornington’s  speech,  however,  was 
upon  a  subject  that  must  have  aroused  some 
natural  warmth.  It  was  his  part  to  dilate  on 
the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  vigorous  efforts  in 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  had  the  easy 
and  pleasant  task  to  prove  the  national 
enemy  in  the  wrong.  The  same  emotions 
which  had  inspired  Burke’s  magnificent  in¬ 
vective  on  the  regicides,  arrayed  themselves 
in  his  cause.  His  speech,  therefore,  which 
was  entirely  in  the  prevalent  taste,  was  re¬ 
ceived  very  favorably,  was  distinguished  by 
being  answered  by  Sheridan,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  pamphlet,  and  much  read. 

For  some  years  Lord  Mornington  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  subordinate  offices  in  Pitt’s 
ministry.  During  this  probation,  he  gra¬ 
dually  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  premier,  who  discovered  in  him  great 
aptitude  for  business,  and  a  rare  and  most 
valuable  combination  of  judgment  and  de¬ 
cision.  He  at  length  gave  his  young  sup¬ 
porter  a  distinguished  proof  of  confidence 
in  promoting  him  from  the  comparatively 
humble  posts  he  had  filled,  to  the  responsi¬ 
ble  station  of  povernor-General  of  India; 
the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Shore  having 
left  it  vacant. 

The  seven  years’  administration  of  Lord 
Mornington  is  the  era  from  which  we 
must  date  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
in  India.  Up  to  that  time  the  British 
power  was  but  one  of  three  dominant  sove¬ 
reignties,  and  was  to  all  appearance  the 
weakest  of  the  three.  Nominally,  the 
East  India  Company  held  sovereign  sway 
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in  one  district  only,  the  country  con¬ 
quered  by  Clive,  that  is  to  say,  the  three 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar, 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  and  forming  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  peninsula ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  narrow  slip  extending 
along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Orissa,  call¬ 
ed  the  Northern  Circars.  We  thus  occu¬ 
pied  a  continuous  but  straggling  territory, 
comprehending  a  long  line  of  coast  on  the 
east,  but  scarcely  penetrating  inland,  except 
in  the  direction  opened  by  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges.  It  was  the  most  rich,  but  also  the 
most  exposed  and  unprotected  portion  of 
Hindostan.  We  had  also  our  factories  and 
commercial  settlements  on  both  lines  of 
coast,  each  of  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  little  precarious  sovereignty,  extending 
a  few  miles  into  the  interior.  Of  these, 
the  settlements  on  the  western  coast,  where 
we  had  been  met  from  the  beginning  by  a 
more  warlike  population,  had  never  been 
very  thriving.  We  had  been  expelled  from 
Surat,  the  earliest  station  Of  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  trade  ;  and  the  town  and  island  of 
Bombay  was  almost  all  the  footing  we  held. 
On  the  east,  however,  the  settlement  at 
Madras  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  considerable  accession  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  power  by  reducing  the  sovereign  of  the 
small  district  of  the  Carnatic  to  become 
our  dependant  and  tributary.  Such  was 
the  position  in  which  Lord  Mornington 
found  the  British  power  on  his  arrival  in 
India.  At  his  departure  he  left  it  nomi¬ 
nally  ruler  of  the  largest  portion  of  Hindos¬ 
tan,  and  virtually  ruler  of  the  whole.  ’ 

The  causes  which  brought  about  so  great 
a  revolution  in  so  short  a  time,  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  solely,  nor  even  principally, 
in  the  character  of  Lord  Mornington,  or 
the  great  soldier  that  served  under  him. 
The  military  superiority  of  the  British  over  , 
the  native  armies  had  been  established  long  | 
before.  The  discovery  made  at  Plassy, 
that  the  Indian  army  was  a  mob,  had  been 
repeatedly  confirmed.  Yet,  since  the  days 
of  Clive,  the  progress  of  the  British  power 
had  been  inconsiderable ;  a  long  season  of 
apparent  torpor  preceded  the  sudden  and 
brilliant  revival  under  Lord  Mornington. 
In  fact,  there  were  influences  at  work,  not 
under  the  Governor-General’s  control,  but 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  services. 

In  the  first  place,  the  anarchy  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  faU  of  the  Mogul  empire  may  be 
said  to  have  about  this  time  reached  its 
climax.  When  the  servants  of  the  Hast 


India  company  first  obtained  permission  to 
erect  factories  on  these  coasts,  they  found 
the  whole  of  Hindostan  subject,  or  appa¬ 
rently  subject,  to  the  rule  of  a  single  po¬ 
tentate.  It  is  true  that  the  august  and 
formidable  appearance  of  the  Great  Mogul 
even  then  was  little  better  than  a  delusion. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  has 
often  been  likened  to  that  of  the  Roman  ; 
but  the  comparison  seems  not  very  just. 
The  Moguls  themselves  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  filled  the  parts  of  the  Huns  and 
Goths.  Warlike  and  unsettled  tribes  from 
Central  Asia,  of  the  same  Tartaric  race  that 
still  occupies  the  throne  of  China,  they  had 
been  allured  by  the  wealth  of  the  timid 
Hindoos,  had  overrun  the  Peninsula  with 
little  opposition,  and  everywhere  established 
themselves  as  rulers.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  the  irruptions  of  barba¬ 
rians  from  Germany  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  these  from  Tartary  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  The  process  is 
precisely  identical.  A  tribe  or  band  de¬ 
scends  the  mountains,  stops  at  the  first  great 
;  city  which  holds  ‘out  a  promise  of  plunder, 
seizes  all  it  can,  establishes  its  leader  on 
the  throne,  and  settles  there,  compelling 
the  womanish  natives  to  till  the  fields,  and 
do  the  work  of  slaves  for  them.  But  the 
conquerors  are  not  left  long  in  repose.  A 
new  swarm  from  the  north  follows  in  its 
track,  is  again  tempted  by  the  sight  of 
flocks  and  herds,  and  tries  its  strength  in 
battle  with  its  forerunner.  The  vanquished 
go  southward  in  quest  of  new  homes.  Again 
and  again  the  process  is  repeated.  For 
years,  perhaps  for  generations,  the  unhappy 
natives  are  afflicted  with  arrivals  of  fresh 
and  hungry  masters.  All  is  movement ;  no 
settled  form  of  government,  no  established 
laws,  nothing  but  the  law  of  the  stronger. 
When  the  invading  hordes  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  territory,  and  are  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  sea,  the  wave  of  invasion  recoils. 
For  awhile  the  struggle  for  supremacy  be¬ 
comes  now  more  serious,  as  the  defeated 
have  nowhere  to  betake  themselves  to.  At 
length  the  contest  begins  to  wear  itself  out ; 
repeated  struggles  tend  to  centralize  power ; 
the  tribes  find  it  necessary  to  combine  them¬ 
selves  for  defence  or  attack ;  the  sovereignty 
goes  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  till  at 
length  some  one  ruler,  more  powerful  or 
more  ambitious  than  his  neighbors,  gains  a 
short-lived  ascendency,  and  gives  a  moment- 
i  ary  solidity  and  unity  to  a  vast  extent  of 
territory.  Such  is  the  history  of  Europe, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
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reign  of  Charlemagne.  Such  is  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  India,  from  Baber  to  Aurungzebc. 
The  same  words  serve  to  describe  both. 

But  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  led  to 
very  different  results  from  those  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes.  The  fusion  of  conquerors  and 
conquered  was  much  less  complete ;  to  speak 
more  precisely,  no  fusion  to.ok  place.  In 
the  West  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Roman 
world  soon  began  to  exert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  new  masters ;  they  converted 
them  to  their  religion ;  they  civilized  them ; 
they  taught  them  laws,  letters,  and  arts ; 
and  thus  by  degrees  established,  amidst  the 
profound  diversity  of  race  and  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  a  certain  community  of  ideas,  which 
at  length  grew  into  a  community  of  national 
character.  In  the  East,  the  Hindoo  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Mussulman  conquerors  had  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  in  common.  The  monarch 
despised  the  religion  of  his  people ;  the 
people  hated  that  of  their  monarch.  At- 
temps  were  repeatedly  made  to  suppress  the 
Hindoo  idolatry,  and  establish  the  purer 
worship  of  Islam ;  again  and  again  the 
baffled  ruler  was  driven  back  to  a  con¬ 
temptuous  toleration.  The  ancient  civili¬ 
zation  of  India,  the  division  into  castes, 
penetrating  every  household,  and  enslaving 
minds  from  the  cradle,  wielded  its  perni¬ 
cious  influence  unchecked.  The  Mogul 
chiefs  held  their  places  solely  by  military 
force  :  they  made  no  progress  towards  ob¬ 
taining  the  esteem  or  affection  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  They  were  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in 
language,  aliens  in  religion,  and  such  to  all 
appearance  they  might  have  remained  for 
ever. 

Such  a  state  of  things  evidently  gave  no 
promise  of  stability.  When  the  people 
viewed  their  rulers  simply  as  so  many  foreign 
plunderers,  using  their  superior  force  only 
to  oppress,  they  would  be  apt  to  stand  neu¬ 
tral  in  every  revolution,  and  to  look  on 
calmly  whilst  their  tyrants  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves.  The  Mogul  could 
reckon  on  the  obedience  of  his  deputies  and 
servants  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  he  could 
compel  it  by  his  own  immediate  Mussulman 
forces.  Accordingly,  when  the  extent  of 
Aurungzebe’s  dominions  made  it  necessary 
to  parcel  out  the  distant  provinces  amongst 
viceroys,  it  was  everywhere  found  a  most 
difficult  task  to  prevent  those  viceroys  from 
becoming  independent  princes.  During 
Aurungzebe’s  lifetime  his  vigor  kept  his 
dominions  entire,  but  it  was  by  means  of 
continual  exertion.  After  his  death  his  de¬ 
scendants,  reared  in  the  enfeebling  atmo¬ 


sphere  of  a  court,  found  the  task  far  too 
much  for  them.  The  Viceroys,  Subahdars, 
or  Nabobs,  were  not  content  to  claim  a  life- 
tenure  of  their  offices,  they  transmitted 
them  to  their  sons,  and  by  degrees  became 
virtually  independent,  and  laughed  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  Emperors  at  Delhi. 
Every  able  and  active  Viceroy  of  a  feeble 
Emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty.  The  sons  of  such  a 
man,  sinking  by  the  fatal  self-indulgence  of 
savages  into  effeminacy  and  imbecility, 
sometimes  turned  the  balance  of  weakness 
in  favor  of  the  Court  at  Delhi ;  but  in  that 
case  some  able  Vizier,  or  some  ambitious 
brother  or  uncle,  would  step  in  and  add  to 
the  confusion.  Another  great  cause  of  in¬ 
stability  was  the  want  of  a  steady  rule  of 
hereditary  succession.  Every  King  or  Vice¬ 
roy  nominated  his  successor,  with  no  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  eldest ;  if  any  one  felt 
aggrieved  he  appealed  to  arms,  and  the 
death  of  a  ruler  was  almost  invariably  the 
signal  for  the  appearance  of  some  half  dozen 
candidates  for  the  vacancy,  each  with  an 
equally  plausible  title,  and  each  with  a 
band  of  greedy  followers.  The  break  up 
of  the  Tartaric  sway  in  India  from  internal 
causes  alone,  was  as  rapid  and  complete  as 
had  been  its  growth. 

Rapid  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  accele¬ 
rated  by  attack  from  without.  Tribes  of 
Hindoo  mountaineers,  originally  driven  by 
their  oppressors  from  their  fertile  and  plea¬ 
sant  seats,  and  forced  to  confront  hardships, 
and  learn  the  arts  of  warfare  and  maraud¬ 
ing,  began  now  to  find  out  the  weakness  of 
their  ancient  conquerors.  The  Mahrattas, 
descending  from  the  hilly  regions,  that  skirt 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  ra¬ 
vaged  the  low  countries,  beat  off  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  troops  sent  to  meet  them,  and  at 
length  growing  bolder  and  bolder  in  their 
forays,  carried  terror  to  the  very  gates  of 
Calcutta.  They  made  themselves  perma¬ 
nent  masters  of  a  large  territory  in  the  in¬ 
terior  ;  Delhi  itself,  the  capital  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul,  at  last  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
descendant  of  Aurungzebe  was  driven  into 
exile.  The  Afghauns  made  frequent  in¬ 
cursions  from  the  mountain  regions  in  the 
North,  and  though  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  gained  any  permanent  footing  in  Hin¬ 
dostan,  their  irresistible  onslaughts,  like 
those  of  the  Danes  in  Britain, — spread 
through  the  whole  Peninsula  a  feeling  of 
alarm  and  insecurity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ments  upon  Lord  Mornington’s  accession  ; 
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a  state  obviously  most  favorable  to  the 
extension  of  British  power.  Not  less  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  same  object  was  the  footing 
on  which  the  British  Establishments  in 
India  had  recently  been  placed.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
progress  of  British  ascendency,  from  the 
days  of  Clive  and  Hastings  to  that  of  Lord 
Mornington,  and  its  rapid  growth  under 
the  latter,  are  both  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  causes  that  had  their  origin  in 
Great  Britain.  So  long  as  the  British  in 
India  were  simply  the  servants  of  a  trading 
company,  their  operations  were  feeble. 
Their  masters  were  too  intent  on  immediate 
pecuniary  gain,  to  trouble  themselves  about 
any  enlarged  or  far-sighted  policy.  They 
were  too  jealous  of  power  to  intrust  much 
to  their  servants.  They  had  a  dislike  to 
the  centralizing  of  authority.  They  did 
not  consider  how  necessary  it  is,  when  rule 
is  delegated  to  a  distance,  to  intrust  the 
delegate, — so  long  as  he  is  trusted  at  all, — 
with  enough  of  arbitrary  power  to  give  to 
his  acts  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  a 
single  mind.  Their  system  was  preposte¬ 
rous.  They  had  three  chief  posts,  or  Pre¬ 
sidencies,  and  each  was  in  a  great  degree 
independent :  each  could  levy  war,  and 
make  peace,  and  sign  treaties,  and  enter 
into  alliances  defensive  or  olfensive,  without 
leave  asked  of  the  others.  To  the  Presidency 
of  Calcutta,  however,  was  given  a  certain 
controlling  power,  just  enough  to  embroil  it 
with  the  rest,  and  bo  a  perpetual  source  of 
embarrassment.  It  happened,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  the  Presidency  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  one  of  the  subordinate  councils, 
both  carried  on  negotiations  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  same  native  prince,  and  on 
the  same  subject,  but  without  concert,  even 
without  each  other’s  privity,  and  with  en¬ 
tirely  different  views  and  results.  This  was 
not  all.  The  President  in  each  of  these 
divisions  was  nothing  more  than  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  council,  with  no  other  advantage 
over  his  fellow-members  than  a  casting-vote. 
He  might  be  in  a  minority,  as  Hastings  was 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then  he  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  nullity,  but  was  compelled  to  be  the 
instrument  of  acts  which  he  disapproved 
of,  and  had  voted  against.  Worse  still, 
the  parties  in  the  council  might  be  so  even¬ 
ly  balanced,  that  the  President  should  find 
himself  in  the  majority  to-day,  and  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  minority ;  and  thus  it  might 
be  his  business  to  undo  in  one  day  what  he 
had  done  the  day  before.  Such  was  the 
machinery  for  conducting  the  government 


of  a  country,  in  which,  above  all  things, 
vigor  and  steadiness  were  requisite,  and  in 
times  when  orders  from  Europe  could  sel¬ 
dom  arrive  within  a  year  of  the  occurrences 
on  which  they  were  founded. 

All  this  was  changed  in  the  year  1784, 
by  Pitt’s  India  Bill ;  which,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Board  of  Control,  virtually 
transferred  the  sovereignty  of  India  from 
the  Company  to  the  King’s  Ministry.  A 
complete  system  of  centralization  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  Governor-General,  in 
whose  nomination  the  ministry  had  a  po¬ 
tential  voice,  had  now  no  lack  of  arbitrary 
power.  His  Council  could  no  longer  con¬ 
trol  his  acts  ;  they  might  advise,  but  he 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  their  advice  or  not ; 
he  might  even  systematically  absent  himself 
from  their  deliberations — as  Lord  Morning- 
ton  did — and  leave  them  the  insipid  amuse¬ 
ment  of  voting  disregarded  resolutions. 
The  Governor-General  had  absolute  -con¬ 
trol  over  the  Presidents  of  the  other  set¬ 
tlements,  in  all  matters  but  what  related 
purely  to  the  local  and  internal  interest  of 
each  province  ;  and  in  all  matters,  without 
exception,  that  related  to  diplomacy  and 
war.  Thus  the  Govemors-General,  from 
being  the  mere  upper  servants  of  a  private 
company  of  merchants,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  powerful  princes.  They  now  might 
wield  all  the  resources  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  might  wield  them,  during  their 
tenure  of  power,  without  check  or  control, 
— excepting  only  the  control  of  orders  from 
home,  which  commonly  arrived  too  late  to 
be  attended  to,  except  as  might  bo  con* 
venient. 

This  new  constitution  had  no  sooner 
come  into  operation,  but  a  new  spirit  began 
to  display  itself  in  the  Anglo-Indian  go¬ 
vernment.  A  vigor,  unfelt  before,  was 
diffused  through  every  branch  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  a  higher  tone  was  taken  in 
negotiation  ;  and  the  petty  wars,  in  which 
the  English  happened  at  this  time  to  be  en¬ 
gaged,  were  terminated  with  unexpected 
rapidity  and  success.  But  now  there  came 
into  play  a  new  and  most  honorable  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  growth  of  British  ascendency. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  began  to  pro¬ 
nounce  emphatically  in  favor  of  non- aggres¬ 
sion.  The  crimes  of  Clive  and  Hastings 
had  inspired  a  horror  which  no  motives  of 
self-interest,  or  vanity,  or  ambition,  could 
bribe  into  silence.  Though  the  men  had 
escaped  punishment,  the  English  people 
was  resolved  to  be  no  longer  involved  in 
the  infamy  of  such  deeds.  This  feeling 
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had  penetrated  the  legislative  body  ;  and 
it  is  indicated  by  many  of  the  provisions  in 
Fox’s  and  Pitt’s  India  Bills.  It  placed  a 
check  on  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  it  perhaps  shortened  his 
term  of  power,  and  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  pacific  successor.  Sir  John  Shore  was 
a  very  Aberdeen  in  his  Indian  policy  ;  with 
this  disadvantage,  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
men  who  always  looked  upon  moderation  as 
a  sure  sign  of  weakness,  who  proportioned 
their  demands  to  that  weakness,  and  whom 
it  was  only  possible  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  decency  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  wholesome  terror.  The  policy 
and  the  tone,  which  may  perhaps  be  wise  in 
European  diplomacy,  were  quite  out  of 
place  in  treating  with  the  princes  of  India. 
Shore,  in  his  honest  wish  to  shun  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  Indian  politics  and  intrigue,  found 
himself  entangled  more  than  ever  ;  with 
this  only  difference,  that,  where  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  commanded,  he  was  reduced  to  I 
expostulate.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  thatj 
the  English  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  ; ' 
that  their  only  choice  lay,  between  aban-  i 
doning  their  domains  in  India,  and  leaving  1 
the  Peninsula  to  be  the  field  of  desolating  | 
warfare  among  its  contemptible  occupants, ! 
— which  was  not  to  be  thought  of — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserting  the  majesty  of 
civilization,  and  keeping  the  peace  with  a 
strong  hand. 

The  time  at  length  came,  when  that 
state  of  public  opinion,  which  served  as  the 
last  barrier  to  keep  the  British  power  in 
India  from  seeking  its  natural  level,  was  to 
give  way.  The  French  revolutionary  war 
broke  out  :  Napoleon  led  his  victorious 
troops  into  Egypt ;  and,  flushed  with  suc¬ 
cess,  boasted  that  he  would  rival  the  career  j 
of  Alexander,  and  march  through  the  heart  I 
of  Asia  into  Hindostan.  In  India  itself,  j 
French  intrigue  was  everywhere  bestirring 
itself.  French  adventurers  or  emissaries 
made  their  court  with  the  native  princes, 
who  employed  them  to  train  their  forces  in 
the  European  discipline.  Many  of  these 
men  were  allowed  to  organize  bands  at¬ 
tached  to  their  persons,  and  whom  they  let 
on  hire  to  any  prince  that  might  be  at  war 
with  his  neighbors.  Such  auxiliaries  were 
too  valuable  not  to  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  well  paid  ;  territories  were  assigned  for 
their  maintenance ;  and  their  leaders  be¬ 
came  persons  of  importance  in  the  state. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  fostered  a  spirit 
of  hostility  towards  the  British.  It  may 
appear  unaccountable,  that  this  peculiar 


mode  of  gaining  influence  should  be  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  French,  but  such  was  the 
fact.  On  several  occasions,  English  go¬ 
vernors,  sensible  of  the  weight  thus  ac¬ 
quired  by  their  enemies,  had  encouraged 
Englishmen  to  go  as  private  adventurers 
on.  the  track  of  their  rivals  ;  but  all  such 
experiments  proved  failures.  The  French 
handiness,  tact,  and  aptitude  for  intrigue, 
were  wanting  ;  and  our  emissaries  were  apt 
to  succeed  no  further  than  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  by  commercial  speculations. 

Jealousy  of  the  French  triumphed  over 
our  averseness  to  aggression.  The  same 
French  spirit  of  intrigue,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Dupleix  and  Clive,  had  driven  us  to  take 
our  first  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  Indian 
territory,  now  proved  the  occasion  of  those 
measures  which  gave  us  the  supremacy  of 
the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was  no  time  for 
half-measures,  when  Napoleon  was  pursuing 
his  career  of  rapid  and  unchecked  conquest, 
striking  the  monarchs  of  Europe  from  their 
thrones,  and  changing  dynasties  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  that  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  Asia,  and  by  the  deeds  of  the 
elder  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  Genghis-Khan. 
When  our  own  shores  were  menaced  with 
invasion,  the  rulers  of  our  great  outlying 
province  in  the  East  might  well  look  upon 
the  times  as  critical,  and  unsuited  to  ordi¬ 
nary  scruples  and  self-restraints. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  India  when 
Lord  Mornington  became  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral.  The  native  governments  were  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion  ;  anarchy  and 
absolute  dissolution  reigned  in  every  part 
of  the  Peninsula ;  the  only  semblance  of 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  marauding  tribes, 
or  recent  usurpers.  Nowhere  was  to  be 
found  that  union  of  might  and  right  which 
could  present  a  respectable  front  against 
attack.  Amidst  all  this  weakness,  there 
was  one  power  established  in  the  Peninsula, 
which,  could  it  but  have  its  swing,  could  at 
once  overthrow  every  obstacle,  without  so 
much  as  feeling  it.  But, — like  the  trained 
elephant  of  India  that  is  to  trample  the 
condemned  malefactor  to  death, — this  gi¬ 
gantic  force  had  been  held  back ;  at  first, 
by  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  India 
House,  afterwards  by  English  public  opi¬ 
nion.  These  bonds  were  now  slackened. 
The  flood,  which  had  risen  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  had  been  held  in  by  arti¬ 
ficial  dams,  was  suddenly  let  loose  to  pursue 
its  natural  course. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  de¬ 
preciating  the  services  of  Lord  Mornington. 
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On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  very  man  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  A  timid,  or  irreso¬ 
lute,  or  narrow-minded  man,  in  his  place, 
would  have  been  unequal  to  the  crisis. 
Great  as  was  the  power  he  wielded,  that 
power  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in¬ 
effectual  unless  well-directed  :  and  to  direct 
it  well  required  all  the  more  ability,  since  it 
was  a  new  power,  which  had  never  yet  been 
brought  into  play,  and  the  exercise  of  which, 
therefore,  was  facilitated  by  no  precedent. 
But  Lord  Mornington  was  not  the  man  to 
need  precedents,  or  to  walk  timidly  along 
an  unexplored  path.  He  was  constitution¬ 
ally  firm  and  strong-willed,  and  he  was 
fearless,  because  conscious  of  integrity. 
When  his  duty  called  him  to  take  unusual, 
and  invidious,  and  even  objectionable 
courses,  he  took  them  boldly,  because  he 
knew  that,  though  he  might  be  blamed  by 
others,  his  singleness  of  purpose  would  at 
least  acquit  him  to  himself.  He  had  a 
rare  self-reliance,  coupled  with  an  equally 
rare  degree  of  confidence  in  those  he  se¬ 
lected  as  his  instruments.  And  these  quali¬ 
ties  were  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
obstinacy,  by  the  strength  and  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  Altogether,  he  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  man  to  wield  despotic  power  in 
troubled  times. 

Lord  Mornington’s  political  opinions 
were  such  as  naturally  prompted  a  peculiar 
dislike  and  dread  of  revolutionary  France. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  his  Vice-royalty, 
before  he  found  reason  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  her  machinations  in  India.  He 
learnt  that  one  of  the  principal  Mahometan 
sovereigns,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  who 
owed  his  crown  originally  to  British  inter¬ 
vention,  and  was  a  tributary  and  dependent 
of  ours,  kept  in  his  pay  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  under  French  command. 
He  discovered  that  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the 
most  powerful  and  able  of  the  native  prin¬ 
ces,  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
French  governor  of  the  Mauritius,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  from  India.  Everywhere  in  short, 
he  found  the  French,  and  the  friends  of 
the  French,  emboldened  by  the  wonderful 
successes  of  their  countrymen  in  Europe, 
and  plotting  mischief  against  their  rivals  in 
the  East. 

The  enmity  of  Tippoo  presented  a  more 
serious  aspect  than  anything  else.  This 
prince  possessed  an  advantage  which,  at 
almost  any  previous  period,  would  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  himself  master  of  India ; 
he  was  the  able  and  ambitious  son  of  an 


able  and  ambitious  father.  The  abilities 
of  Hyder  Ali  had  raised  him  from  a  menial 
station  to  the  Viziership  of  the  Hindoo 
kingdom  of  Mysore, — a  territory  which  lay 
too  far  to  the  South  to  have  been  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  arms  of  Aurungzebe  or  his 
successors.  To  be  the  Vizier  was  in  effect 
to  be  the  monarch.  The  rightful  prince 
was  held  in  a  kind  of  honorable  captivity, 
whilst  Hyder,  in  his  name,  but  for  his  own 
advantage,  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
royalty.  His  exertions  raised  Mysore  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power  ;  considerably 
enlarged  her  borders  ;  and  held  the  English 
Presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  Mahratta 
tribes, — the  enemies  between  whom  he  lay, 
— in  perpetual  anxiety.  All  that  Hyder 
acquired  in  his  long  reign  had  passed 
quietly  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  also  be¬ 
queathed  his  implacable  hatred  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish.  Tippoo  had  walked  in  his  father’s 
footsteps  till  at  length  he  had  suffered  a 
severe  check  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  cede  half  his  territory  in 
order  to  save  his  capital.  Still,  he  retained 
his  treasures,  his  troops,  and  his  fortress, 
and  was  perhaps  not  so  much  weakened  as 
exasperated.  He  was  at  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas  ;  the  English  were  on  ill  terms 
with  them  ;  and  he  reckoned  the  times 
favorable  for  a  rupture,  and  himself  still  a 
match  for  any  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  him. 

The  measures  by  which  Lord  Mornington 
broke  the  power  of  Mysore  have  been  the 
subject  of  great  and  deserved  praise  for 
their  skill  and  energy.  He  concentrated 
all  the  British  resources  in  India ;  so  dis¬ 
posed  his  armies  that  they  might  co-operate 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  spared  no  exertion 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  on  the  largest 
scale, — for  that  purpose  doing  what  no  pre¬ 
vious  Governor  had  ever  ventured  on, — un¬ 
loading  the  Company’s  ships  of  treasure 
meant  to  be  traded  with,  and  using  it  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  ;  came  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  leaving 
Bengal  in  charge  of  a  deputy ;  and,  by  his 
vigorous  and  well-timed  exertions,  inspired 
confidence  in  his  friends,  and  terror  and  ir¬ 
resolution  in  his  enemies.  Wavering  allies 
were  encouraged  to  declare  themselves  on 
our  side,  or  deterred  from  declaring  them¬ 
selves  against  us.  Tippoo  himself,  it  was 
remarked,  seemed  disheartened,  and  dis¬ 
played  little  of  that  rapid  energy  and  dar¬ 
ing,  which  had  made  him  so  formidable  in 
all  previous  encounters.  The  result  of  the 
first  campaign  was  decisive.  The  sovereign 
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of  Mysore  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  |  become  virtually  independent  princes, 
open  field,  and  entrench  himself  at  Seringa-  Still,  they  were  nominally  subjects  of  the 
patam,  and  to  rest  his  last  hope  on  the  Mahratta  Rajah  ;  and  the  English,  who 

strength  of  the  fortress  which  he  fondly  carried  into  India  a  most  misplaced — yet 

deemed  impregnable.  Here  he  was  to  often  convenient — regard  for  Western  con- 
learn  his  mistake.  The  dogged  courage  of  stitiitional  forms,  no  sooner  found  these 
the  British,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Se-  Chiefs  preparing  to  throw  oflf  their  formal 
poys,  carried  all  before  them.  Seringapa-  subjection,  than  they  hastened  to  take 
tarn  was  stormed;  and  Tippoo,  disdaining  part  with  the  Rajah  their  ally.  To  this,  it 
to  survive  his  fall,  was  killed  by  a  common  would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  that  they  were 
soldier  in  the  trenches.  VV’^ith  him  fell  for  impelled  by  very  different  motives  from 
ever  the  power  of  Mysore.  Resistance  that  of  pure  benevolence.  Scindia  and 
ceased ;  and  the  territory  was  parcelled  out  Holkar  were  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
between  the  British  and  their  allies ;  the  India ;  and  any  plausible  pretext  for  crush- 

former  getting  the  lion’s  share.  ing  them  was  most  acceptable  to  Lord 

This  decisive  stroke  put  an  end  to  the  Mornington.  War  was  declared.  The 
hopes  of  the  French  party  in  India.  Lord  mountaineers  fought  manfully,  but  it  was 
Mornington  lost  no  time  in  clearing  the  in  vain  they  struggled  against  British  dis- 
Peninsula  of  those  dangerous  intriguers,  cipline  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Those 
The  French  corps  under  the  Viceroy  of  brilliant  victories,  which  first  obtained  for 
Deccan  was  disbanded,  the  officers  sent  to  the  English  commander  his  now  world-wide 
Europe,  and  a  British  force  substituted,  celebrity,  effectually  crushed  the  last  rem- 
Napolcon’s  dream  of  a  march  overland  to  nant  of  Indian  independence. 

India  was  about  the  same  time  dissipated  i  Lord  Mornington  now  proceeded  to  take 
by  his  repulse  before  Acre,  and  the  neces-  those  steps  which  led  to  so  vast  an  enlarge- 
sity  for  his  return.  Nelson’s  victories  ren-  raent  of  the  British  territory  in  India ; 
dered  it  hopeless  for  the  French  to  ap-  steps  which  have  been  much  admired,  or 
proach  India  by  sea.  The  fall  of  Tippoo  violently  censured,  and  both,  we  think, 
taught  the  Indian  princes  that  reliance  on  much  more  than  they  deserve.  The  mea- 
France  was  vain  and  dangerous.  From  sures  in  question  were  too  easy  and  obvious 
that  time,  French  influence  in  the  East  was  to  deserve  the  admiration  due  to  great 
at  an  end.  efforts :  they  were  too  beneficial  to  India 

Lord  Mornington  now  had  only  native  to  deserve  any  very  serious  censure.  Large 
enemies  to  deal  with.  Of  these,  there  were  districts,  already  under  British  influence, 
none  that  could  be  considered  formidable,  and  in  which  the  rulers  were  held  upon 
except  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  These  moun-  .their  thrones  by  British  bayonets  only, 
taineers, — who  presented  themselves  to  the  were  converted  nominally,  into  what  they 
eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  as  mere  had  long  been  actually, — British  posses- 
lawless  freebooters,  who  occasionally  swept  sions.  It  was  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
over  them  in  forays,  and  either  carried  off  It  relieved  the  natives  from  an  intolerable 
all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  or  levied  a  load  of  oppression  and  misgovernment.  If 
heavy  tribute  as  the  condition  of  a  brief  re-  the  act  was  arbitrary,  it  was  to  a  great  ex¬ 
spite  from  attack, — had  by  degrees  become  tent  justified  by  repeated  breaches  of  faith, 
numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  be  organ-  and  violations  of  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the 
ized  as  a  regular  state.  Their  government,  monarchs  we  dethroned.  In  this  manner, 
like  that  of  the  old  Highlanders,  seems  to  Oude,  the  Carnatic,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
have  been  based  on  the  primitive  insti-  Dooab,  became  subject  to  the  British 
tution  of  clanship.  A  few  heads  of  families  crown.  If,  to  these  domains,  be  added  the 
exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty  over  territory  gained  by  conquest  from  Tippoo, 
their  respective  clans,  while  they  acknow-  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  it  will  be  found 
lodged  an  allegiance,  more  nominal  perhaps  that  the  British  domains  in  India  were 
than  real,  to  one  common  head,  the  repre-  more  than  doubled  during  the  adminis- 
sentative  of  their  original  marauding  leader,  tration  of  Lord  Mornington. 

The  very  titles  of  these  heads  of  clans  re-  We  may  here  quit  the  subject  of  our 
mind  one  of  the  Highlanders :  they  were  Indian  wars  and  aggressions ;  and  perhaps 
designated  by  their  family  name,  as  The  an  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  for  the  pro- 
Holkar,  The  Scindia.  The  two  just  named  minence  we  have  given  to  this  least  satis- 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  factory  portion  of  Lord  IMornington’s  pub- 
chiefs  :  they  held  large  teiritories,  and  had  lie  life.  So  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned. 
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we  are  disposed  to  acquit  him  of  the  guilt  facilities  for  Completing  their  studies  in  In- 
of  aggressorship  :  he  found  himself  already  dia.  Others,  less  fortunate  still,  had  only 
committed  to  a  course  of  conduct  which  it  received  that  no-schooling  which  passes  un- 
Vras  necessary  to  persevere  in  ;  and  the  re-  der  the  name  of  a  commercial  education  : 
sponsibility  must  rest  with  those  whose  ra-  their  parents  had  wisely  thought  that,  as 
pacity,  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  inter-  their  sons  were  to  be  merchants,  it  was  un¬ 
course  with  India,  brought  us  to  a  point  necessary  to  teach  them  things  which  it  was 
from  which  there  was  no  receding.  It  not  essential  for  a  merchant  to  know  ;  they 
would  be  unjust,  indeed,  to  describe  the  measured  the  value  of  education  by  the 
British  empire  in  India  as  being  entirely  amount  of  knowledge  infused, — letting  the 
founded  in  usurpation  and  unscrupulous  training  and  enlargement  of  the  mind  by 
ambition;  it  was  in  some  measure  forced  study  go  for  nothing.  Youths  thus  brought 
upon  us  from  the  very  beginning.  Still,  up  were  ever  the  subjects  of  Lord  Morning- 
after  all  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  our  ton’s  unqualified  pity  and  distrust.  He 
conduct,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  thought  their  minds  must  be  hopelessly 
much  guilt  to  be  answered  for  ;  that  the  cramped  by  a  course  of  training,  which. 
Unasked  interference  of  the  stronger  in  the  aiming  only  to  make  merchants,  and  often 
affairs  of  the  weaker  is  in  itself  an  injustice  ;  failing  even  to  do  that,  confines  the  intellect 
that  the  necessity,  wjjich  has  been  our  con-  to  one  set  of  ideas,  vulgarizes  the  tone  of 
Btant  plea  for  each  new  step  forwards,  has  thought  by  concentrating  it  on  pecuniary 
been  frequently  a  necessity  of  our  own  gain,  and  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  men 
making  ;  and  that  we  have  too  often  de-  do  not  live  merely  to  make  money, 
prived  ourselves,  by  misgovernment,  of  the  By  way  of  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
right  to  use  the  best  argument  in  our  own  Lord  Mornington  resolved  to  establish  a  col- 
favor, — the  superiority  of  British  rule  to  lege  in  India,  for  the  education  of  the  Com- 
that  of  the  native  princes.  All  that  can  be  pany’s  Cadets.  To  enforce  the  attendance 
said,  is,  that  there  has  long  been  a  growing  of  students,  he  made  it  imperative  on  all 
wish,  and  an  honest  endeavor,  to  atone  for  who  should  come  to  India  in  the  Company’s 
the  misdeeds  of  the  past  by  present  amend-  service,  to  spend  their  first  three  years  with- 
ment,  and  provision  for  yet  further  im-  in  the  walls  of  the  College  ;  during  which 
provement  in  time  to  come.  time  they  were  to  receive  the  same  .amount 

In  the  eyes  of  our  posterity,  probably,  of  salary  as  if  their  hours  had  been  spent  at 
Lord  jMornington  will  be  much  less  remark-  the  counting-house.  By  a  slight  stretch  of 
able  as  the  aggraudizer  of  Great  Britain  in  power,  the  Governor-General  even  sent 
India,  than  as  the  first  who  attempted  to  those  youths  who  were  already  in  India,  but 
perform  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  which  had  not  been  there  three  years,  to  complete 
a  governor  owes  to  the  governed, — that  of  their  education  at  the  new  seat  of  learning 
Education.  Not  Seringapatam,  nor  Oude,  in  Calcutta.  This  he  took  care  liberally  to 
nor  the  Mahrattas,  but  Fort  William  Col-  endow;  professorships  were  established  for 
lege  will  be  remembered  to  his  praise.  It  most  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  as  well  as 
proves  the  largeness  of  Lord  Mornington’s  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  literature  and 
views,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character,  sciences  of  modern  Europe.  All  was  done 
that  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  defect  on  a  great  scale,  worthy  of  the  nation  on 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Indian  misgovern-  whose  behalf  it  stood,  a  monument  of  do- 
luent, — the  want  of  education  in  the  gover-  minion  worthily  exercised, 
pors.  The  clerks  and  servants  of  the  East  The  establishment  of  this  University  had 
India  Company  had  insensibly  been  con-  a  twofold  operation ;  while  it  was  qualify- 
Verted  from  commercial  underlings  into  ing  young  Europeans  for  the  posts  of  rulers, 
►gents  of  government :  they  now  filled  the  teaching  them  the  languages  of  those  they 
parts  of  diplomatists,  judges,  or  Secretaries  were  to  govern,  the  laws  they  were  to  admi- 
of  State.  Never  was  Sicily  more  at  the  nister,  and  the  religious  prejudices  they  were 
mercy  of  Verres,  than  were  the  Indian  pro-  to  respect,  it  was  also  opening  a  new  world  of 
vinces,  with  their  millions  of  inhabitants,  at  thought  to  the  natives  themselves.  Mus- 
the  mercy  of  this  handful  of  Europeans ;  sulman  and  Hindoo  eagerly  flocked  to  this 
but  the  men  who  held  these  responsible  sta-  fountain  of  knowledge,  no  less  greedy  to  ac¬ 
tions  had  mostly  been  trained  for  merchants’  quire  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  those 
clerks.  Some  had  received  the  rudiments  dead  tongues  which  embalm  so  vast  a  store 
of  a  liberal  education ;  but  they  had  been  of  wisdom  and  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
taken  from  school  very  early,  and  had  no  were  their  conquerors  to  master  the  learn- 
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ing  of  Hindostan.  If  this  restilt  were  anti¬ 
cipated  by  Lord  Mornington,  it  was  a  stroke 
of  profound  policy.  The  college,  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  government,  would  have  been 
more  powerful  than  the  largest  standing  ar¬ 
my  we  could  raise.  It  is  not  by  force  or 
by  political  organization  that  institutions, 
whether  of  government  or  religion,  can  per¬ 
manently  stand  ;  if  they  are  meant  to  take 
a  firm  root,  they  must  be  woven  into  the 
domestic  life,  and  mingled  with  the  daily 
concerns  and  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Every  government  is  strong  in 
proportion  as  it  rests  on  ideas  held  in 
common  with  the  multitude.  The  Mus¬ 
sulman  rule  in  the  East  was  transient, 
because  it  was  never  thus  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people  ;  and  perhaps  our  em¬ 
pire  in  India  will  stand  or  fall  according  as 
we  adopt  or  reject  the  policy  in  which  Lord 
Mornington  took  the  first  step. 

It  is  lamentable  that  so  noble  a  design 
should  have  failed  in  the  very  outset,  from 
faults  in  the  execution.  It  has  added  an¬ 
other  to  the  long  list  of  examples,  in  which 
a  large-minded  and  generous  policy  has  un¬ 
justly  suffered  the  brand  of  impracticability, 
from  mere  slovenliness  or  haste  in  working 
out  the  details.  Lord  Mornington  indeed 
was  not  the  man  to  do  his  work  inefficiently  ; 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
education  of  a  people  is  a  matter  to  be 
slurred  over  with  a  paltry  economy,  or 
marred  by  a  feeble  spirit  of  compromise  ; 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid 
exciting  a  just  and  natural  opposition  in 
those  who  could  thwart  his  designs.  In¬ 
stead  of  first  seeking  the  consent  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  was  only  due 
to  them,  he  erected  the  College  by  his 
own  authority,  and  without  even  making 
his  intentions  known  beforehand  in  Europe. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Directors, 
with  whom  the  Governor  was  already  not 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  who  found  them¬ 
selves  thus  unceremoniously  saddled  with  a 
large  expenditure,  for  objects  which  they 
probably  deemed  chimerical,  no  sooner 
beard  of  the  new  College  than  they  sent 
peremptory  orders  for  its  abolition.  Lord 
Mornington  was  furious  ;  he  remonstrated, 
be  struggled,  he  refused  to  execute  the 
mandate,  he  loaded  the  •  Directors  with  re¬ 
proaches,  he  denounced  their  conduct  in 
public,  he  appealed  to  the  Ministry  ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  could  only  gain  a  re¬ 
spite  of  two  years  ;  after  which  the  estab¬ 
lishment  which  had  already  done  so  much, 
and  opened  so  fair  a  prospect  of  good  to 
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come,  ceased  to  exist.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards  indeed  the  Directors  paid  a  tardy  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  justness  of  Lord  Mornington ’s 
views,  and  in  some  small  degree  adopted 
them,  by  establishing  a  finishing  school  for 
their  Cadets  in  this  country,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  them  the  Indian  langua¬ 
ges,  and  otherwise  qualifying  them  for  their 
stations.  Still,  little  or  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  towards  opening,  for  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  a  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  West. 

The  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
College  completed  the  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor-General  and  the  Di¬ 
rectors.  It  had  begun  with  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  occasioned  by  some  of  Lord  Mor- 
nington’s  acts  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
Directors  had  not  been  pleased  to  have 
their  trading  funds  employed  in  the  war- 
service,  nor  to  find  the  interests  of  their 
commerce  systematically  thrown  into  the 
background.  They  were  dissatisfied  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Governor  disregarding  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rule  in  the  promotion  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  which  was  the  rulo  of  advancement 
by  seniority ;  and  they  complained  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  he  showed  an 
undue  anxiety  to  push  forward  his  own 
friends  and  relatives.  On  this  subject  at 
least  the  public  feeling  cannot  now  be  much 
on  their  side.  Few  people  will  be  disposed 
to  complain  of  the  favor  shown  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  which  was  the  means  of  making 
his  abilities  known,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  earn  that  further  promotion  which  has 
been  of  so  much  service  to  his  country. 
Advancement  by  seniority  has  rather  a 
show  of  fairness  than  the  reality ;  old  in- 
capables  are  apt  to  think  themselves  wronged 
by  seeing  younger  men  promoted  over  their 
heads  ;  but  till  there  shall  be  some  con¬ 
trivance  for  reducing  all  men’s  abilities  to  an 
equal  level,  every  one  who  has  not^he  capa¬ 
city  for  a  front  place  must  submit  to  drop  into 
the  rear.  A  rule  which  might  do  no  great 
harm  so  long  as  the  Company’s  servants 
were  mere  commercial  agents,  might  be 
most  pernicious  now  they  were  become  the 
instruments  of  government.  However,  the 
Directors  thought  Lord  Momington’s  me¬ 
thod  of  patronage  too  much  adapted  to  ag¬ 
grandize  his  own  importance  and  diminish 
theirs.  Besides,  they  found  his  tone  and 
whole  method  of  procedure  too  indepen¬ 
dent.  Like  Lord  Ellenborough,  he  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  in  his  despatches 
to  the  India  House,  in  a  language  which 
often  irritated  the  pride  of  those  who  still 
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looked  upon  the  Governor  of  India  as  a  his  greatness :  he  was  strong-willed,  a  lover 
mere  servant  of  theirs.  This  led  to  replies  of  power,  impatient  of  opposition,  proud, 
at  which  Lord  Mornington’s  Irish  blood  and  somewhat  irritable.  He  shared  one 
took  fire.  He  had  not  b^een  long  in  India  weakness — if  it  be  a  weakness — with  Car- 
before  this  estrangement  began,  and  he  dinal  Wolsoy;  he  was  “  lofty  and  proud  to 
had  repeatedly  tendered  his  resignation,  them  that  loved  him  not but  he  had  also 
Till  the  Peninsula  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  Cardinal’s  redeeming  feature,  “  to  those 
quiet,  however,  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  friends  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.” 
to  remain.  But  now,  his  services  being  no  His  kindliness  and  suavity  were  remarkable, 
longer  indispensable,  and  the  ministry  hav-  and  were  the  more  captivating  from  being 
ing  refused  to  support  him  in  the  matter  of  united  to  a  lofty  integrity  which  may  justly 
the  College,  he  determined  on  quitting  be  called  chivalrous.  Placed  in  narrow 
India.  In  1805,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  circumstances  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
seven  years.  Lord  Mornington,  now  Mar-  father,  he  steadily  persevered  in  a  course  of 
quess  Wellesley  in  .the  British  peerage,  set  life  that  should  enable  him  to  pay  oflF  debts 
sail  for  England.  which  he  was  not  bound  by  law  to  pay ; 

From  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  Lord  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  his  position 
Wellesley’s  life  ceases  to  be  matter  of  histo-  in  India  made  it  easy  for  him  to  have 
rical  interest.  Abroad,  his  individual  mind  amassed  wealth  by  means  that  would  have 
had  colored  the  fortunes  of  States,  and  done  him  no  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
stamped  itself  upon  great  national  trans-  he  even  refused  gains  to  which  every  one, 
actions.  At  home,  he  was  but  the  subordi-  except  his  own  fastidious  sense  of  propriety, 
nate  member  of  an  administration.  There  considered  him  fairly  entitled.  The  opera- 
was  nothing  in  his  character  that  qualified  tions  against  Seringapatam  had  all  been 
him  to  take  a  lead  in  matters  of  opinion ;  arranged  by  him ;  the  treasure  taken  in  the 
we  may  conjecture  that  his  influence  over  storming  of  the  fort  was  immense}  and  the 
the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  was  not  share  of  prize-money  allotted  to  Lord  Mor- 
great.  His  talents  of  action  were  greater  nington  amounted  to  no  less  than  .£100,000 : 
than  his  talents  of  thought.  He  was  not  but  this  he  positively  refused  to  touch, 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  world  is  desiring  that  it  might  be  divided  amongst 
governed  by  the  few  who  think.  He  was  the  soldiers  who  had  earned  it,  in  his  opi- 
at  home  in  the  bustle  of  Indian  warfare ;  nion,  by  endangering  their  lives  at  the  siege, 
he  was  all  abroad  amidst  that  intellectual  His  magnanimity  on  this  occasion  was  the 
movement  of  the  English  people,  which,  in  more  conspicuous,  from  the  disgraceful  rapa- 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  took  the  direc-  city  displayed  by  the  chief  military  ofl&cers, 
tion  of  politics.  He  found  himself  strug-  who  divided  the  spoil  so  unfairly,  allotting 
gling  with  forces  he  did  not  comprehend,  so  undue  a  proportion  to  themselves,  that 
Comparing  himself  with  his  colleagues  of  it  was  in  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
the  Liverpool  ministry,  and  with  his  coevals,  English  ministry  to  make  them  refund  a 
statesmen  reared  in  the  same  school  with  portion  of  their  unjust  gains.  Such  conduct 
himself,  he  saw  himself  in  advance  of  them  as  this  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  furnishes  the 
in  liberality  of  opinion.  Comparing  him-  best  reply  to  those  who  charge  him  with 
self  with  younger  men,  and  with  that  pub-  unworthy  motives  in  the  promotion  of  his 
lie  opinion  which  began  to  find  some  faint  brothers, 
echo  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  felt 
himself  constantly  dropping  further  in  the 
rear.  It  is  often  the  fate  of  the  long-lived 

to  be  at  length  invested  with  a  kind  of  Extraordinary  Case  of  Cihcumstant(al  Evi- 
raonumental  interest ;  to  bo  the  livini:  relics  dencb.— The  small  town  of  Cambo,  near  Bayonne, 


of  a  state  of  society  that  has  gone  by 


w’as  the  scene  of  the  following  strange  occurrence 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  instant,  when  an  inhabitant 


Lord  \\  ellesley  before  he  died  might  have  of  that  place  was  shot  dead  through  the  heart,  on  his 
been  pointed  out  as  the  type  of  a  class  now  way  home.  On  probing  the  w’ound,  the  doctor  ex- 

extinct  ;  the  hereditary  oli»Tarch,  the  senator  ^^aefed  from  it  a  bit  of  printed  paper,  which  had 
ic  been  used  by  the  assassin  in  loading  his  gun.  It 

of  ou  o  Venetian  republic.  ,  ,  was  a  part  of  a  leaf  from  Madame  de  Stael’s  cele- 

VV  e  cannot  quit  the  notice  of  Lord  >Vel-  brated  romance  of  “  Corinne;”  and  .soon  afterwards 
lesley  without  some  tribute  of  admiration  the  yorresponding  fragment  was  discovered  in  the 
for  his  character  as  a  man.  His  faults  were  f-  douanier  residing  near  the  murdered 

such  as  arc  almost  inseparable  from  that  at  Bayonne.  The  as.sassin  must  have  been 

firm  texture  of  the  mind  to  which  he  owed  close  to  the  victim  when  he  fired. 
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From  T*it't  Mkgaziuc. 

SCHLOSSER’S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 


In  the  person  of  this  Mr.  Schlosser  is 
exemplified  a  common  abuse,  not  confined 
to  literature.  An  artist  from  the  Italian 
opera  of  London  and  Paris,  making  a  pro¬ 
fessional  excursion  to  our  provinces,  is  re¬ 
ceived  according  to  the  tariff  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  no  one  being  bold  enough  to  dispute 
decisions  .  coming  down  from  the  courts 
above.  In  that  particular  case  there  is 
seldom  any  reason  to  complain — since 
really  out  of  Germany  and  Italy  there  is 
no  |city,  if  you  except  Paris  and  London, 
possessing  materials  in  that  field  of  art, 
for  the  composition  of  an  audience  large 
enough  to  act  as  a  court  of  revision. 
It  would  be  presumption  in  the  provincial 
audience,  so  slightly  trained  to  good  music 
and  dancing,  if  it  should  affect  to  reverse  a 
judgment  ratified  in  the  supreme  capital. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  practically  just,  if 
the  original  verdict  was  just ;  what  was 
right  from  the  first  cannot  be  made  wrong 
by  iteration.  Yet,  even  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  something  not  satisfactory  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  equity ;  for  the  artist  returns 
from  the  tour,  as  if  from  some  new  and  in¬ 
dependent  triumph,  whereas  all  is  but  the 
reverberation  of  an  old  one  ;  it  seems  a  new 
access  of  sunlight,  whereas  it  is  but  a  reflex 
illumination  from  satellites. 

In  literature  the  corresponding  case  is 
worse.  An  author,  passing  by  means  of 
translation  before  a  foreign  people,  ought 
de  jure  to  find  himself  before  a  new  tribunal ; 
but  de  factOy  he  does  not.  Like  the  opera 
artist,  but  not  with  the  same  propriety,  he 
comes  before  a  court  that  never  interferes 
to  disturb  a  judgment,  but  only  to  re-affirm 
it.  And  he  returns  to  his  native  country, 
quartering  in  his  armorial  bearings  these 
new  trophies,  as  though  won  by  new  trials, 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  due.  to  servile  rati¬ 
fications  of  old  ones.  When  Sue  or  Bal¬ 
zac,  Hugo  or  George  Sand,  comes  before  an 
English  audience — the  opportunity  is  inva¬ 
riably  lost  for  estimating  them  at  a  new 
angle  of  sight.  All  who  dislike  them  lay 
them  aside — whilst  those  only  apply  them¬ 
selves  seriously  to  their  study,  who  are  pre¬ 
disposed  to  the  particular  key  of  feeling, 
through  which  originally  these  authors  had 


prospered.  And  thus  a  new  set  of  judges 
that  might  usefully  have  modified  the  nar¬ 
row  views  of  the  old  ones,  fall  by  mere 
inertia  into  the  humble  character  of  echoes 
and  sounding-boards  to  swell  the  uproar  of 
the  original  mob. 

In  this  way  is  thrown  away  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  not  only  of  applying  corrections  to 
false  national  tastes,  but  oftentimes  even 
to  the  unfair  accidents  of  luck  that  befal 
books.  For  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
watch  literature  with  vigilance,  that  books 
and  authors  have  their  fortunes,  which  tra¬ 
vel  upon  a  far  different  scale  of  proportions 
from  those  that  measure  their  merits.  Not 
even  the  caprice  or  the  folly  of  the  reading 
public  is  required  to  account  for  this. 
Very  often,  indeed,  the  whole  difference 
between  an  extensive  circulation  for  one 
book,  and  none  at  all  for  another  of  about 
equal  merit,  belongs  to  no  particular  blind¬ 
ness  in  men,  but  to  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  one  hasy  whilst  the  other  has  noty  been 
brought  effectually  under  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  books  are 
lost,  not  because  they  are  rejected,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  never  introduced.  In  any 
proper, sense  of  the  word,  very  few  books 
are  published.  Technically  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  ;  which  means,  that  for  six  or  ten 
times  they  are  advertisedy  but  they  are  not 
made  known  to  attentive  ears,  or  to  ears 
prepared  for  attention.  And  amongst  the 
I  causes  which  account  for  this  difference  in 
the  fortune  of  books,  although  there  are 
many,  we  may  reckon,  as  foremost,  ^mon- 
al  accidents  of  position  in  the  authors. 
For  instance,  with  us  in  England  it  will  do 
a  bad  book  no  ultimate  service,  that  it  is 
written  by  a  lord,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  privy 
counsellor,  or  a  member  of  Parliament, — 
though  undoubtedly,  it  will  do  an  instant 
service — it  will  sell  an  edition  or  so.  This 
being  the  case,  it  being  certain  that  no 
rank  will  reprieve  a  bad  writer  from  final 
condemnation,  the'  sycophantic  glorifier  of 
the  public  fancies  his  idol  justified;  but 
not  so.  A  bad  book,. it  is  true,  will  not  be 
saved  by  advantages  of  position  in  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  but  a  book  moderately  good  will  be 
extravagantly  aided  by  such  advantages. 
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Lectures  on  Christianitify  that  happened 
to  be  respectably  written  and  delivered, 
had  prodiffious  success  in  my  young  days, 
because,  also,  they  happened  to  be  lectures 
of  a  prelate  ;  three  times  the  ability  would 
not  have  procured  them  any  attention  had 
they  been  the  lectures  of  an  obscure  curate. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  that,  if  written  with  three  times  less 
ability,  lawn-sleeves  would  not  have  given 
them  buoyancy,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  sunk  the  bishop  irrecoverably  ; 
whilst  the  curate,  favored  by  obscurity, 
would  have  survived  for  another  chance. 
So  again,  and  indeed,  more  than  so,  as  to 
poetry.  Lord  Carlisle,  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  wrote  tolerable  verses.  They  were 
better  than  Lord  Roscommon’s  which,  for 
150  years,  the  judicious  public  has  allowed 
the  booksellers  to  incorporate,  along  with 
other  refuse  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  into  the  costly  collections 
of  the  “British  Poets.”  And  really,  if 
you  will  insist  on  odious  comparisons,  they 
not  so  very  much  below  the  verses  of  an 
amiable  prime  minister  known  to  us  all. 
Yet,  because  they  wanted  vital  stamina^  not 
only  they  fell,  but,  in  falling,  they  caused 
the  earl  to  reel  much  more  than  any  com¬ 
moner  would  have  done.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Carlisle,  viz. 
Lord  Byron,  because  he  brought  real  ge¬ 
nius*  and  power  to  the  effort,  found  a  vast 
auxiliary  advantage  in  a  peerage  and  a  very 
ancient  descent.  On  these  double  wings 
he  soared  into  a  region  of  public  interest, 
far  higher  than  ever  he  would  have  reached 
by  poetic  power  alone.  Not  only  all  his 
rubbish — which  in  quantity  is  great — pass¬ 
ed  for  jewels,  but  also  what  are  incontestably 
jewels  have  been,  and  will  be,  valued  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  if  they  had  been  raised  from 
less  aristocratic  mines.  So  fatal  for  medio¬ 
crity,  so  gracious  for  real  power,  is  any  ad¬ 
ventitious  distinction  from  birth,  station, 
or  circumstances  of  brilliant  notoriety.  In 
reality,  the  public,  our  never-suflBciently-to- 
be-respected  mother,  is  the  most  unuttera¬ 
ble  sycophant  that  ever  the  clouds  dropped 
their  rheum  upon.  She  is  always  ready  for 
jacobinical  scoffs  at  a  man  for  being  a  lord, 
if  he  happens  to  fail ;  she  is  always  ready 
for  toadying  a  lord,  if  he  happens  to  make 
a  hit.  Ah,  dear  sycophantic  old  lady,  I 
kiss  your  sycophantic  hands,  and  wish  hear¬ 
tily  thaLl  were  a  duke  for  your  sake  ! 

It  wordd  be  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  this 
tendency  to  confound  real  merit  and  its 
accidents  of  position  is  at  all  peculiar  to  us 


or  to  our  age.  Dr.  Sacheverell,  by  embark¬ 
ing  his  small  capital  of  talent  on  the  spring- 
tide  of  a  furious  political  collision,  brought 
back  an  ampler  return  for  his  little  invest¬ 
ment  than  ever  did  Wickliffe  or  Luther. 
Such  was  his  popularity  in  the  heart  of 
love  and  the  heart  of  hatred,  that  he  would 
have  been  assassinated  by  the  Whigs,  on 
his  triumphal  progresses  through  England, 
had  he  not  been  canonized  by  the  Tories. 
He  was  a  dead  man  if  he  had  not  been  sud¬ 
denly  gilt  and  lacquered  as  an  idol.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  case  peculiar  at  all  to  England. 
Ronge,  the  ci-devant  Romish  priest  (whose 
name  pronounces  as  you  would  the  English 
word  icrong,  supposing  it  had  for  a  second 
syllable  the  final  a  of  “  sopha,”  i.  e. 
Wrongah)^  has  been  found  a  wrong-headed 
man  by  all  parties,  and  in  a  venial  degree 
is,  perhaps,  a  stupid  man ;  but  he  moves 
about  with  more  eclat  by  far  than  the 
ablest  man  in  Germany.  And,  in  days  of 
old,  the  man  that  burned  down  a  miracle  of 
beauty,  viz.  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  protest¬ 
ing  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  no 
other  way  of  getting  himself  a  name,  has 
got  it  in  spite  of  us  all.  He’s  booked  for 
a  ride  down  all  history,  whether  you  and  I 
like  it  or  not.  Every  pocket-dictionary 
knows  that  Erostratus  was  that  scamp.  So 
of  Martin,  the  man  that  parboiled,  or  par- 
roasted  York  Minster  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  back  ;  that  fellow  will  float  down  to 
posterity  with  the  annals  of  tho  glorious 
cathedral ;  he  will 

“  Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale,” 

whilst  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the 
Minster  are  practically  forgotten. 

These  incendiaries,  in  short,  are  as  well 
known  as  Ephesus  or  York;  but  not  one 
of  us  can  tell,  without  humming  or  hawing, 
who  it  was  that  rebuilt  the  Ephesian  won¬ 
der  of  the  world,  or  that  repaired  the  time- 
honored  Minster.  Equally  in  literature, 
not  the  weight  of  service  done,  or  the  pow¬ 
er  exerted,  is  sometimes  considered  chiefly 
— either  of  these  must  be  very  conspicuous 
before  it  will  be  considered  at  all — but  the 
splendor,  or  the  notoriety,  or  the  absurdity, 
or  even  the  scandalousness  of  'the  circum¬ 
stances*  surrounding  the  author. 

*  Even  Pope,  with  all  his  natural  and  reasonable 
interest  in  aristocratic  society,  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  jest  in  his  mouth  became 
twice  ajest  in  a  lord’s.  But  still  he  fhiled  to  perceive 
what  I  am  here  contending  for,  that  if  the  jest  hap¬ 
pened  to  miss  fire,  through  the  misfortune  of  burst¬ 
ing  its  barrel,  the  consequences  would  be  far  worse 
for  the  lord  than  the  commoner.  There  is,  you  see, 
a  blind  sort  of  compensation. 
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Schlosser  must  have  benefited  in  some 
such  adventitious  way  before  he  ever  could 
have  risen  to  his  German  celebrity.  What 
was  it  that  raised  him  to  his  momentary 
distinction  }  Was  it  something  very  wick¬ 
ed  that  he  did,  or  something  very^  bril¬ 
liant  that  he  said  }  I  should  rather  conjec¬ 
ture  that  it  must  have  been  something  in¬ 
conceivably  absurd  which  he  proposed. 
Any  one  of  the  three  achievements  stands 
good  in  Germany  for  a  reputation.  But, 
however  it  were  that  Mr.  Schlosser  first 
gained  his  reputation,  mark  what  now  fol¬ 
lows.  On  the  wings  of  this  equivocal  re¬ 
putation  he  flies  abroad  to  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don.  There  he  thrives,  not  by  any  approv¬ 
ing  experience  or  knowledge  of  his  works, 
but  through  blind  faith  in  his  original  Ger¬ 
man  public.  And  back  he  flies  afterwards 
to  Germany,  as  if  carrying  with  him  new 
and  independent  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
and  from  two  nations  that  are  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  his  violent  judgments  ;  whereas 
(which  is  the  simple  truth)  he  carries  back 
a  careless  reverberation  of  his  first  German 
character,  for  those  who  have  far  too  much 
to  read  for  declining  aid  from  vicarious 
criticism  when  it  will  spare  that  effort  to 
themselves.  Thus  it  is  that  German  critics 
become  audacious  and  libellous.  Kohl, 
Von  Raumer,  Dr.  Cams,  physician  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  by  means  of  introductory 
letters  floating  them  into  circles  far  above 
any  they  had  seen  in  homely  Germany,  are 
qualified  by  our  own  negligence  and  indul¬ 
gence  for  mounting  a  European  tribunal, 
from  which  they  pronounce  malicious  edicts 
against  ourselves.  Sentinels  present  arms 
to  Von  Raumer  at  Windsor,  because  he 
rides  in  a  carriage  of  Queen  Adelaid.^ ;  and 
Von  Raumer  immediately  conceives  himself 
the  chancellor  of  all  Christendom,  keeper  of 
the  conscience  to  universal  Euroj'o,  upon 
all  questions  of  art,  manners,  politics,  or  any 
conceivable  intellectual  relations  of  England. 
Schlos.ser  meditates  the  same  career. 

But  have  1  any  right  to  quote  Schlosser "s 
words  from  an  English  translation  .'  1  do 

so  only  because  this  happens  to  be  at  hand, 
and  the  German  not.  German  books  are 
still  rare  in  this  country,  though  more  (by 
1,000  to  1)  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago.  But  1  have  a  full  right  to  rely  on  the 
English  of  JVIr.  Davison.  “  I  hold  in  my 
hand,”  as  gentlemen  so  often  say  at  public 
meetings,  “  a  certificate  from  Herr  Schlosser, 
that  to  quote  Mr.  Davison  is  to  quote 
The  English  translation  is  one  which  Mr. 
Schlosser  “  durchgelesen  hat,  und  fur  deren 


genanigkeit  und  richtigkeit  er  burgt  ”  [has 
read  through,  and  for  the  accuracy  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  he  pledges  himself  ] .  Mr. 
Schlosser  was  so  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  us  poor  islanders,  that  he  not 
only  read  it  through,  but  he  has  even 
aufmerksam  durchgelesen  it  [read  it  through 
wide  awake]  und  gepri'ift  [and  carefully 
examined  it]  ;  nay,  he  has  done  all  this  in 
company  with  the  translator.  “  Oh  ye 
Athenians  !  how  hard  do  I  labor  to  earn 
your  applause  !  ”  And,  as  the  result  of 
such  herculean  labors,  a  second  time  he 
makes  himself  surety  for  its  precision  ; 
“  er  burgt  also  dafiir,  tcie  filr  seine  eignt 
arbeit"*^  ( he  guarantees  it  accordingly  as  he 
would  his  own  workmanship] .  W ere  it  not 
for  this  unlimited  certificate,  1  should  have 
sent  for  the  book  to  Germany.  As  it  is,  I 
need  not  wait ;  and  all  complaints  on  this 
score  I  defy,  above  all  from  Herr  Schlosser.^ 

In  dealing  with  an  author  so  desultory  as 
Mr.  Schlosser,  the  critic  has  a  right  to  an 
extra  allowance  of  desultoriness  for  his  own 
share  ;  so  excuse  me,  reader,  for  rushing  at 
once  in  medias  res. 

Of  Swift,  jMr.  Schlosser  selects  for  notice 
three  works — the  “  Drapier’s  Letters,” 
“  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  and  the  ‘‘  Tale  of  a 
Tub.”  With  respect  to  the  first,  as  it  is 

*■  IVIr.  Schlosser,  who  speaks  English,  who  has 
read  rather  tot)  much  English  for  any  good  that  he 
has  turned  it  to,  and  who  ought  to  have  a  keen  eye 
lor  the  English  version  of  his  own  book,  after  so 
much  reading  and  study  of  it,  has,  however,  over¬ 
looked  several  manifest  errors.  I  do  not  mean  to 
tax  Mr.  Davison  with  genera]  inaccuracy.  (->n  the 
contrary,  he  seems  wary,  and  in  most  "cases  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  dealer  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ger¬ 
man.  But  several  cases  of  error  I  detect  without 
needing  the  original :  they  tell  their  own  .story.  And 
one  of  these  I  here  notice,  not  only  for  its  own  im- 
j  portance,  but  out  of  love  to  Schlosser,  and  by  way 
I  of  nailing  bis  guarantee  to  the  counter-ruot  alto- 
I  geiher  as  a  bad  shilling,  but  as  a  light  one.  At  p. 
5  of  vol.  2,  in  a  foot-note,  which  is  speaking  of 
Kant,  we  read  of  his  attempt  Ut  introduce  Ike  notion 
of  negative  greatness  inU^  Philosophy.  Negative  great- 
‘nets  I  What  strange  bird  may  iAci  be  ?  Is  it  the 
ornithonjnehus  paradoxus  ?  Mr.  Schlos.ser  was  not 
wide  awake  there.  The  reference  is  evidently  to 
Kant’s  essay  upon  the  advantages  of  introducing 
into  philosophy  tlie  algebraic  idea  oi  negative  (pian- 
tities.  It  is  one  of  Kant’s  grandest  gleams  into  hid¬ 
den  truth.  Were  it  only  for  the  merits  of  this  most 
masterly  essay  in  reconstituting  the  algebraic  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  negative  quantity  [so  generally  misunderstood 
as  a  negation  of  quantity,  and  which  even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  mi.sconstrued'as  regarded  its  metaphysics], 
great  would  have  been  the  service  rendered  to  logic 
by  Kant.  But  there  is  a  greater.  From  this  little 
brochure  I  am  satisfied  was  derived  originally  the 
German  regeneration  of  the  Dynamic  philosophy, 
its  expansion  through  the  idea  of  polarity,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  &c.  Oh,  Mr.  Schlftsser,  you  had  not  geprujt 
p.  5  of  vol.  2.  You  skipped  the  notes. 
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a  necessity  of  Mr.  S.  to  be  for  ever  wronir 
in  his  substratum  of  facts,  he  adopts  the 
old  erroneous  account  of  Wood’s  contract 
as  to  the  copper  coinage,  and  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  wrong  which  it  inflicted  on  Ireland. 
Of  all  Swift’s  villanies  for  the  sake  of  po¬ 
pularity,  and  still  more  for  the  sake  of 
wielding  this  popularity  vindictively,  none 
is  so  scandalous  as  this.  In  any  new  life 
of  Swift  the  case  must  be  stated  de  novo. 
Even  Sir  W alter  Scott  is  not  impartial ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  now  forces  me 
to  blink  it,  viz.  the  difliculty  of  presenting 
the  details  in  a  readable  shape.  “  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels”  Schlosser  strangely  considers 
“spun  out  to  an  intolerable  extent.” 
Many  evil  things  might  be  said  of  Gulliver ; 
but  not  this.  The  captain  is  anything  but 
tedious.  And,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  mere  mensuration,  that  can  be 
settled  in  a  moment.  A  year  or  two  since 
I  had  in  my  hands  a  pocket  edition,  com¬ 
prehending  all  the  four  parts  of  the  worthy 
skipper’s  adventures  within  a  single  volume 
of  420  pages.  Some  part  of  the  space  was 
also  wasted  on  notes,  often  very  idle.  N ow 
the  1st  part  contains  two  separate  voyages 
(Lilliput  and  Blefuscu),  the  2d,  okc,  the 
3d,  Jive,  and  the  4th  one  ;  so  that,  in  all, 
this  active  navigator,  who  has  enriched 
geography,  1  hope,  with  something  of  a 
higher  quality  than  your  old  mufis  that 
thought  much  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  here 
gives  us  nine  great  discoveries,  far  more 
surprising  than  the  pretended  discoveries 
of  Sinbad  (which  are  known  to  be  fabulous), 
averaging,  quam  proxime,  forty-seven  small 
16mo.  pages  each.  Oh  you  unconscionable 
German,  built  round  in  your  own  country 
with  circumvallations  of  impregnable  4tos, 
oftentimes  dark  and  dull  as  Avernus — that 
you  will  have  the  face  to  describe  dear  ex¬ 
cellent  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  of  Redriflf, 
and  subsequently  of  Newark,  that  “darling 
of  children  and  men,”  as  tedious.  It  is 
exactly  because  he  is  not  tedious,  because 
he  does  not  shoot  into  German  foliosity, 
that  Schlosser  finds  him  '’^intolerable.'*^ 
I  have  justly  transferred  to  Gulliver’s  use 
the  words  originally  applied  by  the  poet  to 
the  robin  red-breast,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  Gulliver  and  the  Arabian  Nights  are 
amongst  the  few  books  where  children  and 
men  find  themselves  meeting  and  jostling 
each  other.  This  was  the  case  from  its 
first  publication,  just  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  since.  “  It  was  received,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised 


before  the  second  could  be  made — it  was 
read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate.  Criticism  was  lost  in 
wonder.”  Now,  on  the  contrary,  Schlosser 
wonders  not  at  all,  but  simply  criticises  ; 
which  we  could  bear,  if  the  ciiticisra  were 
even  ingenious.  Whereas,  he  utterly  mis¬ 
understands  Swift,  and  is  a  malicious 
calumniator  of  the  captain  who,  luckily, 
roaming  in  Sherw’ood,  and  thinking,  often 
with  a  sigh,  of  his  little  nurse,*  Glumdal- 
clitch,  would  trouble  himself  slightly  about 
what  Heidelberg  might  say  in  the  next 
century.  There  is  but  one  example  on  our 
earth  of  a  novel  received  with  §uch  indis¬ 
criminate  applause  as  “  Gulliver ;  ”  and 
that  was  “  Don  Quixote.”  Many  have 
been  welcomed  joyfully  by  a  class — these 
two  by  a  people.  Now,  could  that  have 
happened  had  it  been  characterized  by 
dulness  }  Of  all  faults,  it  could  least  have 
had  that.  As  to  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,” 
Schlosser  is  in  such  Cimmerian  vapors, 
that  no  system  of  bellows  could  blow  open 
a  shaft  or  tube  through  which  he  might 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  Pmglish  truth  and 
daylight.  It  is  useless  talking  to  such  a 
man  on  such  a  subject.  I  consign  him  to 
the  attentions  of  some  patriotic  Irishman. 

Schlosser,  however,  is  right  in  a  graver 
reflection  which  he  makes  upon  the  pre¬ 
vailing  philosophy  of  Swift,  viz.  that  “  all 
his  views  were  directed  towards  what  was 
immediately  beneficial,  which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  savages.”  This  is  undeniable. 
The  meanness  of  Swift’s  nature,  and  his 
rigid  incapacity  for  dealing  with  the  gran¬ 
deurs  of  the  human  spirit,  with  religion, 
with  poetry,  or  even  with  science,  when  it 
rose  above  the  mercenary  practical,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  appalling.  His  own  yahoo  is  not 
a  more  abominable  one-sided  degradation 
of  humanity,  than  is  he  himself  under  this 
aspect.  And,  perhaps,  it  places  this  in- 

*  “  Little  nurse — the  word  Glvmdaldiich,  in 
Brobdignagian,  absolutely  means  little  nurse,  and 
nothing  else.  It  may  seem  odd  that  the  captain  should 
call  any  nurse  ot  Brobdignag,  however  kind  to 
him,  by  such  an  epithet  as  litlle ;  and  the  reader  may 
fancy  that  Sherwood  forest  had  put  it  into  his  head, 
where  Robin  Hood  always  called  his  right  hand 
man  “  Little  John,”  not  atthmgh,  but  e.xpressly  be¬ 
cause  John  stood  seven  leet  high  in  his  stockings. 
But  the  trulh  is — that  Glumdalclitch  was  little  ;  and 
literally  .so;  she  was  only  nine  years  old  ;  and  (says 
the  captain),  “little  of  her  age,”  being  barely  forty 
feet  high.  She  had  lime  to  grow  certainly,  but  as 
she  had  .so  much  to  do  before  she  coukl  overtake 
other  women,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  turn  out 
what,  in  Westmoreland,  they  call  a  little  stiffenger — 
very  little,  it  at  all,  higher  than  a  common  English 
church  steeple. 
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capacity  of  his  in  its  strongest  light,  when 
we  recur  to  the  fact  of  his  astonishment  at 
a  religions  princess  refusing  to  confer  a 
bishopric  upon  one  that  had  treated  the 
Trinity,  and  all  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  not  with  mere  scepticism, 
or  casual  sneer,  but  with  set  pompous  mer¬ 
riment  and  farcical  buflFooncry.  This  dig¬ 
nitary  of  the  church,  Dean  of  the  most 
conspicuous  cathedral  in  Ireland,  had,  in 
full  canonicals,  made  himself  into  a  regular 
mountebank,  for  the  sake  of  giving  fuller 
effect,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  to  the 
silliest  of  jests  directed  against  all  that  was 
most  inalienable  from  Christianity.  Ridi¬ 
culing  such  things,  could  he,  in  any  just 
sense,  be  thought  a  Christian }  But,  as 
Schlosser  justly  remarks,  even  ridiculing 
•  the  peculiarities  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as 
he  did  ridicule  them.  Swift  could  not  be 
thought  other  than  constitutionally  incapa¬ 
ble  of  religion.  Even  a  Pagan  philosopher, 
if  made  to  understand  the  case,  would  be 
incapable  of  scoffing  at  any  form^  natural 
or  casual,  simple  or  distorted,  which  might 
be  assumed  by  the  most  solemn  of  problems 
— problems  that  rest  with  the  weight  of 
worlds  upon  the  human  spirit — 

“  Fix’d  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledge  absolute,” 

the  destiny  of  man,  or  the  relations  of 
man  to  God.  Anger,  therefore,  Swift 
might  feel,  and  he  felt  it*  to  the  end 
of  his  most  wretched  life  ;  but  what 
reasonable  ground  had  a  man  of  sense 
for  astonishment — that  a  princess,  who 
(according  to  her  knowledge)  was  sincerely, 
pious,  should  decline  to  place  such  a  man 
upon  an  Episcopal  throne  ?  This  argues, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Swift  was  in  that 
state  of  constitutional  irreligion,  irreligion 
from  a  vulgar  temperament,  which  imputes 
to  everybody  else  its  own  plebeian  feelings. 

•  People  differed,  he  fancied,  not  by  more 
and  less  religion,  but  by  more  and  less  dis¬ 
simulation.  And,  therefore,  it  seemed  to 
him  scandalous  that  a  princess,  who  must, 
of  course,  in  her  heart  regard  (in  com¬ 
mon  with  himself )  all  mysteries  as  solemn 
masques  and  mummeries,  should  pretend,  j 
in  a  case  of  downright  serious  business,  to 
pump  up,  out  of  old  dry  conventional 
hoaxes,  any  solid  objection  to  a  man  of 
his  shining  merit.  “  The  Trinityy^^  for 
instance,  that  he  viewed  as  the  password, 
which  the  knowing  ones  gave  in  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  the  sentinel ;  but,  as  soon 
as  it  had  obtained  admission  for  the  party 

♦  See  his  bitter  letters  to  Lady  Suffolk, 


within  the  gates  of  the  camp,  it  was 
rightly  dismissed  to  oblivion  or  to  laughter. 
N  0  case  so  much  illustrates  Swift’s  essen¬ 
tial  irreligion  ;  since,  if  he  had  shared  in 
ordinary  human  feelings  on  such  subjects, 
not  only  he  could  not  have  been  surprised 
at  his  own  exclusion  from  the  bench  of 
bishops,  after  Buch.  ribaldries,  but  originally 
he  would  have  abstained  from  them  as  in¬ 
evitable  bars  to  clerical  promotion,  even 
upon  principles  of  public  decorum. 

As  to  the  style  of  Swift,  Mr.  Schlosser 
shows  himself  without  sensibility  in  his 
objections,  as  the  often  hackneyed  English 
reader  shows  himself  without  philosophic 
knowledge  of  style  in  his  applause.  Schlos¬ 
ser  thinks  the  style  of  Gulliver  “  somewhat 
dull.”  This  shows  Schlosser’s  presumption 
in  speaking  upon  a  point  where  he  wanted, 
let,  original  delicacy  of  tact;  and,  2dly, 
familiar  knowledge  of  English.  Gulliver’s 
style  is  purposely  touched  slightly  with 
that  dulness  of  circumstantiality  which 
besets  the  excellent,  but  “  somewhat  dull,” 
race  of  men — old  sea  captains.  Yet  it 
wears  only  an  aerial  tint  of  dulness  ;  the 
felicity  of  this  coloring  in  Swift’s  manage¬ 
ment  is,  that  it  never  goes  the  length 
of  wearying,  but  only  of  giving  a  comic  air 
of  downright  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe 
verisimilitude.  All  men  grow  dull,  and 
ought  to  be  dull,  that  live  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  eternal  danger,  one  inch  only  of 
plank  (often  worm-eaten)  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  grave  ;  and  also,  that  see 
for  ever  one  wilderness  of  water — sublime, 
but  (like  the  wilderness  on  shore)  monoto¬ 
nous.  All  sublime  people,  being  monotonous, 
have  a  tendency  to  be  dull,  and  sublime 
things  also.  Milton  and  iEschylus,  the 
sublimest  of  men,  are  crossed  at  times  by 
a  shade  of  dulness.  It  is  their  weak  side. 
But  as  to  a  sea  captain,  a  regular  nor’-nor’- 
wester,  and  sou’-sou’-easter,  he  ought  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  room  if  he  is  not  dull. 
It  is  not  “  ship-shape,”  or  barely  tolerable, 
that  he  should  be  otherwise.  Yet  after  all, 
considering  what  1  have  stated  about  Cap¬ 
tain  Gulliver’s  nine  voyages  crowding  into 
one  pocket  volume,  he  cannot  really  have 
much  abused  his  professional  license  for 
being  dull.  Indeed,  one  has  to  look  out 
an  excuse  for  his  being  so  little  dull ; 
which  excuse  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  studied  three  years  at  a  learned  uni¬ 
versity.  Captain  Gulliver,  though  a  sailor, 
I  would  have  you  to  know,  was  a  gownsman 
of  Cambridge ;  so  says  Swift,  who  knew 
more  about  the  Captain  than  anybody 
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nowadays.  Cantabs  are  all  horsemen,  1 
ergo,  Gulliver  was  fit  for  anything,  from 
the  wooden  shoon  of  Cambridge  up  to  the 
Horse  Marines. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  common¬ 
place  reader,  that  (as  an  old  tradition)  be¬ 
lieve  Swift’s  style  to  be  a  model  of  excel¬ 
lence,  hereafter  1  shall  say  a  word  to  you, 
drawn  from  deeper  principles.  At  present 
I  content  myself  with  these  three  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  overthrow  if  you  can  : — 

1.  That  the  merit,  which  justly  you  as¬ 
cribe  to  Swift,  is  vernacularity ;  he  never 
forgets  his  mother-tongue  in  exotic  forms, 
unless  we  may  call  Irish  exotic  ;  for  Hiber- 
nicisms  he  certainly  has.  This  merit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  exhibited — not,  as  you  fancy,  in  a 
graceful  artlessness,  but  in  a  coarse  inarti¬ 
ficiality.  To  bo  artless,  and  to  be  inartifi¬ 
cial,  are  very  different  things ;  as  different 
as  being  natural  and  being  gross ;  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  being  simple  and  being  homely. 

2  That  whatever,  meantime,  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  excellence,  or  the  value  of 
the  excellence,  in  the  style  of  Swift,  he  had 
it  in  common  with  multitudes  beside  of  that 
age.  De  Foe  wrote  a  style  for  all  the 
world  the  same  as  to  kind  and  degree  of 
excellence,  only  pure  from  Hibernicisms. 
So  did  every  honest  skipper  [Dampier  was 
something  more]  who  had  occasion  to  record 
his  voyages  in  this  world  of  storms.  So 
did  many  a  hundred  of  religious  writers. 
And  what  wonder  should  there  bo  in  this, 
when  the  main  qualifications  for  such  a  style 
was  plain  good  sense,  natural  feeling,  un¬ 
pretendingness,  some  little  scholarly  prac¬ 
tice  in  putting  together  the  clockwork  of 
sentences,  so  as  to  avoid  mechanical  awk¬ 
wardness  of  construction,  but  above  all  the 
advantage  of  a  subject,  such  in  its  nature  as 
instinctively  to  reject  ornament,  lest  it 
should  draw  off  attention  from  itself.^ 
Such  subjects  are  common ;  but  grand  im¬ 
passioned  subjects  insist  upon  a  different 
treatment;  and  there  it  is  that  the  true 
difficulties  of  style  commence. 

3.  [Which  partly  is  suggested  by  the 
last  remark.]  That  nearly  all  the  block¬ 
heads  with  whom  I  have  at  any  time  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  upon  the  subject 
of  style  (and  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
men  of  the  most  sense  are  apt,  upon  two 
subjects,  viz.  poetry  and  style,  to  talk  most 
like  blockheads),  have  invariably  regarded 
Swift’s  style  not  as  if  relatively  good  [i.  c. 
given  a  proper  subject],  but  as  if  absolutely 
good — good  unconditionally,  no  matter  what 
the  subject.  Now,  my  friend,  suppose  the 


case,  that  the  Dean  had  been  required  to 
write  a  pendant  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
immortal  apostrophe  to  Death,  or  to  many 
passages  that  1  will  select  in  Sir  Thomas 
Brown’s  “  Religio  Medici,”  and  his  “  Um 
burial,”  or  to  Jeremy  Taylor’s  inaugural 
sections  of  his  “  Holy  Living  and  Dying,” 
do  you  know  what  would  have  happened  ? 
Are  you  aware  what  sort  of  ridiculous  figure 
your  poor  bald  Jonathan  would  have  cut! 
About  the  same  that  would  be  cut  by  a 
forlorn  scullion  or  waiter  from  a  greasy 
eating-house  at  Rotterdam,  if  suddenly 
called  away  in  vision  to  act  as  seneschal  to 
the  festival  of  Belshazzar  the  king,  before 
a  thousand  of  his  lords. 

Schlosser,  after  saying  anything  right 
and  true  (and  he  really  did  say  the  true 
thing  about  Swift’s  essential  irreligion), 
j  usually  becomes  exhausted,  like  a  boa-con¬ 
strictor  after  eating  his  half-yearly  dinner. 
The  boa  gathers  himself  up,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  a  long  fit  of  dyspepsy,  in  which 
the  horns  and  hoofs  that  ho  has  swallowed 
may  chance  to  avenge  the  poor  goat  that 
owned  them.  Schlosser,  on  the  other  hand, 
retires  into  a  corner,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstinately  talking  nonsense,  until  the  gong 
sounds  again  for  a  slight  refection  of  sense. 
Accordingly  he  likens  Swift,  before  he  has 
done  with  him,  to  whom  }  I  might  safely 
allow  the  reader  three  years  for  guessing, 
if  the  greatest  of  wagers  were  depending 
between  us.  He  likens  him  to  Kotzebue, 
in  the  first  place.  How  faithful  the  resem¬ 
blance  !  How  exactly  Swift  reminds  you 
of  Count  Benyowski  in  vSiberia,  and  of  Mrs. 
Haller  moping  her  eyes  in  the  “  Stranger  !” 
One  really  is  puzzled  to  say,  according  to 
the  negro’s  logic,  whether  Mrs.  Haller  is 
more  like  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  or  the 
Dean  moreTike  Mrs.  Haller.  Anyhow,  the 
likeness  is  prodigious,  if  it  is  not  quite 
reciprocal.  The  other  terminus  of  the  com¬ 
parison  is  Wieland.  Now  there  is  some 
shadow  of  a  resemblance  there.  For  Wie¬ 
land  had  a  touch  of  the  comico-cynical  in 
his  nature  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  was 
often  called  the  German  Voltaire,  which 
argues  some  tiger-monkey  grin  that  tra¬ 
versed  his  features  at  intervals.  Wieland’s 
malice,  however,  was  far  more  playful  and 
genial  than  Swift’s ;  something  of  this  is 
shown  in  his  romance  of  “  Idris,”  and 
oftentimes  in  his  prose.  But  what  the 
world  knows  Wieland  by  is  his  “  Oberon.” 
Now  in  this  gay,  musical  romance  of  Sir 
Huon  and  his  enchanted  horn,  with  its 
gleams  of  voluptuousness,  is  there  a  possi- 
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hility  that  any  suggestion  of  a  scowling 
face  like  Swift’s  should  cross  the  festal 
scenes  ? 

From  Swift  the  scene  changes  to  Addison 
and  Steele.  Steele  is  of  less  importance  ; 
for,  though  a  man  of  greater  intellectual 
activity*  than  Addison,  he  had  far  less  of 
genius.  So  I  turn  him  out,  as  one  would 
turn  out  upon  a  heath  a  ram  that  had  missed 
his  way  into  one’s  tulip  preserve  ;  request¬ 
ing  him  to  fight  for  himself  against  Schlos- 
ser,  or  others  that  may  molest  him.  But, 
so  far  as  concerns  Addison,  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  character  of  Schlosser  for  con¬ 
sistency,  ,by  assuring  the  reader  that,  of  all 
the  monstrosities  uttered  by  any  man  upon 
Addison,  and  of  all  the  monstrosities  ut¬ 
tered  by  Schlosser  upon  any  man,  a  thing 
which  he  says  about  Addison  is  the  worst. 
But  this  I  reserve  for  a  climax  at  the  end. 
Schlosser  really  puts  his  best  leg  foremost 
at  starting,  and  one  thinks  he’s  going  to 
mend ;  for  he  catches  a  truth,  viz.  the  fol¬ 
lowing — that  all  the  brilliances  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period  (which  so  many  incon¬ 
siderate  people  have  called  the  Augu.stan 
age  of  our  literature)  “  point  to  this — that 
the  reading  public  wished  to  be  entertained, 
not  roused  to  think ;  to  be  gently  moved, 
not  deeply  excited.”  Undoubtedly  what 
strikes  a  man  in  Addison,  or  will  strike  him 
when  indicated,  is  the  coyness  and  timidity, 
almost  the  girlish  shame,  which  he  betrays 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  elementary  ma¬ 
jesties  belonging  to  impassioned  or  idealized 
nature.  Like  one  bred  in  crowded  cities, 
when  first  left  alone  in  forests  or  amongst 
mountains,  he  is  frightened  at  their  silence, 
their  solitude,  their  magnitude  of  form,  or 
their  frowning  glooms.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  others  that  Addison  and  his  companions 
never  rise  to  the  idea  of  addressing  the 
“nation”  or  the  “people;”  it  is  always 
the  “  town.”  Even  their  audience  was 
conceived  of  by  them  under  a  limited  form. 

*  “  Activity P  —\i  is  some  sign  of  this,  as  w’ell  as 
the  more  thoroughly  English  taste  in  literature 
which  distinguished  Steele,  that  hardly  tw-ice 
throughout  the  '‘Spectator”  is  Shak.speare  quoted 
or  alluded  to  by  Addison.  Even  these  quotations 
he  had  from  the  theatre,  or  the  breath  of  popular 
talk.  Generally,  if  you  see  a  line  from  Shakspeare, 
it  is  safe  to  bet  largely  that  the  paper  is  Steele’s ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  of  casual  contributors ;  but,  al¬ 
most  to  a  certainty,  not  a  paper  of  Addison’s.  Ano¬ 
ther  mark  of  Steele’s  superiority  in  vigor  of  intellect 
is,  that  much  oftener  in  kim  than  in  other  contribu¬ 
tors  strong  thoughts  came  forw'ard;  harsh  and  dis- 
proportioned,  perhaps,  to  the  case,  and  never  har¬ 
moniously  developed  with  the  genial  grace  of  Addi¬ 
son,  but  original,  and  pregnant  with  promise  and 
suggestion.  , 


Yet  for  this  they  had  some  excuse  in  the 
state  of  facts.  A  man  would  like  at  this 
moment  to  assume  that  Europe  and  Asia 
were  listening  to  him ;  and  as  some  few 
copies  of  his  book  do  really  go  to  Paris  and 
Naples,  some  to  Calcutta,  there  is  a  sort  of 
legal  fiction  that  such  an  assumption  is 
steadily  taking  root.  Yet,  unhappily,  that 
ugly  barrier  of  languages  interferes.  Scha- 
myl,  the  Circassian  chief,  though  much  of  a 
savage,  is  not  so  wanting  in  taste  and  dis¬ 
cernment  as  to  be  backward  in  reading  any 
book  of  yours  or  mine.  Doubtless  he 
yearns  to  read  it.  But  then,  you  see,  that 
infernal  Tchirkass  language  steps  between 
our  book,  the  darling,  and  /liwi,  the  discern¬ 
ing  reader.  Now,  just  such  a  barrier  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  Spectator  in  the  travelling 
arrangements  of  England.  The  very  few 
old  heavies  that  had  begun  to  creep  along 
three  or  four  main  roads,  depended  so  much 
on  wind  and  weather,  their  chances  of  foun¬ 
dering  were  so  uncalculated,  their  periods 
of  revolution  were  so  cometary  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  that  no  body  of  scientific  observations 
had  yet  been  collected  to  warrant  a  prudent 
man  in  risking  a  heavy  bale  of  goods  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  even  for  York,  Norwich,  or 
Winchester,  a  consignment  of  “  Specs'*^ 
was  not  quite  a  safe  spec.  Still,  I  could 
have  told  the  Spectator  who  was  anxious  to 
make  money,  where  he  might  have  been 
sure  of  a  distant  sale,  though  returns  would 
have  been  slow,  viz.  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  We  know  from  Milton  that  old 
Hobson  delivered  his  parcels  pretty  regularly 
eighty  years  before  1710.  And,  one  gene¬ 
ration  before  thaty  it  is  plain,  by  the  in¬ 
teresting  (though  somewhat  Jacobinical) 
letters*  of  Joseph  Mede,  the  commenter  on 
the  Apocalypse,  that  news  and  politics  of 
one  kind  or  other  (and  scandal  of  every 
kind)  found  out  for  themselves  a  sort  of 
contraband  lungs  to  breathe  through  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Cambridge;  not  quite 
so  regular  in  their  systole  and  diastole  as 
the  tides  of  ebb  and  flood,  but  better  than 
nothing.  If  you  consigned  a  packet  into 
the  proper  hands  on  the  1st  of  May,  “  as 
sure  as  death”  (to  speak  Scottice)  it  would 
be  delivered  within  sixty  miles  of  the  capital 
before  midsummer.  Still  there  wer^i  delays ; 
and  these  forced  a*  man  into  carving  his 
world  out  of  London.  That  excuses  the 
word  town.  Inexcusable,  however,  were 
many  other  forms  of  expressions  in  those 
days,  which  argued  cowardly  feelings.  One 

*  “  Letters  of  Joseph  Mede,”  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
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would  like  to  see  a  searching  investigation 
into  the  state  of  society  in  Anne’s  days — 
its  extreme  inartificiality,  its  sheepish  re¬ 
serve  upon  all  the  impassioned  grandeurs, 
its  shameless  outrages  upon  all  the  decencies 
of  human  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  Ad¬ 
dison  (because  everybody)  was  in  that  mean¬ 
est  of  conditions  which  blushes  at  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  with  the  lovely,  the 
noble,  or  the  impassioned.  The  wretches 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  nature,  and 
perhaps  with  reason  ;  for  in  their  own  dena¬ 
turalized  hearts  they  read  only  a  degraded 
nature.  Addison,  in  particular,  shrank 
from  every  bold  and  every  profound  expres¬ 
sion  as  from  an  offence  against  good  taste. 
He  durst  not  for  his  life  have  used  the  word 
“  passion”  except  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  an 
angry  paroxysm.  He  durst  as  soon  have  j 
danced  a  hornpipe  on  the  top  of  the  “  mo-  j 
nument”  as  have  talked  of  a  “  rapturous 
emotion.”  What  would  he  have  said } 
Why,  “  sentiments  that  were  of  a  nature 
to  prove  agreeable  after  an  unusual  rate.” 
In  their  odious  verses,  the  creatures  of  that 
age  talk  of  love  as  something  that  “  burns” 
them.  You  suppose  at  first  that  they  are 
discoursing  of  tallow  candles,  though  you 
cannot  imagine  by  what  impertinence  they 
address  you,  that  are  no  tallow-chandler, 
upon  such  painful  subjects.  And,  when 
they  apostrophise  the  woman  of  their  heart 
(for  you  are  to  understand  that  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  such  an  organ),  they  beseech  her 
to  “ease  their  pain.”  Can  human  mean¬ 
ness  descend  lower }  As  if  the  man,  being 
ill  from  pleurisy,  therefore  had  a  right  to 
take  a  lady  for  one  of  the  dressers  in  an 
hospital,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  fix  a 
burgundy-pitch  plaster  between  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  Ah,  the  monsters  !  Then  to  read 
of  their  Phillises,  and  Strephons,  and 
Chloes,  and  Corydons — names  that,  by 
their  very  non-reality  amongst  names  of 
flesh  and  blood,  proclaim  the  fantasticalness 
of  the  life  with  which  they  are  poetically 
connected — it  throws  me  into  such  convul¬ 
sions  of  rage,  that  I  move  to  the  window, 
and  (without  thinking  what  I  am  about) 
throw  it  up,  calling,  Police!  police P' 
What’s  that  for  }  What  can  the  police  do 
in  the  business.?  ^Vhy,  certainly  nothing. 
What  I  meant  in  my  dream  was,  perhaps 
[but  one  forgets  what  one  meant  upon  re¬ 
covering  one’s  temper],  that  the  police 
should  take  Strephon  and  Corydon  into 
custody,  whom  I  fancied  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  And  really  the  justifiable 
fury,  that  arises  upon  recalling  such  abomi¬ 


nable  attempts  at  bucolic  sentiment  in  such 
abominable  language,  sometimes  transports 
me  into  a  luxurious  vision  sinking  back 
through  130  years,  in  which  I  see  Addison, 
Phillips,  both  John  and  Ambrose,  Tickell, 
Fickell,  Budgell,  and  Cudgell,  with  many 
others  beside,  all  cudgelled  in  a  round 
robin,  none  claiming  precedency  of  another, 
none  able  to  shrink  from  his  own  dividend, 
until  a  voice  seems  to  recall  me  to  milder 
thoughts  by  saying,  “  But  surely,  my 
friend,  you  never  could  wish  to  see  Addison 
cudgelled .?  Let  Strephon  and  Corydon  be 
cudgelled  without  end,  if  the  police  can 
show  any  warrant  for  doing  it.  But  Addi¬ 
son  was  a  man  of  great  genius.”  True,  he 
was  so.  I  recollect  it  suddenly,  and  will 
back  out  of  any  angry  things  that  I  have 
been  misled  into  saying  by  Schlosser,  who, 
by-the-bye,  was  right,  after  all,  for  a  won¬ 
der.  But  now  I  will  turn  my  whole  fury 
in  vengeance  upon  Schlosser.  And,  look¬ 
ing  round  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  him,  I 
observe  this.  Addison  could  not  be  so  en¬ 
tirely  careless  of  exciting  the  public  to 
think  and  feel,  as  Schlosser  pretends,  when 
he  took  so  much  pains  to  inoculate  that 
public  with  a  sense  of  the  Miltonic  gran¬ 
deur.  The  “  Paradise  Lost”  had  then 
been  published  barely  forty  years,  which 
was  nothing  in  an  age  without  reviews ; 
the  editions  were  still  scanty ;  and  though 
no  Addison  could  eventually  promote,  for 
the  instant  he  quickened,  the  circulation. 
If  I  recollect,  Tonson’s  accurate  revision 
of  the  text  followed  immediately  upon 
Addison’s  papers.  And  it  is  certain  that 
Addison*  must  have  diffused  the  knowledge 
of  Milton  upon  the  continent,  from  signs 
that  soon  followed.  But  does  not  this 
prove  that  I  myself  have  been  in  the  wrong 
as  well  as  Schlosser  ?  No  :  that’s  impos¬ 
sible.  Schlosser’s  always  in  the  wrong ; 
but  it’s  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility 
that  I  should  be  detected  in  an  error  :  phi¬ 
losophically  speaking,  it  is  supposed  to 
involve  a  contradiction.  “  But  surely  I 
said  the  very  same  thing  as  Schlosser  by 
assenting  to  what  he  said.”  Maybe  1  did : 
but  then  1  have  time  to  make  a  distinction, 
because  my  article  is  not  yet  finished ;  we 
are  only  at  page  6  or  7  ;  whereas  Schlosser 
can’t  make  any  dis^nction  now,  because 

♦  It  is  an  idea  of  many  people,  and  erroneously 
sanctioned  by  Wordsworth,  that  Lord  Somers  gave 
a  powerful  lift  to  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  He  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  sixth  edition,  the  first  that  had 
plates;  but  this  was  some  years  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  and  when  he  was  simply  Mr.  Somers, 
a  barrister,  with  no  effectual  power  of  patronage. 
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his  book’s  printed ;  and  his  list  of  errata 
(which  is  shocking,  though  he  does  not 
confess  to  the  thousandth  part)  is  actually 
published.  My  distinction  is — that,  though 
Addison  generally  hated  'the  impassioned, 
and  shrank  from  it  as  from  a  fearful  thing, 
yet  this  was  when  it  combined  with  forms 
of  life  and  fleshy  realities  (as  in  dramatic 
works),  but  not  when  it  combined  with 
elder  forms  of  eternal  abstractions.  Hence, 
he  did  not  read,  and  did  not  like  Shak- 
speare ;  the  music  was  here  too  rapid  and 
life-like :  but  he  sympathized  profoundly 
with  the  solemn  cathedral  chaunting  of 
Milton.  An  appeal  to  his  sympathies 
which  exacted  quick  changes  in  those  sym¬ 
pathies  he  could  not  meet,  but  a  more  sta¬ 
tionary  key  of  solemnity  he  could.  Indeed, 
this  difiference  is  illustrated  daily.  A  long 
list  can  be  cited  of  passages  in  Shakspear^, 
which  have  been  solemnly  denounced  by 
many  eminent  men  (all  blockheads)  as  ridi¬ 
culous  :  and  if  a  man  does  find  a  passage 
in  a  tragedy  that  displeases  him,  it  is  sure 
to  seem  ludicrous :  witness  the  indecent 
exposures  of  themselves  made  by  Voltaire, 
La  Harpe,  and  many  billions  beside  of  bili¬ 
ous  people.  Whereas,  of  all  the  shameful 
people  (equally  billions,  and  not  less  bili¬ 
ous)  that  have  presumed  to  quarrel  with 
Milton,  not  one  has  thought  him  ludicrous, 
but  only  dull  and  somnolent.  In  “  Lear” 
and  in  “Hamlet,”  as  in  a  human  face 
agitated  by  passion,  are  many  things  that 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  the  ludicrous  to  an 
observer  endowed  with  small  range  of  sym¬ 
pathy  or  intellect.  But  no  man  ever  found 
the  starry  heavens  ludicrous,  though  many 
find  them  dull,  and  prefer  a  near  view  of  a 
brandy  flask.  So  in  the  solemn  wheelings 
of  the  Miltonic  movement,  Addison  could 
find  a  sincere  delight.  But  the  sublimities 
of  earthly  misery  and  of  human  frenzy  were 
for  him  a  book  sealed.  Beside  all  which, 
Milton  renewed  the  types  of  Grecian  beau¬ 
ty  as  to  /orm,  whilst  Shakspeare,  without 
designing  at  all  to  contradict  these  types, 
did  so,  in  effect,  by  his  fidelity  to  a  new 
nature,  radiating  from  a  Gothic  centre. 

In  the. midst,  however,  of  much  just  feel¬ 
ing,  which  one  could  only  wish  a  little 
deeper,  in  the  Addisonian  papers  on  “  Pa¬ 
radise  Lost,”  there  a^^  some  gross  blunders 
of  criticism,  as  there  are  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  from  the  self-same  eause — an  under¬ 
standing  suddenly  palsied  from  defective 
passion.  A  feeble  capacity  of  passion 
must,  upon  a  question  of  passion,  constitute 
a  feeble  range  of  intellect.  But,  after  all, 
the  worst  thing  uttered  by  Addison  in  these 


papers  is,  not  against  Milton,  but  meant  to 
be  complimentary.  Towards  enhancing  the 
splendor  of  the  great  poem,  he  tells  us  that 
it  is  a  Grecian  palace  as  to  amplitude,  sym¬ 
metry,  and  architectural  skill ;  but  being 
in  the  English  language,  it  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  if  built  in  brick  ;  whereas,  had  it 
been  so  happy  as  to  be  written  in  Greek, 
then  it  would  have  been  a  palace  built  in 
Parian  marble.  Indeed  '  that’s  smart — 
“  that’s  handsome,  I  calculate.’’  Yet,  be¬ 
fore  a  man  undertakes  to  sell  his  mother 
tongue,  as  old  pewter  trucked  against  gold, 
he  should  be  quite  sure  of  his  own  meta-l- 
lurgic  skill ;  because  else,  the  gold  may 
happen  to  be  copper,  and  the  pewter  silver. 
-Are  you  quite  sure,  my  Addison,  that  you 
have  understood  the  powers  of  this  lan¬ 
guage  which  you  toss  away  so  lightly,  as  an 
old  tea-kettle  ?  Is  it  a  ruled  case  that  you 
have  exhausted  its  resources  ?  Nobody 
doubts  your  grace  in  a  certain  line  of  com¬ 
position,  but  it  is  only  one  line  among 
many,  and  it  is  far  from  being  amongst  the 
highest.  It  is  dangerous,  without  exami¬ 
nation,  to  sell  even  old  kettles ;  misers  con¬ 
ceal  old  stockings  filled  with  guineas  in  old 
tea-kettles ;  and  we  all  know,  that  Alad¬ 
din’s  servant,  by  exchanging  an  old  lamp 
for  a  new  one,  caused  an  Iliad  of  calamities  : 
his  master’s  palace  jumped  from  Bagdad  to 
some  place  on  the  road  to  Ashantee  ;  Mrs. 
Aladdin  and  the  piccaninnies  were  carried 
off  as  inside  passengers ;  and  Aladdin  him¬ 
self  only  escaped  being  lagged,  for  a  rogue 
and  a  conjuror,  by  a  flying  jump  after  his 
palace.  Now,  mark  the  folly  of  man. 
Most  of  the  people  I  am  going  to  mention 
subscribed,  generally,  to  the  supreme  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Milton  ;  but  each  wished  for  a 
little  change  to  be  made — which,  and 
which  only  was  wanted  to  perfection.  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  he  pretended  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  “  Paradise  Lost,”  even  in 
what  he  regarded  as  the  undress  of  blank 
verse,  still  secretly  wished  it  in  rhyme. 
That’s  No.  1.  Addison,  though  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  it  in  English,  still  could  have 
wished  it  in  Greek.  That’s  No.  2.  Bent¬ 
ley,  though  admiring  the  blind  old  poet  in 
the  highest  degree,  still  observed,  smilingly, 
that  after  all  he  was  blind  ;  he,  therefore, 
slashing  Dick,  co'uld  have  wished  that  the 
great  man  had  always  been  surrounded  by 
honest  people  ;  but,  as  that  was  not  to  be, 
he  could  have  wished  that  his  amanuensis 
had  been  hanged,  but  as  that  also  had  be¬ 
come  impossible,  he  could  wish  to  do  exe¬ 
cution  upon  him  ill  efiigy,  by  sinking,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  destroying  his  handiwork — upon 
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which  basis  of  posthumous  justice  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  amputate  all  the  finest  passages 
in  the  poem.  Slashing  Dick  was  No.  3. 
Payne  Knight  was  a  severer  man  even  than 
Slashing  Dick  ;  he  professed  to  look  upon 
the  first  book  of  “  Paradise  Lost”  as  the 
finest  thing  that  earth  had  to  show  ;  but, 
for  that  very  reason,  he  could  have  wished, 
by  your  leave,  to  see  the  other  eleven 
books  sawed  off,  and  sent  overboard ;  be¬ 
cause,  though  tolerable  perhaps  in  another 
situation,  they  really  were  a  national  dis¬ 
grace,  when  standing  behind  that  unrivalled 
portico  of  book  I.  There  goes  No.  4. 
Then  came  a  fellow,  whose  name  was  either 
not  on  his  title  page,  or  I  have  forgotten  it, 
that  pronounced  the  poem  to  be  laudable, 
and  full  of  good  materials ;  but  still  he 
could  have  wished  that  the  materials  had 
been  put  together  in  a  more  workmanlike 
manner  ;  which  kind  office  he  set  about 
himself.  He  made  a  general  clearance  of 
all  lumber ;  the  expression  of  every  thought 
he  entirely  re-cast :  and  he  fitted  up  the 
metre  with  beautiful  patent  rhymes ;  not,  I 
believe,  out  of  any  consideration  for  Dr. 
Johnson^s  comfort,  but  on  principles  of 
mere  abstract  decency :  as  it  was,  the  poem 
seemed  naked,  and  yet  was  not  ashamed. 
There  went  No.  0.  Him  succeeded  a  droller 
fellow  than  any  of  the  rest.  A  French 
bookseller  had  caused  a  prose  French  trans¬ 
lation  to  be  made  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
without  particularly  noticing  its  English 
origin,  or  at  least  not  in  the  title  page. 
Our  friend.  No.  6,  getting  hold  of  this  as 
an  original  French  romance,  translated  it 
back  into  English  prose,  as  a  satisfactory 
novel  for  the  season.  His  little  mistake 
was  at  length  discovered  and  communicated 
to  him  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  on  which, 
after  considerable  kicking  and  plunging  (for 
a  man  cannot  but  turn  restive  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  not  only  got  the  wrong 
sow  by  the  ear,  but  actually  sold  the  sow  to 
a  bookseller),  the  poor  translator  was  tam¬ 
ed  into  sulkiness;  in  which  state  he  ob¬ 
served  that  he  could  have  wished  his  own 
work,  being  evidently  so  much  superior  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  romance,  might  be 
admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  England  to 
take  the  precedency  as  the  original  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  and  to  supersede  the  very  rude 
performance  of  “  Milton,  Mr.  John.”  * 

♦  “  Afr.  John:^’ — Dr.  Johnson  expressed 

his  wrath,  in  an  amusing  way,  at  some  bookseller’s 
hack  who,  when  employed  to  make  an  index,  intro¬ 
duced  Milton’s  name  among  the  Ms.  under  the  civil 
title  of— “  Milton,  Mr.  John.” 


Schlosser  makes  the  astounding  assertion, 
that  a  compliment  of  Boileau  to  Addison, 
and  a  pure  compliment  of  ceremony  upon 
Addison’s  early  Latin  verses,  was  {credite 
posteri!)  the  making  of  Addison  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Understand,  Schlosser,  that  Addi¬ 
son’s  Latin  verses  were  never  heard  of  by 
England,  until  long  after  his  English  prose 
had  fixed  the  public  attention  upon  him  ; 
his  Latin  reputation  was  a  slight  reaction 
from  his  English  reputation :  and,  secondly, 
understand  that  Boileau  had  at  no  time  any 
such  authority  in  England  as  to  make  any¬ 
body’s  reputation ;  he  had  first  of  all  to 
make  his  own.  A  sure  proof  of  this  is,  that 
Boileau’s  name  was  first  published  to  Lon¬ 
don,  by  Prior’s  burlesque  of  what  the 
Frenchman  had  called  an  ode.  This  gas¬ 
conading  ode  celebrated  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  in  1672,  and  the  capture  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  fortress  called  Skink  (“  le  fameux 
fort  de”),  by  Louis  XIV.,  known  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  time  of  Prior’s  parody  by  the 
name  of  “  Louis  Baboon.”*  That  was  not 
likely  to  recommend  Master  Boileau  to  any 
of  the  allies  against  the  said  Baboon,  had  it 
ever  been  heard  of  out  of  France.  Nor 
was  it  likely  to  make  him  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  his  name  was  first  mentioned 
amongst  shouts  of  laughter  and  mockery. 
It  is  another  argument  of  the  slight  noto¬ 
riety  possessed  by  Boileau  in  England — 
that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  translate 
even  his  satires,  epistles,  or  “  Lutrin,”  ex¬ 
cept  by  booksellers’  hacks;  and  that  no 
such  version  ever  took  the  slightest  root 
amongt  ourselves,  from  Addison’s  day  to 
this  very  summer  of  1847.  Boileau  was 
essentially,  and  in  two  senses,  viz.  both 
as  to  mind  and  as  to  influence,  un  homme 
bomi, 

Addison’s  “  Blenheim”  is  poor  enough  ; 
one  might  think  it  a  translation  from  some 
German  original  of  those  times.  Gott- 
sched’s  aunt,  or  Bodmer’s  wet  nurse,  might 
have  written  it ;  but  still  no  fibs  even  as  to 
“  Blenheim.”  His  “  enemies”  did  not  say 
this  thing  against  “  Blenheim”  “  aloud,” 
nor  his  friends  that  thing  against  it  “  soft¬ 
ly.”  And  why  ?  Because  at  that  time 
(1704-5)  he  had  made  no  particular  ene¬ 
mies,  nor  any  particular  friends  ;  unless  by 
friends  you  mean  his  Whig  patrons,  and  by 
enemies  his  tailor  and  co. 

♦  “  Louis  Baboon — As  people  read  nothing  in 
these  days  that  is  more  than  forty-eight  hours  old,  I 
am  daily  admonished  that  allusions  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  to  anything  in  the  rear  of  our  own  time,  need 
explanation,  l^is  Baboon'is  Swift’s  jesting  name 
for  Louis  Bourbon^  i.  e.  Louis  XIV. 
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As  to  “  Cato,”  Schlosser,  as  usual,  wan¬ 
ders  in  the  shadow  of  ancient  night.  The 
English  “  people,”  it  seems,  so  “  extrava¬ 
gantly  applauded”  this  wretched  drama, 
that  you  might  suppose  them  to  have  “  alto¬ 
gether  changed  their  nature,”  and  to  have 
forgotten  Shakspeare.  That  man  must  have 
forgotten  Shakspeare,  indeed,  and  from  ra- 
moUissement  of  the  brain,  who  could  admire 
‘‘  Cato.”  “  But,”  says  Schlosser,  “  it  was 
only  a  ‘  fashion  and  the  English  soon  re¬ 
pented.”  The  English  could  not  repent  of 
a  crime  which  they  had  never  committed. 
Cato  was  not  popular  for  a  moment,  nor 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  upon  any  literary 
ground,  or  as  a  work  of  art.  It  was  an  ap¬ 
ple  of  temptation  and  strife  thrown  by  the 
goddess  of  faction  between  two  infuriated 
parties.  “  Cato,”  coming  from  a  man 
without  Parliamentary  connexions,  would 
have  dropped  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The 
Whigs  have  always  affected  a  special  love 
and  favor  for  popular  counsels  :  they  have 
never  ceased  to  give  themselves  the  best  of 
characters  as  regards  public  freedom.  The 
Tories,  as  contra-distinguished  to  the  Jaco¬ 
bites,  knowing  that  without  their  aid  the 
Revolution  could  not  have  been  carried, 
most  justly  contended  that  the  national  lib¬ 
erties  had  been  at  least  as  much  indebted  to 
themselves.  When,  therefore,  the  Whigs 
put  forth  their  man  Cato  to  mouthe  speeches 
about  liberty,  as  exclusively  their  pet,  and 
about  patriotism  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
saying  insultingly  to  the  Tories,  “  How  do 
you  like  that  ?  Does  that  sting  “  Sting, 
indeed  !”  replied  the  Tories  ;  “  not  at  all ; 
it’s  quite  refreshing  to  us,  that  the  Whigs 
have  not  utterly  disowned  such  sentiments, 
which,  by  their  public  acts,  we  really 
thought  they  /lad.”  And,  accordingly,  as 
the  popular  anecdote  tells  us,  a  Tory  leader. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  sent  for  Booth  who  per¬ 
formed  Cato,  and  presented  him  (populo 
spectante)  with  fifty  guineas  “  for  defending 
so  well  the  cause  of  the  people  against  a 
perpetual  dictator.”  In  which  words,  ob¬ 
serve,  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  once  asserted 
the  cause  of  his  own  party,  and  launched  a 
sarcasm  against  a  great  individual  oppo¬ 
nent,  viz.  Marlborough.  Now,  Mr. 
Schlosser,  I  have  mended  your  harness; 
all  right  ahead  :  so  drive  on  once  more. 

But,  oh  Castor  and  Pollux,  whither — in 
what  direction  is  it,  that  the  man  is  driving 
us?  Positively,  Schlosser,  you  must  stop 
and  let  me  get  out.  I’ll  go  no  further  with 
such  a  drunken  coachman.  Many  another 
absurd  thing  1  was  going  to  have  noticed. 


such  as  his  utter  perversion  of  what  Mande- 
ville  said  about  Addison  (viz.  by  suppress¬ 
ing  one  word,  and  misapprehending  all  the 
rest).  Such,  again,  as  his  point-blank  mis¬ 
statement  of  Addison’s  infirmity  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  character,  which  was  not  that  “  he 
could  not  prepare  despatches  in  a  good 
style,”  but  diametrically  the  opposite  case 
— that  he  insisted  too  much  on  style,  to  the 
serious  retardation  of  public  business.  But 
all  these  things  are  as  nothing  to  what 
Schlosser  says  elsewhere.  He  actually  de¬ 
scribes  Addison,  on  the  whole,  as  a  “  dull 
prosaist,”  and  the  patron  of  pedantry ! 
Addison,  the  man  of  all  that  ever  lived 
most  hostile  even  to  what  was  good  in  pe¬ 
dantry,  to  its  tendencies  towards  the  pro¬ 
found  in  erudition  and  the  non-popular ; 
Addison,  the  champion  of  all  that  is  easy, 
natural,  superficial,  a  pedant  and  a  master 
of  pedantry  !  Get  down,  Schlosser,  this 
moment ;  or  let  me  get  out. 


English  Post-office  Statistics. — The  following 
details  are  extracted  from  a  Parliamentary  return 
issued  on  the  I4th  of  June : — The  gross  revenue  of 
the  Post-office,  arising  from  every  source  whatsoever, 
for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1847,  is''je'2,004,- 
007  l5s.  Id.  Deduct  e.stimated  amount  of  foreign 
and  colonial  postage  for  the  same  year,  based  on  ac¬ 
counts  kept  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November  last,  £624,788  12s.  3d.  The  esti¬ 
mated  gross  revenue  of  the  Post-office  within  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January, 
1847,  was  therefore  £1,379,219  2s.  lOd.  Estimated 
amount  of  gross  revenue  derived  from  transit  postage 
upon  letters  from  beyond  seas,  during  the  year 
1  ending  5th  January,  1847,  based  on  accounts  for  the 
^  months  of  May  and  June  last,  was  £37,503.  The 
i  total  number  of  letters  to  and  from  all  places  beyond 
seas,  taken  at  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Dover, 
Southampton,  and  Ponsmouth,  for  the  year  1846, 
is  estimated  at  8,640,456 ;  the  total  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  ditto,  ditto,  at  2,698.376 ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  postage  for  the  same  is  estimated  at  £624,- 
788  12s.  3d.  The  costs  incurred,  and  sums  paid  to 
railway  companies,  mail  and  stage  coaches,  horse 
posts,  and  foot  runners  and  messengers,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  £379,888  6s.  Od.,  including 
£22,961  7s,  3d.,  paid  for  tolls.  The  costs  incur¬ 
red  for  the  distribution  of  letters  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  large  towns  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  was 
£76,6fit  6s.  4d.  The  gross  revenue  derived  from 
postage  and  all  letters  from  parts  beyond  seas,  was 
£301,640  13s.  lOd. 

English  Absentees  in  France. — From  a  return 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  Paris,  of  the  number  of  foreigners  in 
France  on  the  last  of  August  instant,  it  ^pears  that 
there  are  75.000  English  residents  in  different  parts 
of  the  countiy.  At  Paris  and  environs  there  are 
35,000 ;  at  Boulogne,  7000 ;  Calais  and  Basse 
Ville,4000,  &c.— the  average  annual  expenditure  of 
W’hom  amounts  to  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling.  This 
does  not  include  transitory  tourists  to  Paris,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  Eg}'pt,  India,  &c., 
via  Marseilles. 
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1.  A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Visit  to  each  of  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the  years  1844-5-6.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Smith,  M.  A.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Loudon,  1847. 

2.  Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China,  By  Thomas  Taylor 
Meadows,  Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consulate  at  Canton.  London, 
1847. 

3.  Three  Years'*  Wanderings  in  China.  By  Robert  Fortune,  Botanical  Collector  for 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  London,  1847. 

4.  China  and  the  Chinese  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  National  Scotch 
Church,  Regent  Square.  London,  1847. 

China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  — it  has  opened  up  this  vast  empire  to  the 
country  in  the  world.  Possessing  a  popu-  intercourse,  and  influence,  and  example  of 
lation  amounting  to  at  least  a  third  of  the  other  races,  and  other  modes  of  civilization, 
whole  human  race,  and  occupying  a  vast  If  it  be  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone, 
yet  continuous  and  well  defined  portion  neither  is  it  for  nations  ;  for  we  find  that 
of  the  globe,  it  has  existed  as  a  peculiar  the  same  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish 
and  entirely  secluded  kingdom  for  a  longer  notions,  which  arise  in  the  solitary  and 
period  of  time  than  any  other  nation  on  the  |  secluded  individual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take 
face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and  |  possession  of  the  whole  community  Hence 
wars  and  foreign  conquests  were  making  i  the  exclusive  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  vain 
vast  changes  on  the  rest  of  the  world — while  boasting,  and  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
nations  were  rising  up  from  barbarism,  I  history  of  all  other  nations,  so  conspicuous 
flourishing  for  a  season,  and  then  sinking  j  in  the  Chinese. 

into  insignificance,  the  Chinese  held  on  in  j  Hitherto  our  information  regarding  the 
one  uniform  tenor — with  the  same  arts,  the  j  actual  state  of  China  has  been  derived  from 
same  government,  the  same  laws,  unchanged  ■  the  hasty  survey  of  ambassadors  quickly 
and  uninterrupted,  except  by  casual  out-  passing  through  it,  or  the  casual  reports  of 
breaks  and  tumults  within  themselves,  |  a  few  missionaries  who  had  been  permitted, 
which  were  soon  calmed  and  smoothed  '  under  many  restrictions,  to  enter  the  coun- 
over.  While  many  mighty  nations  of  the  try.  But  now  that  five  of  the  largest  ma- 
western  world  were  still  in  a  state  of  com-  :  ritime  cities  have  been  opened  up  by  treaty 
parative  barbarism,  the  Chinese  had  their  to  the  trade  and  Tree  intercourse  of  all  na- 
various  arts  to  embellish  domestic  life, — !  tions,  we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of 
they  were  clothed  in  their  silks  and  cottons  travellers  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
— were  expert  in  the  culture  of  the  soil —  quainted  with  the  language,  and  whose 
knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  mag-  opportunities  of  observation  have  been  more 
netic  compass — of  gunpowder,  and  various  extensive  and  more  unreserved  than  those 
other  inventions  still  unheard  of  in  Eu-  of  any  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  works 
rope.  more  recently  published  on  this  subject,  we 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a  have  selected  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  George 
certain  timid  and  exclusive  policy,  which  Smith,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
has  all  along  characterized  their  intercourse  another  volume  by  a  Diplomatist,  resident 
with  surrounding  nations,  as  much,  perhaps,  in  Canton ;  and  a  third  by  a  scientific  tra- 
as  their  self-conceit,  which  made  them  look  veller  ; — all  of  whom  have  spent  from  two 
down  upon  all  others  as  barbarians,  had  to  three  years  in  China,  and  have  aci^uired 
the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so  long  a  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  It  is  true 
time  in  such  a  state  of  singular  seclusion,  that  the  range  of  these  travellers  has  been 
At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken ;  limited  to  the  maritime  cities  and  surround- 
an  almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  I  ing  districts,  and  has  not  extended  into  the 
has  done  to  them,  what  wars  and  conquests  central  parts  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  the 
seem  to  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  per-  capital,  Pekin ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
forming  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  such  a  uniformity  and  sameness  ner- 
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vade  the  whole  empire — that  the  people 
and  institutions  of  any  one  province  are  so 
like  to  those  of  any  other — it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  we  glean  from  their  partial  ob¬ 
servations  a  pretty  accurate  coneeption  of 
the  average  condition  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  population  of  China,  both  from 
native  statements  and  the  calculations  of 
foreigners,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less 
than  360  millions.  Immense  as  this  amount 
of  human  beings  appears,  it  is  perhaps  not 
an  over-estimate.  The  city  of  Canton  is 
said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants ; 
that  of  Foo-chow  600,000;  and  the  other 
cities  visited  are  reported  to  be  generally 
swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  estimate  above  given  to  be 
correct,  the  whole  area  of  China  proper 
contains  1,300,000  square  miles,  so  that 
we  have  to  each  square  mile  277  human 
beings.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  rate  of 
opuiation  with  that  of  England,  as  afforded 
y  the  last  census  of  1841,  we  shall  find 
that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to  every 
square  mile.  We  must  not  then  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the 
extreme  density  of  the  population  of  China. 
With  a  comparatively  level  and  arable 
country,  a  rich  soil,  that  in  many  localities 
bears  two  crops  a  year,  and  an  industrious 
and  frugal  people,  the  average  density  of 
the  population  comes  considerably  short  of 
that  of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount 
of  population  equal  to  twenty-five  Eng- 
lands,  this  vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the 
despotic  sway  of  one  individual.  The 
genius  of  a  people  most  frequently  moulds 
their  government.  The  mild  and  submis¬ 
sive,  and  generally  unimpassioned  character 
of  the  Chinese,  peculiarly  fits  them  for  im¬ 
plicit  subjection.  Their  leading  mental 
characteristic  is  plain  homely  common  sense 
— they  have  not  the  imaginative  qualities 
or  passionate  enthusiasm  of  other  Oriental 
nations,  neither  have  they  the  profound,  ex¬ 
cursive,  and  restless  intellects  of  the  nations 
of  the  west.  Filial  respect  and  veneration 
is  their  most  prominent  instinct — their 
notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal.  From  their 
fathers  and  kindred  their  respect  extends  to 
their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who  again, 
on  their  parts,  take  care  to  foster  and  en¬ 
courage  such  feelings,  and  not  to  outrage 
them.  Public  opinion  exists  and  prevaib 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  a  check  on 
bad  government,  or  outrageously  corrupt 
administration;  but  there  is  neither  the 
desire  nor  energy  to  carry  it  further.  There 


is  no  permanent  or  hereditary  nobility 
among  this  people.  There  are  many  old 
families  who  are  held  in  estimation,  but  the 
two  great  distinctions  of  the  people  are  into 
the  literary  class  and  the  plebeian.  Ad¬ 
mission  into  the  literary  class  is  open  to 
every  individual  of  the  empire,  however 
poor  or  unknown  ;  and  from  this  class  alone 
are  selected  all  government  officials,  from 
the  lowest  clerk  up  to  the  greatest  manda¬ 
rin.  Candidates  for  admission  are  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  strict  and  generally  an  impartial 
examination.  After  having  passed  this 
first  examination,  they  undergo  a  second 
and  more  searching  one  before  they  can 
become  eligible  for  office ;  and  a  third  is 
necessary  for  those  who  aim  at  the  highest 
posts.  The  candidates  for  these  literary 
honors  are  always  very  numerous,  and  an 
intense  interest  is  shown  at  the  periods  of 
examination,  both  by  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves  and  their  relatives.  A  great  many 
are  of  course  rejected,  but  these  return 
again  and  again  to  their  studies,  and  make 
repeated  attempts  to  pass  the  ordeal. 
Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  time  to  some  government  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  highest  appointments  are 
open  to  all.  So  highly  is  admission  into 
this  literary  class  prized  by  the  people,  that 
a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a  lustre  on  his 
family,  and  even  ennobles  his  more  humble 
parents. 

The  same  government  and  laws  extend 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire,  and  each 
province  has  its  full  complement  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  If  we  call  to  mind  that  each 
province  is  in  extent  equal  to  an  ordinary 
European  kingdom ,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  these  officials.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  three  grand  orders  of 
mandarins  :  1st,  the  civil ;  2d,  the  literary, 
who  superintend  the  examinations  for  de¬ 
grees  and  admission  into  the  literary  class ; 
3d,  the  military.  Each  of  these  orders 
may  again  be  subdivided  into  other  three, 
so  that  there  are  in  all  nine  mandarins,  or 
higher  officers,  in  each  province — all  these 
being  distinguished  by  the  quality  and  co¬ 
lor  of  the  buttons  on  the  top  of  their  caps. 
A  simple  enumeration  of  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  several  officers  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  will  so  far  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  afford  a 
general  idea  of  the  officials  of  the  other 
provinces.  There  is  first  the  Tsung-tu  or 
Governor-General,  whose  power  not  unfre- 
quently  extends  over  more  than  one  pro¬ 
vince.  Then  a  Governor,  Superintendent 
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of  Finance,  Provincial  Judge,  Collector  of 
Salt  Duties,  Grain  Collector,  Intendant  of 
Circuit,  Prefect  of  Department  and  three 
Sub- Prefects,  District  Magistrate  and  As¬ 
sistants,  Township  Magistrate  and  Assist¬ 
ants,  Inspector  of  Police,  Inspector  of 
River  Police,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Prison 
Master,  Superintendent  of  Customs.  The 
Government  salaries  of  these  officials  are 
very  small ;  the  highest,  that  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  amounting  only  to  £60  of 
English  money,  and  the  lowest  ranging 
from  £12  to  £20.  The  consequence  is  that 
their  incomes  are  made  up  by  extortion  and 
bribes,  levied  on  the  community.  This, 
like  the  arrangements  of  some  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Governments  (the  Russian,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and 
leads  to  endless  abuse  of  justice.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  empire,  too,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  the  most  vigilant  central  Govern¬ 
ment  taking  due  cognisance  of  the  whole, 
tends  greatly  to  peculation  and  abuse  of 
authority,  and  to  that  feebleness  of  the 
executive  power  which  prevails  throughout 
China. 

“  I  have  found  it  impossible,”  says  Mr.  Mea¬ 
dows,  “  lo  learn,  with  any  degree  of  certainly, 
what  the  real  incomes  of  the  mandarins,  as  increas¬ 
ed  by  illegal  fees  and  special  bribes,  may  amount 
to.  They  vary  with  the  harvests,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  good  or  bad,  render  it.  easy  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  collect  the  land-tax — a  proceeding  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  much  extortion  is  earned  on. 
They  vary  also  with  the  number  of  law-suits,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  litigating  parties ;  and,  lastly, 
they  vary  with  the  characters  of  the  individual 
mandarins.  The  legal  incomes  of  the  lower  man¬ 
darins  are,  indeed,  so  notoriously  insufficient,  that 
they  have  little  hesitation  in  speaking,  even  to  a 
foreigner,  of  their  other  gains  in  a  general  w’ay ; 
but  they  have  many  reasons  for  not  entering  into 
particulars.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  little 
better  than  a  guess  when  I  assume  the  highest  man¬ 
darins  to  get  about  ten  ti.mes,  the  lowest  about  fifty 
times  the  amount  of  their  legal  incomes.  One  of  those 
in  the  receipt  of  about  £22  legal  income,  once  com¬ 
plained  feelingly  to  me  about  his  poverty,  and  on 
my  hinting  that  his  post  was  after  all  not  a  bad 
one,  he  protested,  with  some  earnestness,  that  his 
whole  income  did  not  exceed  7000  taels  (£2333), 
of  which  he  had,  he  said,  to  give  a  great  deal 
aw’ay.” — P.  100. 

Mr.  Meadows  exhibits  a  table  of  the 
Government  salaries  of  the  State  officials, 
and  the  actual  incomes  which  they  derive 
by  extortion,  and  other  means,  deduced 
from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain. 
Thus,  a  governor-general  receives  from 
Government  £60  per  annum,  but  he  con¬ 
trives  to  make  his  actual  income  £8333. 


A  governor  of  a  province  gets,  nominally, 
£50,  and  makes  it  up  to  £4333.  A  judge 
has  £43  of  salary,  and  makes  up  £2000. 
The  collectors  of  taxes  from  £1500  to 
£1000.  Even  a  subordinate  officer,  with  a 
nominal  salary  of  £10  or  £12,  ekes  it  out, 
by  various  means,  to  £200  and  £300. 

The  yamun  is  a  large  building,  where  the 
courts  of  justice,  prisons,  and  offices  and 
houses  of  the  mandarins,  and  other  officials, 
are  situated.  It  consists  of  four  divisions. 
The  outermost  contains  the  gaols,  and 
places  of  confinement  for  short  periods,  as 
also  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior  officers. 
The  second  contains  a  hall  of  justice  for  the 
formal  trial  of  causes  and  criminals,  as  also 
apartments  for  public  records,  treasury,  &c. 
The  third  includes  the  office  of  the  manda¬ 
rin  himself,  and  rooms  for  the  public  recep¬ 
tion  of  visitors  ;  while  the  innermost  divi¬ 
sion  comprises  the  private  residence  of  the 
mandarin  and  his  family.  Attached  to 
each  of  these  establishments  are  the  Shi  Ye, 
the  judicial  advisers,  and  private  secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  mandarin.  These  men  are  the 
only  people  in  China  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  solely  to  the  study  of-  the  law,  and 
in  so  far  they  resemble  our  advocates, 
barristers,  and  sergeants-at-law  ;  but  they 
are  scarcely  ever  made  mandarins  (judges), 
and  none  of  them  act  as  counsel  for  either 
of  the  litigating  parties  in  an  action  at 
law  ;  their  sole  business  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  mandarin  their  employer,  to 
point  out  to  him  the  proper  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  judicial  examinations,  and  to 
see  that  the  decisions  he  pronounces  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws,  so  as  that 
he  may  not  incur  any  of  the  penalties  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  the  Board  of  Civil 
Office,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  degradation 
or  dismissal.  These  lawyers  are  not  recog¬ 
nised  as  official  servants  of  Government, 
but  are  in  the  private  employment  of  the 
mandarins.  Certain  of  these  devote  their 
attention  to  the  criminal,  and  others  to  the 
civil  law.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  set’ of 
nondescript  retainers,  who  hang  about  the 
mandarin,  and  are  the  negotiators  of  all  the 
special  bribes,  and  other  illegal  gains  of 
their  master,  and  a  number  of  inferior 
Government  clerks,  who  keep  accounts  of 
the  revenue,  and  make  copies  of  all  law 
papers,  and  other  Government  business. 
The  judges  alone  investigate  and  decide  in 
all  causes  and  trials ;  there  are  no  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  and  of  course  nothing  corres¬ 
ponding  to  juries.  Threats  and  torture, 
too,  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  interior 
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levied  in  Amoy,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  collector  of 
which  is  called  “  the  king  of  the  beggars.” 
The  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the  payers, 
and  is  indirectly  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  Government.  “  The  king,”  who  is 
duly  elected  from  among  the  number  of  the 
beggars,  calls  on  each  householder  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  ascertains  the 
monthly  subscription  which  he  is  willing  to 
give,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  their  visits  for  alms,  and  the  clatter 
of  the  sticks  by  which  they  implore  relief. 
For  the  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  cash*  a 
month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of  paper,  in¬ 
scribed  with  three  copies  of  the  characters 
for  “  great  good  luck,”  inclosed  within  an 
outline  of  a  jar  or  vase  ;  this  is  affixed  to 
the  door-post  as  a  sign  of  immunity,  and  is 
renewed  at  the  commencement  of  every 
year.  Any  beggar  overlooking  this  bill  of 
exemption,  and  entering  a  shop  for  relief, 
may  be  seized  by  the  householder,  and  be 
beaten  on  the  spot.  “  The  king,”  after 
giving  a  certain  proportion  to  the  manda¬ 
rins,  and  appropriating  a  certain  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  incorporated  society  of 
beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  his  own  use,  and  to  become  a 
rich  man.  The  beggars  are  covered  with 
tattered  rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  bail*, 
and  are  not  .very  particular  in  the  mode  of 
satisfying  their  hunger. 

*'1  ob^rved,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “one  of  these 
beggars  pass  the  shop  of  a  confectioner,  and 
stealthily  slip  a  cake  into  his  hand,  and  throw  it 
into  his  sleeve.  One  of  the  partners  who  saw  the 
theft,  ran  out  and  followed  the  thief,  caught  him 
by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake  from  the 
folds  of  the  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of  lynch- 
law  very  common  in  a  country  where  ordinary 
law  is  expensive,  and  bribes  must  precede  justice, 
gave  the  beggar  a  severe  beating,  and  let  him  de¬ 
part,  amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  the  good 
humor  of  the  tradesman  himself,  and  a  remarkable 
nonchalance  on  the  i)art  of  the  olfender.” 

The  Chinese  cities  have  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other.  They  are  irregularly 
built,  crowded  within  a  small  space — have 
a  dirty  appearance,  have  few  large  or  fine 
streets,  but  innumerable  narrow  lanes,  and 
are  generally  traversed  by  canals  in  all 
directions,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ramparts.  There  are  few  public  build¬ 
ings  which  make  any  show,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  pagodas  and  temples,  which  are 
common  both  within  the  walls  and  in  the 

•  A  hundred  cash  are  worth  fourpence  half-penny 
of  our  money. 
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suburbs.  Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  bis 
first  impressions  of  Canton : — 

“  The  recently-arrived  stranger  naturally  mani¬ 
fests  surprise  and  incredulity  on  l)eing  told  that  the 
estimated  population  of  Canton  exceeds  a  million. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  visits  the  close  streets, 
with  their  dense  population  and  busy  wayfarers, 
huddled  together  into  lanes  from  five  to  nine  feet 
wide,  where  Europeans  could  scarcely  inhale  the 
breath  of  life,  the  greatness  of  the  number  no  longer 
appears  incredible.  After  the  first  feelings  of  nov¬ 
elty  have  passed  away,  disappointment,  rather  than 
admiration,  occupies  the  mind.  After  leaving  the 
open  space  before  the  factories,  or,  as  the  Chinese 
call  them,  the  thirteen  hongs,  and  passing  through 
Old  China  Street,  New  China  Street,  Curiosity 
Street,  and  similar  localities,  the  names  of  which 
indicate  their  propinquity  to  the  residence  of  for¬ 
eigners,  we  behold  an  endless  succession  of  nar¬ 
row  avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
streets.  As  the  visitor  pursues  his  course,  narrow 
lanes  still  continue  to  succeed  each  other,  and  the 
conviction  is  gradually  impressed  on  the  mind,  that 
such  is  the  general  character  of  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Along  these,  busy  traders,  mechanics,  bar¬ 
bers,  venders,  and  jiorters,  make  their  way  ;  while 
occasionally  the  noisy  abrupt  tones  of  vociferating 
coolies  remind  the  traveller  that  some  materials  of 
bulky  dimensions  are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest 
the  expediency  of  keeping  at  a  distance,  to  avoid 
collision.  Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the 
.scene  is  relieved  by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  higher  class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair 
on  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes  four  men. 
Yet,  with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  oc¬ 
curs  any  accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature. 
On  the  river  the  same  order  and  regularity  prevail. 
Though  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than  200,000 
denizens  of  the  river,  who.se  hereditary  domains 
are  the  watery  element  that  supports  their  little 
dwelling,  yet  harmony  and  good  feeling  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  accommodating  manner  with  which 
they  make  way  for  each  other.  These  aquatic 
tribes  of  the  human  species  show  a  most  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit  of  equanimity,  and  contrive,  in  this 
way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of  its  little  troubles, 
while  the  fortitude  and  patience  with  which  the 
occasional  injury  or  destruction  of  their  boat  is 
borne,  is  remarkable. 

“  To  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river- 
population  to  the  streets  in  the  suburbs,  the  same 
spirit  of  contented  adaptation  to  external  things  is 
everywhere  observable ;  and  it  is  difficult  which  | 
to  regard  with  most  surprise — the  narrow  abodes 
of  the  one,  or  the  little  boats  which  serve  as  fami¬ 
ly  residences  to  the  other.  There  is  something  of 
romance  in  the  effect  of  Chinese  streets.  On  either 
side  are  shops,  decked  out  with  native  ware,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  These 
are  adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
the  various  kinds  of  saleable  articles  which  may 
be  had  within.  Native  artists  seem  to  have  lavish¬ 
ed  their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  in.scriptions, 
and,  hy  their  caligraphy,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  commodities  for  sale.  Many  of 
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these  sign- boards  contain  some  fictitious  emblem, 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  shop,  similar  to  the 
practice  prevalent  in  London  two  centuries  ago. 
On  entering,  the  proprietor,  with’  his  as.'sistants  or 
partners,  welcomes  a  foreigner  with  sundry  saluta¬ 
tions;  sometimes  advancing  to  shake  hands,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  the  most  of  his  scanty 
knowledge  of  English.  They  will  show  their 
saleable  articles  with  the  utmost  patience,  and 
evince  nothing  of  disappointment  if,  after  gratify¬ 
ing  his  curiosity,  he  departs  without  purchasing. 
At  a  distance  from  the  factories,  where  the  sight 
of  a  foreigner  is  a  rarity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred,  rapidly  gather  round  the  shop, 
and  frequent  embarra.ssment  ensues  from  an  incipi¬ 
ent  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medi¬ 
um.  In  these  parts  the  shopkeepers  know  nothing 
but  their  own  language,  are  more  moderate  in  their 
politeness,  and  as  a  compensation,  put  a  less  price 
on  their  wares.  To  write  one’s  name  in  Chinese 
characters  is  a  sure  method  of  enhancing  their  good 
favor.  Soms*times  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten 
blind  beggars  find  their  way  into  a  shop,  and  there 
they  remain,  singing  a  melancholy  dirge-like  strain, 
and  most  perseveringly  beating  together  two  pieces 
of  wood,  till  the  weary  shopman  at  length  takes 
compassion  on  them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of 
his  shop  by  giving  a  copper  cash  to  each  ;  on  re¬ 
ceiving  which  they  depart,  and  repeat  the  same 
experiment  elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with 
these  blind  beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with 
indignity.  A  kindly  indulgence  is  extended  to 
them,  and  they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  of  levying 
a  copper  cash  from  every  shop  or  house  they  enter. 
It  is  said  that  this  furnishes  a  liberal  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  to  an  immense  number  of  blind  persons, 
who,  in  many  instances,  are  banded  together  in 
companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a  code  of  rules, 
on  breach  of  which  the  transgressor  is  expelled 
the  community,  and  loses  his  guild. 

“  In  every  little  open  space  there  are  crowds  of 
travelling  doctors,  haranguing  the  multitude  on  the 
wonderful  powers  and  healing  virtues  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  which  they  expose  for  sale.  Close  by,  some 
cunning  fortune-teller  may  be  seen,  w’ith  crafty 
look,  explaining  to  some  awe-stricken  simpleton 
his  future  destiny  in  life,  from  a  number  of  books 
arranged  before  him,  and  consulted  with  due  so¬ 
lemnity.  In  another  part,  some  tame  birds  are  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  clever  teats,  in  singling  out,  from 
amongst  a  hundred  others,  a  piece  of  paper  enclos¬ 
ing  a  coin,  and  then  receiving  a  grain  of  millet  as 
a  reward  of  their  cleverness.  At  a  little  distance 
are  some  fruit-stalls,  at  which  old  and  young  are 
I  making  purchases,  throwing  lots  for  the  quantity 
they  are  to  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy 
gangs  of  jieople,  jiursuing  a  less  equivocal  course 
of  gambling,  and  evincing,  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamors,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  the 
issue.  In  another  part  may  be  seen  disposed  the 
apparatus  of  some  Chinese  tonsor,  who  is  perform¬ 
ing  his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of  some  fel¬ 
low-countryman  unable  to  command  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  artist  at  a  house  of  his  own.” 

The  five  cities  which  by  treaty  have 
been  opened  up  to  the  general  trade  of  all  na- 
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tions  are,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Nins-  I 
po,  and  Shang-hai.  All  foreigners  have 
free  aceess  to  these  cities.  They  may  re¬ 
side  in  any  of  them,  but  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond, 
further  than  one  day’s  journey.  Canton 
and  Amoy  have  been  the  sea-ports  longest 
known  to  British  merchants ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  the  cities  where  the  greatest 
hatred  against  the  British  prevails.  No 
foreigner  is  yet  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
gates  which  inclose  the  city  of  Canton,  and 
frequent  insults  have  been  offered  to  stran¬ 
gers  by  the  population  To  such  a  degree 
had  these  insults  proceeded  of  late,  that 
while  we  now  write,  accounts  have  reached 
this  country  of  a  warlike  demonstration, 
which  the  British  Government  of  Hong 
Kong  was  compelled  to  make  in  order  to 
overawe  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  again 
extort  from  them  renewed  assurances  of 
better  treatment.  Foo-chow  is  the  capital 
of  the  black-tea  district,  and  is  computed 
to  contain  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Min, 
across  which  is  a  bridge  containing  a  thou¬ 
sand  arches,  or  rather  a  series  of  openings, 
covered  with  large  slabs  of  granite.  This 
city  has  comparatively  little  trade,  and  is 
said  to  be  falling  to  decay.  Niug-po,  fur¬ 
ther  north,  and  situated  on  the  mainland, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chusan, 
is  also  a  place  of  considerable  size,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  city  on 
the  coast  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  also  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  literary  cities  in 
the  empire,  and  inferior  only  to  Loo-chow 
and  Hang-chow,  in  the  refinement  and  taste 
of  the  people.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  an  intelligent  native  scholar,  as  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  people  includ¬ 
ed  within  the  city  walls,  four-fifths  may  be 
estimated  as  engaged  in  trade,  merchandise, 
and  labor,  while  one-fifth  are  calculated  as 
belonging  to  the  literary  class.  This  in¬ 
cluded  the  graduates  and  candidates  for 
literary  promotion,  as  well  as  the  writers  and 
clerks  in  the  public  ofiSces.  Of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  suburbs  and  on  the  level  plain, 
extending  to  the  hills,  six  parts  out  of  ten 
are  estimated  as  deriving  their  livelihood 
from  agriculture,  three  parts  as  artisans  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  remaining  tenth  as 
consisting  of  fishermen  and  boatmen.  The 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  mats  furnishes 
employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  The  female  part  of  the  population 
are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
weaving  cloth.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 


a  wall  of  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  through 
which  there  arc  six  gates  opening  into  the 
suburbs  or  upon  the  river.  There  are 
100,000  houses  and  shops  assessed  in  taxes 
to  the  Government,  and  the  population 
may  amount  to  400,000.  In  the  city  there 
is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  temples 
and  of  spacious  private  buildings,  and  the 
width  and  cleanliness  of  the  principal 
streets  give  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants  ;  yet, 
from  many  of  the  houses  being  empty,  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  others,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  city  is  on  the  wane.  Shang¬ 
hai  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  free  cities, 
situated  on  the  extensive  alluvial  plain, 
watered  by  a  number  of  streams.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  three  miles  in 
circuit,  and  may  include  about  200,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  character  of  these  is  peace¬ 
ful  and  industrious  ;  and  they  are  friend¬ 
ly  and  respectful  to  foreigners.  Though 
suffering  considerable  extremes  of  climate, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  a  summer 
heat  of  100'^  to  24®  of  winter  cold,  it  is 
said  to  be  very  salubrious,  the  sky  in  spring 
and  autumn  being  clear,  mild,  and  delight¬ 
ful.  Shang-hai  is  the  great  emporium  of 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  China, 
and  in  regard  to  its  commercial  and  export 
trade,  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  this 
respect  it  already  rivals  Canton,  and  from 
its  central  position  is  likely  to  become  in 
time  the  first  trading  port  of  the  empire. 
Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shang-hai,  as  well  as  rice  and 
wheat ;  and  tea  and  silks  are  brought  from 
the  interior  to  this  as  a  shipping  port, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  inland 
carriage,  they  may  be  purchased  ten  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  at  Canton. 

Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  Shang-hai,  was 
particularly  anxious  to  visit  the  famous  city 
of  Soo-chan,  situated  about  fifty  miles  in¬ 
land.  As  this  was  far  beyond  the  limits 
that  strangers  are  permitted  to  proceed 
from  any  of  the  free-port  cities,  Mr.  For¬ 
tune  resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese  dress, 
and  visit  it  incognito.  In  this  he  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  found  this  grand  city,  which  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of 
China,  very  similar  in  its  general  features 
to  the  other  towns  he  had  visited,  only  it 
appeared  more  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
wealth,  and  has  none  of  those  signs  of  dila¬ 
pidation  and  decay  which  are  apparent  in 
such  towns  as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal,  as 
I  wide  as  the  river  Thames  at  Richmond, 
’  runs  parallel  with  the  city  walls,  and  acts 
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as  a  moat,  as  well  as  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  This  canal  is  carried  through  arches 
into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  sometimes  narrow  and  dirty,  and  at 
other  places  expanding  into  lakes  of  con¬ 
siderable  beauty,  thus  enabling  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  convey  their  merchandise  to  their 
houses  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Junks  and  boats  of  all  sizes  were 
plying  on  this  wide  and  beautiful  canal, 
and  the  whole  place  presented  a  cheerful 
and  flourishing  aspect.  The  city  gates 
were  well  guarded,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  intervals 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  Groups  of  gay  and  cheer¬ 
ful-looking  people  loitered  on  the  bridges, 
and  sailed  along  the  canals.  The  ladies 
here  are  considered  by  the  Chinese  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  those  seen  by  our  traveller,  they 
deserved  this  character.  Their  dresses 
were  of  the  richest  material,  and  made  in 
a  graceful  and  elegant  style — the  only  faults 
he  could  discern  were  their  small  feet  and 
the  white  powder  with  which  their  faces 
were  too  unsparingly  cov’ered. 

Chusan,  the  island  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  during  the  war,  and  again 
resigned  to  the  Chinese,  is  allow'ed  by  all 
visitors  to  be  a  very  delightful  spot — well 
cultivated,  and  abounding  in  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  the  natives,  who  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  on  the  neighboring 
mainland,  being  peaceable,  friendly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  orderly  and  industrious. 
They  regret  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops ;  and  it  now  begins  to  be  apparent 
that  this  would  have  been  a  preferable  spot 
for  planting  the  British  flag  as  a  permanent 
commercial  station  to  that  of  Hong-Kong. 
If  friendly  relations  continue  to  be  pre¬ 
served  with  the  Chinese,  Shang-hai  and  the 
neighboring  group  of  cities  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  the  centre  of  trade,  as  possessing  ad¬ 
vantages  of  locality  superior  to  that  of 
Canton,  and  thus  the  island  of  Chusan 
would  have  possessed  great  local  advantages 
as  a  British  station. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous  rocky  is¬ 
land,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth.  Its  northern  side  bends  into  a 
capacious  bay,  well  adapted  for  shipping, 
and  forming  a  secure  harbor.  Only  small 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  island  are 
capable  of  tillage,  the  greater  part  consist¬ 
ing  of  bare  ragged  cli&,  with  only  a  par¬ 
tial  vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the 
rainy  season.  Already  has  British  enter¬ 


prise  cut  roads  and  streets  out  of  the  solid 
rocks,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  risen 
up,  containing  many  buildings  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  structure.  The  native  population  has 
more  than  trebled  since  the  English  gained 
possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely  under 
British  rule  and  jurisdiction.  The  power¬ 
ful  heat  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged 
spot,  the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventila¬ 
tion  from  the  hills  of  the  adjoining  main¬ 
land,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
surface,  all  conspire  to  render  this  a  trying 
climate  to  Europeans,  and  latterly  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  has  suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding  their  inherent  suspicion 
of  all  strangers,  the  Chinese  are  neither  un¬ 
kind  nor  inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune,  whose 
botanical  pursuits  led  him  into  the  country, 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  good  reception 
from  the  peasantry,  and  from  the  inmates 
of  such  temples  and  religious  houses  as  he 
visited.  One  of  these  excursions  we  shall 
detail  in  his  own  words,  as  it  affords  a 
characteristic  sketch  of  the  timid  yet  in¬ 
quisitive  and  kindly  manners  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  peasantry : — 

“  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Amoy,  in  places  where 
I  suppose  no  Englishman  had  ever  been  before. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  When 
they  first  saw  me  they  seemed  much  excited,  and 
from  their  gestures  and  langua^  I  was  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  think  them  hostile.  From  every  hill  and 
valley  they  cried,  ‘  Wyloe-san-pan-fokie,’  that  is, 
‘  Be  off  to  your  boat,  friend  but  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  I  had  always  found  that  the  best  plan  was 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  walk  in 
amongst  them,  and  then  try  to  get  them  into  good 
humor.  In  this  instance  the  plan  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably;  we  were  in  a  few  minutes  excellent 
friends,  the  boys  were  running  in  all  directions 
gathering  plants  for  my  specimen-box,  and  the  old 
men  were  offering  me  their  bamboo-pipes  to  smoke. 
As  I  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  village,  however, 
their  suspicions  seemed  to  return,  and  they  evident¬ 
ly  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  I  either  re¬ 
mained  where  I  w’as,  or  gone  back  again.  This 
procedure  did  not  suit  my  plans ;  and  though  they 
tried  very  hard  to  induce  me  to  ‘  wyioe’  to  my  *  san- 
pan,’  it  was  of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to  the 
heavens,  which  were  very  black  at  the  time,  and 
told  me  that  it  would  soon  be  a  thunder-storm — 
but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  As  a  last  resource, 
when  they  found  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my 
way,  some  of  the  little  ones  were  sent  on  before 
to  apprise  the  villagers  of  my  approach,  and 
when  I  reached  the  village  every  living  thing, 
down  even  to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  ‘  Fokie.*  I  soon  put  them  all,  the 
dogs  excepted  (which  have  the  true  national  an¬ 
tipathy  to  foreigners)  in  the  best  possible  humor. 
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and  at  last  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
me.  One  of  the  most  respectable  amongst  them, 
seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  villlage,  brought 
me  some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered 
me,  I  thanked  him,  and  began  to  eat.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfectly  de¬ 
lighted  ;  ‘  He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves,’  said 
one.  ‘  Look,’  said  two  or  three  behind  me,  who 
had  been  examining  the  back  part  of  my  head, 

‘  look  here ;  the  stranger  has  no  tail !’  and  then 
the  whole  crowd,  women  and  children  included, 
had  to  come  round  me  to  see  if  it  was  really  a 
fact  that  1  had  no  tail.  One  of  them,  rather  a  dan¬ 
dy  in  his  way,  with  a  noble  tail  of  his  own,  plait¬ 
ed  with  silk,  now  came  forward,  and  taking  otf  a 
kind  of  cloth  which  the  natives  here  wear  ay  a  tur¬ 
ban,  and  allowing  his  tail  to  fall  gracefully  over 
his  shoulders,  said  to  me  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner,  ‘  Look  at  that !’  I  acknowledged  that  it 
was  very  fine,  and  promised  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  cut  it  otr  I  would  wear  it  for  his  sake  He  seem¬ 
ed  very  much  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  loss, 
and  the  others  had  a  good  laugh  at  him.” — For- 
tune,  pp.  39,  4C. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Chi¬ 
nese  agriculture.*  No  doubt,  they  have 
been  diligent  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a 
remote  period;  and  some  centuries  ago, 
when  their  agricultural  and  gardening  ope¬ 
rations  were  viewed  by  Europeans,  they 
appeared  to  be  superior  to  much  which  was 
practised  in  the  West.  But  like  all  their 
other  habits  and  arts,  agriculture  has  been 
and  continues  stationary  amongst  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  while  in  Europe,  and  in  Britain 
especially,  it  has  made  great  advances. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Chinese  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  compared  to  British,  is  now  far  be¬ 
hind.  It  evidently  appears  a  mistaken 
notion,  too,  which  we  have  all  along  adopt¬ 
ed,  that  every  acre  and  inch  of  land  in 
China  is  under  a  state  of  high  cultivation. 
It  is  true,  that  the  level  plains  and  hills  of 
moderate  height  are  all  under  cultivation, 
and  especially  so  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
cities;  but  iMr.  Fortune  in  his  botanical 
excursions  roamed  for  many  miles  over 
mountains  and  ravines  that  were  still  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  some  of  the  hills  were 
perfectly  bare  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of 
all  vegetation;  and  others  were  covered 
with  wild  plants  and  brushvrood.  The 
houses  of  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers 
were  also  of  a  very  mean  description,  built 
of  mud  and  stones,  with  mud  floors,  and 
very  few  domestic  conveniences.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  are  of  the  simplest 

•  The  Chinese  excel  in  horticulture.  Mr.  For¬ 
tune,  who,  we  understand,  was  educated  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  has  obtained  from 
them  a  number  of  new  and  rare  plants,  to  be  added 
to  our  British  collections. 


kind,  and  not  in  the  very  best  condition  ; 
in  short,  everything  betraying  a  state  of 
matters  somewhat  similar  to  what  prevailed 
in  Scotland  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  ag¬ 
riculture  had  not  generally  attained  that 
perfection  to  which  it  has  now  arrived  with 
us.  The  generally  fertile  soil,  however, 
the  favorable  climate,  and  the  really  indus¬ 
trious  habits  of  the  people,  are  all  condu¬ 
cive  to  an  abundant  production  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country. 

Rice  is  the  staple  production  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  warmer  southern  provinces. 
As  it  forms  a  chief  article  of  food  among 
the  Chinese,  its  cultivation  is  extensive. 
In  the  south,  two  crops  of  this  grain  are 
raised  in  the  hot  months,  besides  a  crop  of 
some  more  hardy  vegetable  in  winter.  The 
ground  is  prepared  in  spring  for  the  first  crop 
of  rice,  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  crops  are 
removed  from  the  fields.  The  plough, 
which  is  commonly  drawn  by  a  bufiPalo  or  bul¬ 
lock,  is  a  rude  instrument,  but  light,  and 
perhaps  more  suited  to  the  kind  of  work  than 
the  British  plough,  which  has  been  tried 
and  found  too  heavy  and  unmanageable.  As 
the  land  is  always  flooded  with  water  before 
it  is  ploughed,  this  process  consists  in  turn¬ 
ing  up  a  layer  of  mud  and  water,  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  which  lies  on  a  solid 
floor  of  hard  stift'  clay.  The  plough  never 
goes  deeper  than  this  mud  and  water,  so 
that  the  ploughman  and  his  bullock,  in  wad¬ 
ing  through  the  field,  find  a  solid  footing 
at  this  depth  below  the  surface.  The  wa¬ 
ter  buffalo,  generally  employed  in  the  south, 
is  well  adapted  for  this  work,  as  he  delights 
to  wallow  amongst  the  mud,  and  is  often 
found  swimming  and  amusing  himself  in 
the  canals  on  the  sides  of  the  rice  fields. 
But  it  must  be  an  unhealthy  operation  for 
the  poor  laborer,  who,  ncverthelcbs,  pursues 
it  cheerfully  and  apparently  happy.  After 
the  plough  comes  a  harrow,  without  long 
teeth  1  kc  ours.  The  laborer  stands  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  its  use  is  to  break  down 
and  pulverize  the  surface  of  the  muddy  soil, 
and  to  press  in  the  manure.  Previously  to 
the  preparation  of  the  fields  the  rice  seed 
is  sown  thickly  in  small  patches  of  highly 
manured  ground,  and  the  young  plants  in 
these  seed-beds  are  ready  for  transplanting 
when  the  fields  aro  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
them.  vSometimeS,  especially  in  the  south, 
the  seeds  are  previously  steeped  in  liquid 
manure.  The  seedling  plants  are  careful¬ 
ly  dug  up  from  the  bed,  and  removed  to  the 
fields.  The  fields  are  now  smooth  and 
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overflowed  with  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.  The  operation  of  planting  is  per¬ 
formed  with  groat  rapidity.  A  laborer 
takes  a  quantity  of  plants  under  his  left 
arm,  and  drops  them  in  bundles  over  the  land 
about  to  be  planted,  as  he  knows,  almost  to 
a  plant,  what  number  will  be  required, 
d'hese  bundles  are  then  taken  up  in  suc¬ 
cession.  A  dozen  plants  are  selected  at  a 
time,  and  plunged  by  the  hand  into  the 
muddy  soil.  The  water,  when  the  hand  is 
drawn  up,  immediately  rushes  into  the 
hole,  and  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  soil 
to  cover  the  roots,  and  the  seedlings  are 
thus  planted  and  covered  in  without  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  In  the  south  the  first  crop  is 
fit  to  cut  by  the  end  of  June  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July.  Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  an¬ 
other  crop  of  seedlings  is  raised  in  the  beds 
or  corners  of  the  fields,  and  is  ready  for 
transplanting  as  soon  as  the  ground  has 
been  ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  This  second  crop  is  ready  for 
cutting  in  November.  In  the  north,  where 
the  summer  is  shorter,  a  diflerent  plan  is 
followed.  The  farmers  here  plant  a  second 
crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first,  in 
alternate  rows.  The  first  planting  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
crop  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
After  the  early  crop  is  removed,  the  ground 
is  stirred  up  and  manured,  and  the  second 
crop  comes  to  maturity,  about  the  middle 
of  November.  In  the  Shang-hai  district 
the  summers  are  too  short  to  get  two  crops 
of  rice,  but  an  autumn  crop  of  vegetables  is 
not  unfrequent.  Rain  falls  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  during  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in 
^lay,  and  the  Chinese  are  very  expert  at 
irrigation,  so  that  during  the  growth  of  the 
rice,  the  fields  arc  flooded  with  water.  The 
terraced  bases  and  sides  of  the  hills  are 
supplied  with  water  by  mountain  streams, 
and  the  valleys  by  canals,  the  water  being 
raised  by  a  simple  but  very  eflfective  water¬ 
wheel.  The  mountain  terraces,  which  rise 
one  above  the  other  like  the  steps  of  a 
stair,  are  so  constructed  both  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  process  of  irrigation,  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  mountain  torrents  from  wash¬ 
ing  down  the  soil. 

The  Chinese  or  Nanking  cotton  plant, — 
the  gossypium  herbaceuin  of  botanists,  and 
the  “  d/j’e  wha^"*  of  the  northern  Chinese, — 
is  a  branching  annual,  growing  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  and  flowering  from  August 
to  October.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy 
yellow  color,  and  remain  expanded  only 


for  a  few  hours.  They  are  followed  by  the 
seed-pod,  which  swells  rapidly,  and,  when 
ripe,  the  outer  coating  bursts,  and  exposes 
the  pure  white  cotton,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  the  plants  lie  imbedded.  The  yellow 
cotton,  from  which  the  beautiful  Nanking 
cloth  is  made,  is  called  “  Tre-wiie-ic/ia,” 
and  differs  little,  except  in  color,  from  the 
other  variety.  This  latter  is  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  level  ground  around  Shang-hai, 
in  a  strong  rich  loamy  soil  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  immense  crops  year  after  year,  although 
it  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  manure. 
Early  in  spring  the  cotton  grounds  are 
ploughed  up,  and  manured  with  a  rich  mud 
dug  from  the  drains  and  ditche.s.  In  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the 
cotton  seed  is  sown,  generally  in  broad  cast, 
and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  laborers  into 
the  soil.  The  spring  rains  now  commence, 
and  the  vegetation  of  the  cotton  makes  ra¬ 
pid  progress.  During  the  summer  months 
the  plants  are  carefully  thinned  and  hoed. 
Much  now  depends  on  the  season.  If  dry, 
the  plants  are  stinted;  but  if  refreshing 
rains  fall,  the  crop  proves  a  good  one.  The 
cotton  plant  produces  its  flowers  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  August,  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  even  in  mild  seasons  during  November. 
x\s  a  succession  of  pods  burst  every  day,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  them  gathered  with 
great  regularity,  other  wise  they  fall  upon 
the  ground  and  are  spoiled. ,  Little  bands  of 
the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  afternoon 
in  every  field,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton,  and 
carrying  it  home  to  the  houses  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  As  the  farms  are  generally  small,  they 
are  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  consisting  sometimes  of  three 
or  even  four  generations,  including  the  old 
grey-haired  grandfather,  or  great-grand¬ 
father,  who  has  seen  the  crops  of  four-score 
years  gathered  into  his  barns.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  a  group  has  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  his  employment.  The  harvest 
is  their  own,  and  the  more  productive  it  is, 
the  greater  number  of  comforts  they  will  be 
able  to  atford.  In  such  a  delicate  article 
as  cotton,  much  of  the  success  of  the  crop 
depends  upon  a  dry  and  mild  autumn  ;  for 
wet  and  cold  are  inimical  to  it.  When  the 
cotton  is  brought  from  the  field,  it  is  spread 
out  to  dry,  and  then  it  undergoes  a  pro¬ 
cess  to  separate  the  seeds,  which  is  done  by 
passing  it  through  a  machine  with  two  roll¬ 
ers.  It  is  then  put  into  bags,  which,  slung 
across  a  bamboo  stick,  are  thus  carried  into 
the  towns,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers, 
and  disposed  of  to  the  cotton  merchants. 
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Every  family  retains  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  for  its  own  use,  and  this  the  female 
members  clean,  spin,  and  weave  at  home. 
The  spinning-wheel,  and  the  hand-loom, 
both  once  so  common  in  this  country,  are 
still  in  use  in  China,  and  to  be  seen  in  every 
village  in  the  cotton  districts.  The  cot¬ 
ton  stalks  are  used  as  fuel,  the  refuse  as 
manure,  and  the  cleared  fields  are  immedi¬ 
ately  planted  with  clover,  beans,  or  other 
vegetables  for  a  second  crop. 

The  tea  districts  are  situated  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang. 
There  are  two  species^  or  probably  only  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  tea  shrub,  the  Thea  Viridis 
and  Thea  Bokea  of  botanists.  It  has  been 
frequently  stated  and  believed  that  our 
black  teas  are  derived  from  the  Bohea  shrub, 
and  the  green  teas  from  the  Thea  Viridis. 
Mr.  Fortune,  however,  ascertained,  by  ac¬ 
tual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green 
and  black  teas,  and  that,  in  fact,  although 
the  Bohea  plant  is  that  which  grows  in  the 
southern  districts,  and  the  Thea  Viridis  in 
the  northern,  both  green  and  black  teas  are 
regularly  prepared  in  all  the  localities,  and 
that  the  difference  arises  from  the  quality 
and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  leaves. 
The  tea  plant  requires  a  rich  soil,  other¬ 
wise  the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves 
would  soon  destroy  its  vigor.  In  the  north 
of  China,  the  tea  plantations  are  always 
situated  on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  never  on  the  low  lands. 
The  shrubs  are  planted  in  rows  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  about  the*same  distance  be¬ 
tween  each  row,  and  look  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  like  little  shrubberies  of  evergreens. 
The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of 
from  one  to  four  or  five  acres;  indeed, 
every  cottager  has  his  own  little  tea 
garden,  the  produce  of  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus  brings 
him  in  a  few  dollars  which  are  spent  on  the 
other  necessaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  cotton,  rice,  and  silk  farms  ; 
all  are  small,  and  are  managed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  In  the  green  tea  dis¬ 
tricts,  near  Ning-po,  the  first  crop  of  leaves 
is  generally  gathered  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  this  consists  of  the  young  leaf  buds, 
just  as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and  forms  a 
fine  and  delicate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is 
scarce  and  expensive.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  the  shrubs  arc  again  covered  with 
fresh  leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second 
gathering,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  season.  The  third  gathering  produces 
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a  very  inferior  sort  of  tea,  which  is  rarely 
sent  out  of  the  district.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  groups 
on  the  hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves  off, 
and  throwing  them  into  baskets.  These 
leaves  are  then  carried  home  to  the  barns 
adjoining  their  cottages,  and  dried  in  pans 
held  over  little  furnaces  constructed  in  the 
wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up  by  the 
hand  on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and 
curled  into  the  shape  we  see  them.  After 
this  they  are  exposed  upon  a  large  screen, 
and  dried  further  in  the  sun,  when  they 
are  again  subjected  to  a  second  drying  in 
the  pans,  and  are  then  picked,  sifted,  and 
sorted,  and  finally  packed  up  for  market. 
For  the  European  markets  this  green  tea 
undergoes  a  further  process  of  coloring, 
which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  prussian 
blue  and  gypsum  ;  but  this  adds  nothing 
to  the  flavor  or  other  qualities  of  the  tea, 
except  heightening  the  color. 

When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  exten¬ 
sive  tea-dealers  come  from  the  towns  and 
make  purchases  from  the  small  growers. 
The  tea  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shipping 
ports,  and  packed  and  shipped  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  American  markets. 

“  There  are  few  sights,”  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
“  more  pleasing  than  a  Chinese  family  in  the  in¬ 
terior  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  or  in¬ 
deed  in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits. 
There  is  the  old  man,  patriarch-like,  directing  his 
descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in  their  youth  and 
prime,  while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the 
labors  of  the  held.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of 
them,  hewed  down  with  age.  But  to  the  honor 
of  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  he  is  always  looked 
up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  affection,  and  his  old 
age  and  grey  hairs  are  honored,  revered,  and 
loved.  When,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over, 
they  return  to  their  humble  and  happy  homes, 
their  fare  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  they  enjoy  with  great  zest,  and  are 
happy  and  contented.  I  realty  believe  that  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  agricultural 
population  are  better  o.T  than  they  are  in  the  north 
of  China.  Labor  with  them  is  a  pleasure,  for  its 
fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor  is  unfelt  and  unknown.” — P.  202. 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the 
Government  permitting  a  general  tolera¬ 
tion  of  all  sects.  The  doctsines  of  Confu¬ 
cius  are  adopted  by  the  literary  class,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people. 
Instead  of  a  religion,  it  may  rather  be 
termed  a  system  of  philosophy,  common¬ 
place  enough,  and  possessing  no  great  depth, 
yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to 
1  the  tone  of  the  general  mind.  It  consists 
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chiefly  of  moral  and  political  maxims,  and 
avoids  entering  on  the  existence  or  nature 
of  Deity,  or  allusions  to  a  future  state. 
Another  sect,  the  Tauists,  or  followers  of 
Laou-tsze,  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
Schanianists,  or  demon-worshippers  of  the, 
ruder  tribes  of  the  great  Mongolian  race. 
This  sect  now  seems  to  have  few  votaries  in 
China,  or  at  least  little  or  no  mention  is 
made  of  them  by  recent  travellers,  except 
the  casual  notice  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
their  gods.  It  no  doubt  prevailed  more  in 
the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  their  history 
Budhism,  introduced  from  India  probably 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
China ;  but  it  is  less  its  mysticism  and  ab¬ 
stract  speculations  than  its  image-worship, 
its  external  observances,  and  its  monastic 
system,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds.  In  general,  its  priests  and 
votaries  are  extremely  ignorant,  few  com¬ 
paratively  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and 
it  is  only  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
classes  of  the  population  who  belong  to  this 
religion.  Budhist  temples  and  monastic 
institutions  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cities 
and  country,  but  in  general  they  are  on  the 
decay,  and  are  regarded  by  the  people  with 
less  interest  and  reverence  than  formerly. 
Yet  image-worship  is  in  universal  practice. 
Their  temples,  houses,  streets,  roads,  hills, 
rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  are  full  of  idols, 
and  their  houses  and  shops,  and  corners  of 
their  streets,  arc  plastered  with  charms,  amu¬ 
lets,  and  emblems  of  idolatry.  In  external 
forms  and regulations,there  are  some  singular 
coincidences  between  the  Romish  religion 
and  Budhism.  The  existence  of  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  the  •  celibacy,  the  tonsure, 
the  flowing  robes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of 
the  priesthood,  the  burning  of  incense,  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  the  rosaries  of  beads,  the 
intonation  of  service,  the  prayers  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  purgatory,  and  the  offerings 
for  the  dead  in  their  temples,  and,  above 
all,  the  titles  of  their  principal  goddess, 
the  “  Queen  of  Heaven,”  and  “  Holy  Mo¬ 
ther,”  represented  by  the  image  of  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  male  child  in  her  arms — present 
features  of  mutual  resemblance  which  must 
strike  every  one.  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  visit 
to  Pootoo,  an  island  of  about  thirty  miles 
in  extent,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chusan, 
which  is  entirely  tenanted  by  Budhist 
priests.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  there  were 
about  six  hundred  resident  priests,  besides 
three  hundred  mendicant  friars  and  itine¬ 
rant  priests,  who  were  absent  on  the  neigh¬ 


boring  mainland.  This  island,  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  had  been  ceded  to  the  Budhists,  as 
an  endowment  for  the  diffusion  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  by  one  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  of 
the  Han  dynasty.  This  date  would  make 
the  origin  of  their  endowment  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  earliest  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  priest  who  was  ]\Ir. 
Smith’s  informant,  said  that  Pootoo  had 
seen  brighter  days,  and  he  spoke  with  re¬ 
gret  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  in 
respect  of  zeal  for  idolatry.  He  especially 
mentioned  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
three  hundred  more  priests  on  the  island  a 
century  ago,  and  accounted  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  their  number  by  the  want  of  interest 
and  devotion  shown  by  the  people  on  the 
mainland,  who  suffered  the  temples,  one 
after  the  other,  to  fall  to  ruin,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  expense  of  rc-buildiug  them. 
The  endowment  of  the  temple  in  which  he 
himself  resided,  arose  from  200  acres  of 
land  assigned  to  it  as  its  revenue  on  the  op¬ 
posite  island  of  Chew-lco-tze.  Besides  this, 
they  enjoyed  an  uncertain  revenue  from  the 
offerings  of  casual  devotees  visitinir  the  sa- 
cred  locality.  He  stated  his  opinion,  that 
out  of  every  hundred  priests  in  Pootoo,  only 
twenty  were  men  of  education. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
these  temples  consists  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  thither  when  they  were  mere 
children,  by  needy  relatives,  or  of  those 
who,  by  poverty  or  crime,  have  been  forced 
to  take  up  their  abode  there  as  an  asylum 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Without 
any  kind  of  employment,  either  bodily  or 
mental,  and  in  a  state  of  lonely  celibacy, 
cut  off  from  all  the  usual  pursuits  or  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  society,  they  spend  a  miserable 
cxi.steuce  in  indolent  vacuity.  By  means 
of  self-righteous  asceticism  they  hope  to  be 
delivered  from  the  grosser  elements  which 
form  the  compound  being — man,  and  to  be 
as.similated  to,  and  at  length  finally  ab¬ 
sorbed  into,  the  immaterial  sub.'stance  of  the 
holy  Budh.  For  this  purpose  they  ab.stain 
from  animal  food,  and  repeat  their  daily 
routine  of  0-me-to-/uh,  till  the  requisite 
amount  of  purity  and  merit  has  been  gain¬ 
ed,  and  the  more  devout  arc  enabled  to 
revel  in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  of  annihilation. 
This  is  the  grand  hope  of  Budhism — this  is 
the  only  stimulus  to  present  exertion  which 
it  offers.  The  material  part  of  man  is  to 
be  purged  away,  and  after  transmigration 
through  certain  stages  of  animal  life,  more 
or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  guilt 
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or  merit  of  the  individual,  the  soul  is  at  last 
taken  into  the  deity,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  Budh  himself.  This  is  the  purely  ima¬ 
ginative  invention  of  a  more  poetical  race 
than  the  prosaic  Chinese.  In  fact,  Budh- 
ism  in  China  appears  to  be  a  mere  reli¬ 
gion  of  external  form.  The  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  its  priests  do  not  believe  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  even  on  its  more  ignorant 
votaries  it  can  have  no  heart-influence. 

As  little  efiect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless 
morality  of  Confucius  appear  to  exercise  on 
the  characters  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
With  naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  pa¬ 
tient  and  industrious  habits,  they  have  no 
regard  for  truth — they  are  guided  by  expe¬ 
diency  alone,  and  will  lie,  deceive,  and 
cheat,  just  as  it  suits  their  own  personal 
interest.  No  high  or  pure  motives  actuate 
them.  They  look  with  great  indifierence, 
or  even  levity,  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
companions,  and  though  vaility  and  self- 
conceit  make  them  boastful,  yet  they  have 
no  true  and  genuine  patriotic  love  for  their 
country.  Their  unimpassioned  nature  does 
not  permit  them  to  be  ferocious  or  terribly 
wrathful,  but  they  have  a  host  of  minor 
vices,  and  few  of  the  more  ennobling  active 
virtues  of  humanity.  Thus  they  are  sen¬ 
sual,  coldly  cruel,  insincere,  mendacious, 
devoid  of  general  philanthropy.  Yet  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  have  the  domes¬ 
tic  attachments — filial  piety — a  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  a  cool  and  reasonable  way 
of  settling  and  cementing  disputes.  From 
the  general  insincerity  and  duplicity  which 
prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that 
a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  would  be  common,  and  so  it 
would,  were  this  not  rectified  by  what  ap¬ 
pears  a  strange  adjustment. 

**  In  England,”  says  Mr.  Meadows,  “  we  trust 
a  man  because  we  put  some  confidence  in  his  own 
honesty,  and  because  we  know’  we  can,  through 
the  law’,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of  trust.  In 
China,  people  place  little  or  no  confidence  in  each 
other’s  honesty,  and  there  is  so  much  uncertainty, 
difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in  obtaining  redress  for 
breach  of  trust  or  contract,  by  applying  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  that  few’  will  venture  on  an  application. 
Every  Chinese,  therefore,  whoe.vpects  to  have  any 
kind  of  trust  placed  in  him,  is  provided  with  a 
guarantee  of  a  standing  and  respectability  sufficient 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust, 
who,  according  to  the  custom,  makes  himself  re¬ 
sponsible,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaran¬ 
teed.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  guarantee  him¬ 
self  might  violate  his  guaranty — and  at  first  sight 
there  certainly  appears  no  cause  w  hy  he  should 
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not ;  he  is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from 
this  by  the  pow’er  of  public  opinion.  Every  man, 
w’ithout  reflecting  deeply  on  the  subject,  feels  that 
some  reliable  bond  of  mutual  security  is  necessary ; 
the  guaranty  form,  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
nation,  is  that  bond  in  China,  and  any  man  who 
.would  venture  deliberately  to  contemn  it,  would 
lose — what  to  most  jreople  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance — the  good  opinion  of  all  classes  of  society, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ;  while  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view’  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  his  breach  of  good  faith. 
I  may  stale  as  a  fact,  that  1  have  never  yet  known 
an  instance  of  a  Chinese  openly  violating  a  guar¬ 
anty  know’n  to  have  been  given  by  him  ;  and  though 
I  have  remarked,  that  under  strong  temptations  they 
will  sometimes  try  to  evade  it,  yet  insiance^  of  this 
are  extremely  rare,  and  they  generally  come  prompt¬ 
ly  forward  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their 
responsibility.” — P.  218. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  the  people  credit 
for  their  good  qualities,  thus  proceeds  with 
the  other  side  of  the  picture : — 

“  Facts  of  daily  occurrence,  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  missionaries,  and  frequently  gain¬ 
ed  through  the  medium  of  the  missionary  hospital, 
revealed  the  prevalence  of  the  most  fearful  immo¬ 
ralities  among  the  people,  and  furnished  a  melan¬ 
choly  insight  into  the  desolating  horrors  of  pagan¬ 
ism.  Female  infanticide  openly  confessed,  legal¬ 
ized  by  custom,  and  divested  of  disgrace  by  its 
frequency — the  scarcity  of  females,  leading  as  a 
consequence  to  a  variety  of  crimes  habitually  stain¬ 
ing  the  domestic  hearth — the  dreadful  prevalence 
of  all  the  vices  charged  by  the  Apostle  Paul  upon 
the  ancient  heathen  w’orld — the  alarming  extent  of 
opium  indulgence,  destroying  the  productiveness 
and  natural  resources  of  the  people — the  universal 
piaclice  of  lying,  and  suspicion  of  dishonesty  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man — the  unblushing  lewdness  of 
old  and  young — the  full  unchecked  torrent  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity  borne  along  in  its  tempestuous  chan¬ 
nel,  and  inundating  the  social  system  with  the 
overflowings  of  ungodliness, — prove  the  existence 
of  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral  degradation  among  a 
people,  of  which  an  e.xcessive  statement  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  made,  and  of  which  an  adequate  conception 
can  rarely  be  formed.” — P.  490. 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  com¬ 
monly  received  reports  of  Infanticide  among 
the  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Smith  took  special  care  personally  to  in¬ 
quire  into  this  fact.  It  is  practised  chiefly 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  the  fe¬ 
male  infants  who  suffer,  a  poor  man  in  his 
old  ago  usually  receiving  support  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  his  sons,  whereas  his  daughters 
are  generally  married  early,  and  are  then 
no  longer  considered  as  part  of  the  family. 
On  repeated  occasions,  and  before  a  nume¬ 
rous  assemblage,  fathers,  when  questioned 
by  Mr.  Smith  regarding  this  subject,  seem- 
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ed  to  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  and  sim¬ 
ply  avowing  the  fact.  He  was  told  that  in 
the  province  of  Fokeen,  at  a  place  called 
Kean  Ying-Chou,  five  days’  journey  above 
Canton,  there  were  computed  to  be  from 
500  to  600  female  infanticides  in  a  month. 
The  comparative  infrequency  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  Canton,  arose  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  Government  of  a  foundling  hospi¬ 
tal  there,  where  5000  female  children,  of 
the  lowest  classes,  were  annually  received. 
While  visiting  some  of  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amoy,  the  subject  of  infanticide 
was  introduced  to  the  people.  They  stated 
that  out  of  six  daughters  it  was  customary 
to  kill  three.  Some  murdered  four,  and  a 
few  even  five,  out  of  the  same  number. 
They  said  that  the  proportion  of  female 
children  which  they  put  to  death  entirely 
depended  on  the  poverty  of  the  individual. 
They  told  that  the  death  of  the  infant  was 
efiected  immediately  after  birth,  and  that 
four  different  inodes  of  infanticide  were 
practised  amongst  them  :  drowning  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  pinching  the  throat,  stifling 
by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  over  the  mouth, 
and  choking  by  a  few  grains  of  rice  placed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  If  sons  were 
alternately  interspersed  with  daughters  in 
a  family,  the  people  esteemed  it  good  luck, 
and  were  not  accustomed  to  murder  the 
female  children.  One  old  man  who  was 
questioned,  confessed  publicly  before  the 
crowd,  that  out  of  six  daughters  he  had 
murdered  three.  At  first  he  said  that  he 
did  not  remember  whether  he  had  murdered 
two  or  three.  He  said  that  he  smothered 
them  by  putting  grass  into  their  mouth. 
The  people  perceiving  the  disgust  and  in¬ 
dignation  which  the  recital  of  these  facts 
caused,  at  last  became  ashamed  of  their 
conduct,  showing  how  easily  the  conscience 
may  be  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  such 
actions.  In  the  other  parts  of  China  visit¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Smith,  no  well  authenticated 
cases  were  brought  within  his  notice,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  that  this  crime  prevailed  to 
any  considerable  extent.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Shang-hai  and  Ning-po,  the  moral  atro¬ 
city,  if  perpetrated,  lurks  in  secret,  and  is 
comparatively  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  the  sanction  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese 
is  opium  smoking.  This  to  a  certain  ex-  j 
tent  has  been  practised  for  a  long  period, 
but  of  late  years  has  increased.  An  opium 
house  in  Amoy  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Smith : — 


I  “  The  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was 
I  situated  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Taoudais 
palace.  Four  or  five  rooms,  in  different  parts  of 
a  square  court,  were  occupied  by  men  stretched 
out  on  a  rude  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a  head 
pillow,  with  lamps,  pipes,  and  other  apparatus  for 
smoking  opium.  In  one  part  of  the  principal 
room  the  proprietor  stood,  with  delicate  steel¬ 
yards,  weighing  out  the  prepared  drug,  which  was 
of  a  dark,  thick,  semi-fluid  consistency.  A  little 
company  of  opium  smokeis,  who  had  come  hither 
to  indulge  in  the  e.K pensive  fumes,  or  to  feast  their 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  that  which  increasing  po¬ 
verty  had  placed  beyond  their  reach,  soon  gathered 
around  us,  and  entered  into  conversation.  Tfiey 
formed  a  motley  group  of  sallow  sunken  cheeks, 
and  glassy,  watery  eyes,  as  with  idiotic  look,  and 
vacant  laugh,  they  readily  volunteered  informa¬ 
tion,  and  described  the  process  of  their  own  d^ra- 
dation.  There  was  to  be  seen  the  youth,  who,  just 
emerging  from  boyhood,  had  only  commenced  the 
practice  a  little  time  before,  and  was  now  hasten¬ 
ing  to  a  premature  old  age.  There  was  the  man 
of  middle  age,  who,  for  half  his  life  a  victim  of 
this  pernicious  indulgence,  was  bearing  with  him 
to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his  worn-out  con¬ 
stitution.  There  w’as  again  the  more  elderly  man, 
whose  iron  strength  of  frame  could  better  ward  off 
the  slow  but  certain  advances  of  decrepitude,  but 
whose  bloated  cheek,  and  vacant  stare,  told  of  the 
struggle  that  was  raging  within.  There  was  again 
the  rarely  seen  spectacle  of  old  age,  and  the  man 
of  sixty  lived  yet  to  tell  of  forty  years  consumed 
in  the  seduction  of  this  vice.  They  all  assented 
to  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  their  course,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power.  They 
all  complained  of  loss  of  appetite — of  the  ago¬ 
nizing  cravings  of  the  early  morning,  of  prostration 
of  strength,  and  of  increa.sing  feebleness,  but  said 
that  they  could  not  gain  firmness  of  resolution  to 
overcome  the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxicat¬ 
ing  effects  to  be  worse  than  those  of  drunkenness, 
and  described  the  extreme  dizziness  and  vomiting 
which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  exer¬ 
tion.  I  subsequently  visited  about  thirty  other 
opium  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
people  say  that  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  such 
establishments  in  Amoy.” — Pp.  433-4. 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  con¬ 
sumes  daily  about  a  mace  of  opium,  which 
is  equal  to  one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains,  the 
price  of  which  is  about  eightpence  sterling, 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  China.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  consume  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  of  their  whole  earnings  in 
this  pernicious  practice,  notwithstanding 
they  may  have  a  wife  and  family  depending 
on  them  for  support.  This  is  a  melancholy 
account,  and  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the 
gin  and  whiskey  consumers  of  our  own  island. 
For  one  million  pounds’  worth  of  opium, 
however,  which  is  thus  used  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  empire  of  China,  there  are  at  least 
twenty  millions’  worth  of  intoxicating  li- 
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quors  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Both 
are  clamant  evils,  and  are  potent  means  of 
debasing  society;  but  evils  cannot  be  ba¬ 
nished  from  this  world  of  ours — our  chief 
aim  must  be,  by  God’s  blessing,  to  elevate 
men’s  minds  above  temptation,  and  fight 
the  battle  on  the  side  of  strenuous  resist¬ 
ance,  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  that 
this  pernicious,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
illegal  trafl&c,  should  be  carried  on  by  Bri¬ 
tons  ;  and  the  missionaries  have  frequently 
had  this  retorted  to  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  expostulations  and  advices  to  the 
misguided  victims  of  opium  smoking.  The 
usual  good  common  sense  of  the  Chinese, 
however,  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  position  in  which  this  traffic,  or 
any  other  of  the  kind,  as  regards  the  inter¬ 
course  of  nations,  must  be  put,  and  they 
will  cease  to  confound  the  philanthropic 
endeavors  of  the  missionaries  with  the  gain¬ 
seeking  pursuits  of  other  members  of  the 
community  to  which  they  may  belong.  The 
opium  trade,  though  still  nominally  illegal, 
is  now  tacitly  recognised  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  for 
all  parties  would  be  to  legalize  it  at  once, 
imposing  a  certain  duty  on  it  as  we  do  on 
the  similar  luxuries  of  tobacco  and  alco¬ 
holic  liquors. 

Drunkenness  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
prevailing  vice  among  the  Chinese.  In 
general  the  people  are  temperate  both  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Rice,  vegetables  and 
fish,  eggs,  poultry,  form  the  simple  diet  of 
the  rural  districts,  though  amongst  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  towns  a  considerable 
degree  of  epicurism  is  common.  Long  pro¬ 
tracted  dinners,  with  an  absurd  and  hurt¬ 
ful  profusion  of  dishes,  are  as  common 
among  the  city  mandarins  of  China  as 
among  the  city  aldermen  and  higher  castes 
of  Britain.  Like  us,  too,  they  range  over 
earth,  sea,  and  air,  for  delicacies  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  satiated  appetite.  Hence  we  hear 
of  the  marvellous  dishes  of  swallows’  nests, 
sharks’  fins,  and  the  trepang,  a  species  of 
holothuria  or  sea-slug  fished  up  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  served  up  as  a  rarity  at 
the  feasts  of  the  rich  and  wealthy.  So 
generally  is  the  country  under  cultivation, 
and  such  has  been  the  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  for  many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  es¬ 
pecially  game,  are  very  rare  in  China.  To 
''make  up  for  this,  however,  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  reared  in  considerable  quantities, 
such  as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and 
even  dogs,  which  are  admitted  into  the 
category  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  peo¬ 


ple.  In  Chusan,  and  probably  in  many 
other  places  throughout  the  country,  young 
ducks  are  hatched  in  thousands  by  artificial 
heat,  and  then  fed  up  for  the  table  ;  and 
on  the  rivers  and  estuaries,  cormorants  are 
regularly  trained  to  catch  fish  and  bring 
them  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception 
at  a  mandarin’s  table  : — 

“On  Sept.  3d  I  went  with  some  friends  to  visit 
the  principal  Mandarin  in  Ning-po,  usually  styled 
the  taou-tai.  Due  notice  had  been  given  some 
hours  previously,  and  there  were  circumstances 
attending  our  visit,  which  ensured  a  polite  recep¬ 
tion  from  his  Excellency.  We  were  borne  in 
chairs  along  the  streets  to  the  ya-mun,  or  public 
office,  in  which  the  taou-tai  was  then  residing. 
As  we  approached  the  large  folding-doors,  leading 
into  the  first  of  a  number  of  spacious  courts,  a 
gong  was  struck,  which  was  immediately  an¬ 
swered  by  other  gongs  and  a  bell  from  within. 
At  the  same  time  a  native  piper  commenced  play¬ 
ing  a  noisy  air,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  cymbal, 
to  do  honor  to  us  as  we  passed.  As  door  opened 
within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bustle  and  activity 
among  the  numerous  attendants,  till  our  sedan- 
chairs  were  set  down  on  a  pavement  at  the  bottom 
of  a  little  flight  of  steps  leading  into  a  vestibule. 
Here  the  great  man,  Ching-ta-jin,  descended  to 
welcome  us ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  bowing  and 
other  salutations,  we  were  conducted  to  a  reception- 
hall,  where  we  were  invited  to  take  our  seats. 
But  preliminary  matters  of  etiquette  had  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  which  occupied  some  time.  The  taou-tai 
would  not  occupy  the  highest  seat  on  the  left  side, 
the  place  of  honor;  and  the  members  of  our  little 
party  affected  like  humility.  One  pressed  the 
other,  and  tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost 
seat,  which  gentle  attempt  the  other  as  gently  re¬ 
sisted.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  fatiguing ;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  summer  it  was  doubly  irksome :  and  matters 
were  at  last  abruptly  brought  to  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  by  one  of  our  party  coolly  occupying  the 
highest  seat,  and  thus  terminating  the  debate.  One 
of  our  friends  was  a  fluent  speaker  of  Chinese,  and 
acted  as  our  spokesman.  The  taou-tai’s  cap  of 
authority,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  usual 
knob  or  button  of  a  light  blue  color,  indicating  his 
rank  as  being  of  the  third  of  the  nine  orders  of 
Mandarins,  was  now  taken  from  his  head,  and 
handed  to  an  attendant,  who  placed  it  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  room.  Soon  after,  another 
servant  came  at  his  bidding  to  assist  in  removing 
his  upper  garment  of  blue  silk  ;  and  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heat,  we  had  paid  his  Excellency  the 
compliment  of  appearing  in  woollen  coats,  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  invitatidn  to  put  off 
the  incumbrance,  and  sat  during  the  rest  of  our 
visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves.  .The  room  did  not  afford 
the  signs  of  any  great  wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the 
furftiture  being  simple  and  substantial,  rather  th.in 
elegant.  A  number  of  servants  were  standing  out¬ 
side,  and  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and 
listen,  pressed  around  the  door.  A  wave  of  the 
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hand  from  their  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to 
remove  them  to  a  little  distance  on  either  side. 
But  when  he  subsequently  sat  so  as  to- have  his 
back  towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and 
their  number  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
After  we  had  taken  tea,  the  signs  of  preparation 
for  a  morning  collation  were  apparent  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  dishes  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  On  the  announcement  being 
made  that  all  w'as  ready,  the  same  ceremony  and 
delay  as  to  precedence  took  place.  The  taou-tai 
took  his  seat  at  the  lowest  end' of  the  table.  As 
our  meal  proceeded,  he  reverted  to  former  topics, 
especially  to  our  literary  degrees.  As  I  had  been 
introduced  as  a  literary  teacher,  he  now  inquired 
what  literary  degree  in  my  own  country  1  had 
attained.  My  friend  very  inconsiderately  replied 
that  1  was  the  same  as  a  tsin-sze^  i.  e.  the  second 
of  the  four  Chinese  literary  degrees,  to  which 
Ching-ta-jin  had  himself  attained.  The  taou-tai 
then  commenced  congratulating  me  on  the  felicity 
of  my , lot  in  getting  literary  promotion  at  so  early 
an  age.  He  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of 
my  physiognomy,  and  made  some  remarks  on  my 
personal  appearance.  At  last,  fortunately  for  our 
prc.servation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was  led 
to  the  subject  of  literary  examinations  and  degrees 
in  China,  on  which  he  was  very  lengthened  in  his 
observations. 

“  Meanwhile  we  endeavored  to  do  honor  to  the 
dishes,  which  in  rapid  succession  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  us,  our  host  helping  us  from  each  dish  with 
the  chop-sticks  with  which  he  himself  was  eat¬ 
ing.  A  kind  of  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  was 
poured  out  into  small  cups  and  saucers,  and  placed 
before  us.  Deference  had  been  paid  to  our  foreign 
palates,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of 
Chinese  dainties,  small  slices  of  ham,  beef,  duck, 
and  fowl  were  served  on  the  table.  Plovers’  eggs, 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  formed  also  portions  of  our  re¬ 
past.  Our  host  continually  watched  our  saucers, 
and  replenished  them  from  time  to  time  with  what 
he  deemed  the  choicest  morsels.  Onne  or  twice 
we  ventured  to  act  on  our  own  choice,  and  to 
taste  some  of  the  unknown  dishes;  but  we  quick¬ 
ly  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  to  trust 
to  his  selection.  At  last  we  were  tired  with  the 
number  of  dishes,  which  one  after  another  made 
their  apjrearance.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  was  informed  that  we  had  eaten  a  sufficient 
quantity.  He  begged  to  assure  us  that  the  repast 
would  soon  be  over ;  and  our  apologies  for  occa-  ] 
sioning  him  so  much  expense  only  made  him  in¬ 
sist  more  rigorously  on  our  remaining  to  the  end. 
During  this  time  an  animated  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  foreign  customs.  He 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  my  literary  degree, 
and  inquired  my  family  name.  This  was  altered 
to  suit  the  Chinese  sounds,  and  written  Sze-mei. 
He  then  asked  my  personal  name,  which  he  tried 
in  vain  to  pronounce,  saying  it  took  four  Chinese 
characters  to  write  it.  He  made  several  ineffectu¬ 
al  attempts  to  catch  the  sound  George,  changing  it 
io  Jih-ali’le-jih.  At  last,  in  despair  of  mastering 
the  outlandish  sounds,  he  ceased  from  the  attempt, 
and,  falling  back  into  his  large  chair,  gave  a  hear¬ 


ty  and  prolonged  laugh.  Then  he  inquired  of  my 
friend  respecting  the  koo-tcan,  or  ancient  classical 
literature  of  our  country.  This  led  to  his  being 
informed  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  our  na¬ 
tive  tongue — the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
English  literature — the  stores  of  ancient  learning 
imported  from  Greece  and  Rome — the  prevalence 
of  Latin  as  the  general  medium  of  communication 
between  the  literati  of  Europe — and  the  different 
races  who  successively  peopled  Britain.  To  all 
these  topics  he  listened  with  attention,  bringing 
frequent  illustrations  from  similar  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  China.  He  afterwards  inquired  about 
some  European  country,  by  a  name  which  we 
had  never  before  heard.  On  our  further  listening 
to  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  we  discovered 
the  name  to  be  a  strange  combination  of  sounds,  in¬ 
tended  for  Denmark.  Afterwards  the  current  of 
topics  flowed  to  America  and  its  twenty-six  States ; 
the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  Britain 
in  the  last  century ;  their  common  descent  and 
language ;  their  commercial  rivalry  and  political 
emulation  ;  the  number  of  annual  emigrants  from 
Britain  to  America ;  the  process  of  clearing  away 
forests  and  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation  ;  the 
enterprising  character  of  American  merchants ; 
and  the  political  supremacy  of  Britain.  He  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  emigration, 
and  of  the  willingness  of  the  British  merchants  to 
come  to  so  distant  a  country  as  China.  He  con¬ 
tinually  responded,  sometimes  giving  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  an 
appearance  of  gravity.  He  mentioned  his  having 
been  formerly  sent  on  a  special  mission  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  the  country  of  Mongolia, 
and  spoke  of  the  cold  temperature  and  the  forests, 
as  probably  resembling  those  of  America. 

“At  length,  after  many  unavailing  attempts 
to  rise  from  the  table,  which  he  as  often  pre¬ 
vented,  we  were  enabled  to  make  preparations  for 
our  departure.  During  our  stay  of  more  than  an 
hour,  he  showed  us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness 
and  courtesy.  As  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
three  of  the  eleven  departments,  into  which  the 
province  of  Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  some  consequence,  and  ruled  a  territory 
as  large  as  Scotland.  He  was  apparently  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  were  com¬ 
manding  and  graceful.  In  spite  of  our  remon¬ 
strance,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our  se¬ 
dans,  and  we  took  our  departure  with  the  same 
ceremony,  and  amid  the  same  noise  oi  piping 
and  gongs,  as  greeted  us  on  our  entrance.” 

Throughout  this  populous  and  toiling 
empire,  there  is  no  seventh-day’s  rest  or 
Sabbath  bell  to  call  the  minds  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  from  their  gross  and  worldly  pursuits, 
and  elevate  them  to  Heaven.  New-year’s- 
day  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  they  have 
frequent  festivals  in  honor  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  of  their  idols,  when  feasts  are 
spread  out  either  in  temples  or  in  the  streets, 
or  in  groves  and  gardens.  The  abundant 
viands,  after  being  laid  out  and  offered  to 
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the  inanes  of  their  kindred,  are  then  feasted 
on  by  the  assembled  company. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  a  new-year’s 
festival  at  Amoy  ; — 

“  Jan.  26th. — This  being  the  last  day  of  the 
Chinese  year,  busy  preparations  were  in  progress 
for  terminating  business,  for  laying  in  a  stock  of 
provisions,  and  for  celebrating  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  evening.  In  all  directions  com¬ 
panies  of  cooly-bearers  might  be  seen  cariy’ing 
large  packages  of  new-year  presents  to  the  friends 
of  their  master.  In  the  various  houses  which  we 
visited  after  sunset,  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
attended  by  his  sons  or  his  partners,  was  to  be  ob¬ 
served  balancing  his  mercantile  accounts,  and  set¬ 
tling  the  debts  of  the  year.  So  punctilious  are 
the  Chinese  in  the  observance  of  this  commendable 
practice,  that  they  say  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
festive  occasion,  nor  sleep  during  the  night,  unless 
they  had  previously  relieved  their  mind  of  this  bur¬ 
den.  The  swan-pwany  or  counting  board,  was  in 
constant  use ;  and  when  the  business  seemed  well- 
nigh  terminated,  and  the  books  were  about  to  be 
closed,  a  neighbor  would  hurry  into  the  shop,  and 
pecuniary  transactions  would  again  for  a  season 
be  renewed.  Whilst  these  important  matters  were 
in  progress,  the  family  were  engaged  in  burning 
gilt  paper,  with  the  occasional  discharge  of  fire¬ 
works,  and  in  making  preparations  for  the  pecu¬ 
liar  annual  custom  named  hwm-loo,  or  *  surround¬ 
ing  the  furnace.’  This  is  performed  by  the  members 
of  each  family,  sitting  down  to  a  substantial  sup¬ 
per,  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  placed  under  the  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  centre  of  the  party.  The  only  explana¬ 
tion  which  they  gave  of  this  odd  custom  was,  that 
fire  was  the  most  potent  of  the  elements ;  and 
hence,  probably,  they  derived  a  notion  of  its  efficacy 
in  averting  evil,  or  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
family  union.  The  women  observed  this  custom 
in  an  inner  room  by  themselves;  while  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house,  with  his  sons  and  his  hired  as¬ 
sistants,  sat  down  in  an  outer  room.  In  one  of 
the  families,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  remain 
in  order  to  view  the  detailed  observances  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  the  proprietor,  a  man  apparently  of  some 
little  wealth,  sat  down  with  his  assistants,  his 
younger  son  and  two  little  grandsons.  The 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  sat  near  us,  at¬ 
tending  to  our  wants,  but  without  partaking  of  the 
feast  himself.  Every  minute  he  was  on  his  legs, 
attending  to  the  beckoning  motions  of  his  father,  on 
whom  he  waited  without  the  least  appearance  of 
its  being  esteemed  unusual.  At  one  time  he 
brought  a  spoon,  or  a  pair  of  chop-sticks ;  at 
another  time  he  fetched  a  paper  napkin  for  his 
father’s  use,  or  re-filled  his  glass  with  samshoo. 
The  old  gentleman,  after  a  short  time,  became  si¬ 
lent  and  drowsy.  But  the  rest  of  the  party  mean¬ 
while  increased  in  mirth,  as  they  rapidly  consumed 
the  good  fare  placed  before  them.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  became  increasingly  animated,  and  some  of 
the  women  soon  entered  at  the  further  end,  and 
joined  in  the  subjects  of  amusement.  These  were 
the  secondary  wives  of  the  household,  the  proper 
wife  and  the  daughters-in-law  being  never  permitted 
to  mingle  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  conversation 
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j  with  strangers,  which  is  sometimes  allowed  in  the 
inferior  class  of  female  domestics.  Great  civility 
was  shown  to  us,  but  we  declined  to  partake  of 
the  feast  It  was  very  melancholy  to  witness 
the  habit  of  reckless  lying,  which  manitested 
itself  so  frequently  in  their  replies;  both  the  old 
man  and  the  son  showing  not  the  least  compunc¬ 
tion  or  sense  of  shame  in  telling  flagrant  false¬ 
hoods  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose.  In  reply 
to  our  question  about  one  of  the  women  present, 
the  old  man  said,  first,  that  she  was  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  then,  shortly  after,  that  she  was  a  daughter- 
in-law;  and,  at  last,  the  plain  truth  came  out,  that 
she  was  one  of  his  secondary  wives.  Not  the 
slightest  jealousy  appeared  to  be  cherished  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter  class  of  wives,  though  the  mistress 
of  the  family  did  not  once  make  her  appearance. 
This  lower  class  of  women  are  generally  pur¬ 
chased  from  poor  parents  as  don-.estic  servants, 
with  the  liberty  of  degrading  them  to  the  rank  of 
inferior  wives,  which  practice  is  generally  preva¬ 
lent,  and  is  considered,  even  by  their  sages,  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  moral  rectitude,  if  the 
proper  wife  has  given  birth  to  no  son.  'fhe  ofl- 
spring  of  both  classes  of  wives  are  considered  le¬ 
gitimate,  although  the  sons  of  concubines,  in  in¬ 
heriting  the  patrimony,  receive  only  half  as  much 
as  the  son  of  the  proper  wife,  or  mistress  of  the 
household. 

“  The  supper  being  ended,  they  next  prepared 
for  burning  the  small  wooden  frames  of  the  lamps, 
which  are  generally  kept  burning  day  and  night 
in  the  dark  interior  of  their  houses.  From  the 
ashes  which  remain,  they  profess  to  derive  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  period  of  the  rainy  and 
dry  seasons  of  the  coming  year;  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  very  important  in  a  land  where  fa¬ 
mine  often  exposes  so  many  thousands  to  the 
danger  of  starvation,  from  the  destruction  of  their 
crops.  Three  little  frames  of  lamps  were  brought, 
and  placed  ready  for  lighting  on  the  pavement. 
The  eldest  son  went  forth  into  the  street,  and  dis¬ 
charged  some  crackers,  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits,  while  some  of  the  domestics  folded  up 
about  a  bushel  of  gold  and  silver  paper  into  the 
shape  of  lumps  of  silver.  The  eldest  son  returned 
and  set  fire  to  the  materials,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  whole  was  consumed  to  ashes.  The 
live  embers  were  then  carefully  distributed  into 
twelve  little  heaps,  answering  to  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  They  were  then  anxiously  watched, 
the  heap  which  first  burned  out  showing  the  most 
rainy  month,  and  that  which  last  burned  out  indi¬ 
cating  the  month  in  which  there  would  be  most 
sunshine  and  least  rain.  Particular  attention  was 
directed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
months,  as  the  rain,  if  excessive  in  those  months, 
would  cause  mildew  and  blight  of  the  harvest. 
Acclamations  of  joy  arose,  as  the  second  heap  first 
died  out,  and  predicted  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
in  the  month  when  it  would  be  the  most  seasonable 
and  least  injurious.  The  fiffh  month  was  to  be 
clear  weather  and  without  lain.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  heaps,  as  the  partially-consumed  embers 
were  left  half  red-hot  and  half  black,  denoted  that 
there  would  be  partly  fine  and  partly  rainy  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  corresponding  months.  The  result  of 
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the  experiment  seemed  to  give  liie  assembled  parly 
great  satisfaction,  which  was  only  slightly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  our  asking  whether  the  next  neighbor’s 
heaps  of  consumed  embers  would  coincide  in  the 
favorable  prediction.  To  this  they  replied  by  beg¬ 
ging  us  to  mark  the  result  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  and  also  by  saying,  that  they  had  nothing! 
to  do  with  their  neigh Ixir’s  house.  The«samshoo 
now  passed  around,  and  we  left  them  to  prolong 
their  fe.stivities  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  they ! 
retired  to  rest,  till  the  booming  of  the  midnight 
watch-gun  roused  them  from  their  slumbers,  and 
they  hastily  rose  to  offer  each  other  their  new- 
year’s  congratulation^,  and  to  renew  their  feasting. 

“  The  next  morning  the  city  authorities  com¬ 
memorated  the  new-year,  by  as.scmbling  in  a  body, 
at  dawn  of  day,  and  going  forth  in  procession  to 
an  imperial  temple  in  the  suburb  outside  the  north 
gate.  There  they  made  nine  ko-tow^  or  knockings 
of  the  head  on  the  ground  beh're  a  large  yellow 
screen,  which,  for  the  occa.sion,  occupied  the  place 
of  imperial  royalty.  This  custom  is  renewed  also 
on  the  emperor’s  birth-day,  and  denotfs  the  most 
decided  act  of  submission.  It  was  this  ceremony 
which  the  imperial  officers  tried  in  vain  to  extort 
from  former  British  ambassadors,  as  a  token  of 
vassalage.” 

That  entire  seclusion-  of  females  from 
all  intercourse  with  strangers,  which  former 
accounts  led  us  to  believe  in,  appears  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  In  consequence  of 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  other  causes, 
females  have  not  attained  that  equality  in 
the  estimation  of  the  other  sex  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Christian  Europe  ;  still  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
liberty  and  influence  in  their  families.  Any  j 
man  in  China  may  have  as  many  wflves  as  | 
he  chooses,  but  the  number  is  generally 
regulated  by  a  prudent  regard  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  station  of  life.  The  marriage 
ceremony  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  civil  nature,  religion  Laving 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contract.  Filial 
piety  and  affection  is  very  strong  among 
this  people,  and  is  cherished  long  after  the 
decease  of  parents  and  relatives.  Ances¬ 
tral  tablets  are  kept  in  their  houses  and 
ranged  in  the  temples,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  embeliishiug,  and  frequent  visits 
are  made  to,  the  graves  of  their  kindred. 
There  arc  generally  no  fixed  places  for  the 
interment  of  the  members  of  a  community, 
but  each  individual  or  family  selects  the 
site  of  their  grave,  according  to  their  fancy. 
3  he  sides  of  bills,  and  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  valleys  are  thus  often  chosen,  or 
gardens  or  groves  adjoining  their  own  re¬ 
sidences.  Their  graves  are  generally  plant¬ 
ed  with  the  choicest  fiower.s.  A  pleasing 
domestic  scene  is  thu.s  described  by  Mr. 
Smith  : — 


“  The  W'ife  came  out  after  a  little  time,  and 
having  modestly  paid  her  re.spects  at  a  dista.nce, 
soon  retired  into  an  inner  room.  The  old  mother 
was,  however,  more  officious,  aud  brought  out  her 
two  young  grand-children  smartly  altireil.  She 
seem^  to  fie  the  presiding  authority  in  the  family  ; 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  otiaerve  the  extreme  defer¬ 
ence  universally  paid  to  this  elderly  class  of  fe¬ 
males.  All  the  inmates  of  each  family  appeared 
to  be  united  ia  the  closest  bonds,  and  to  bring 
together  their  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  from 
which  they  defrayed  the  expenses  of  supplying 
their  daily  want.s.  The  old  lady  of  the  house¬ 
hold  acted  in  the  useful  capacity  of  nurse,  house- 
kee{)er,  riid  adviser,  and  exercised  over  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  a  general  control,  which  was 
never  resisted.  Her  word  was  law,  and  her 
iiifiuence  appeared  to  be  paramount.  The  teacher 
was  a  poor  man,  earning  only  six  dollars  a  month 
from  tuition.  He  seemed,  however,  contented ; 
and  the  old  lady  especially  thanked  my  companion 
for  his  kindne.«8  to  her  son.  When  a  grandmother 
dies,  the  wife  then  comes  into  her  full  share  of 
influence,  and  the  position  which  she  holds  in  the 
family  circle  presents  the  social  condition  of  females 
in  China,  as  an  anomalous  spectacle  of  mingled 
degradation  and  independence.” — P.  414. 

The  Chinese  afford  a  striking  moral 
spectacle  among  nations.  The  civilization 
of  many  thousand  years  has  done  its  utmost 
for  them.  It  has  tamed  and  subdued  the 
fierce  passions,  and  introduced  all  those  do¬ 
mestic  arts  which  tend  to  make  life  agree¬ 
able  ;  while  the  elements  of  education  have 
been  very  generally  diffu.sed,  and  a  mild 
and  peaceful  philosophy,  not  devoid  of  the 
general  precepts  of  morality,  has  been  en¬ 
grafted  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  yet 
nowhere  is  public  and  private  virtue  at  a 
lower  ebb.  'Phis  assertion  is  not  made  with 
regard  to  any  particular  locality,  or  any 
one  grade,  hut  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  from  the  highest  official  down  to 
the  lowest  member  of  the  community.  It 
shows  the  effect  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  a  moral  code  of  expediency,  without 
the  element  of  some  higher  and  nobler  aim 
to  guide  aud  direct  the  grovelling  aud  ever- 
j  wavering  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  Con¬ 
fucius  teaches,  that  speaking  the  truth  is  a 
right  and  proper  thing  ;  hut  then  he  allows 
that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may  tell  a 
lie  for  the  good  of  their  parents.  Once  ad¬ 
mit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a  pa¬ 
rent  may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a 
j  lie  for  his  own  benefit,  and  thus  the  tide  of 
'  falsehood  flows  abroad.  IS  o  doubt,  Con- 
j  fucius  holds  it  a  very  detrimental  thing  for 
society,  that  one  person  should  murder  an- 
j  other ;  but  then  some  zealous  advocate  of 
i  the  ‘‘greatest  happiness  principle”  may 
1  discover,  that  by  cutting  off  in^fte  bud — that 
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is,  by  simply  murdering  one  half  of  his 
babes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for 
himself  and  the  survivors.  In  short,  we 
have  exemplified  here  the  result  of  all  those 
delusive  speculations  which  would  teach 
men  to  live  for  their  mere  appetites  and 
pleasures  alone,  instead  of  living  for  another 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

In  many  respects  China,  as  now  situated, 
holds  out  a  most  inviting  field  for  mission¬ 
ary  labor.  The  Government  has  granted  a 
full  religious  toleration.  Missionaries  of 
all  denominations  have  access  to  #ie  five 
free  cities  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Britain.  One  written  language  is 
common  to  the  whole  of  this  immense  and 
populous  empire,  and  already  more  than 
one  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  made  into  this  language.  The 
educated  portion  of  the  people  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  receive  with  great  eagerness 
books  and  tracts  circulated  amongst  them. 
This  desire  of  information  exists  among 
the  higher  mandarins,  as  well  as  among  the 
lowest  class  of  literati.  The  Chinese  in¬ 
tellect  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  acuteness 
and  sound  common  sense  ;  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  religions  having  but  slender  hold  of 
their  minds,  they  are  but  little  pre-occupied 
with  or  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  doctrines.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
temperaments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  un- 
excitable.  Yet  not  a  few  have  listened 
to  and  become  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  He  who  hath  destined  this  faith 
ultimately  to  prevail  throughout  all  the 
earth,  can  open  up  and  quicken  the  hearts 
even  of  the  coldest  and  most  sceptical. 

The  first  Christian  missions  to  China 
were  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe. 
They  met  with  various  success,  were  some¬ 
times  tolerated,  and  sometimes  persecuted, 
according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  reigning 
monarchs.  At  present  there  are  170  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  empire, 
and  they  are  said  to  haVe  about  200,000 
adherents.  But  Mr.  Medhurst  observes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship,  or  in  the  character  of  the  priests,  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  the  Chinese  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  Christianity.  In  the  former,  they 
witness,  graven  or  molten  images,  proces¬ 
sions,  tinkling  of  bells,  candles,  and  in¬ 
cense,  exactly  resembling  their  own  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  number  of 
ignorant  and  idle  monks,  professing  celi¬ 
bacy,  but  with  indifferent  moral  characters, 
shaving  their  •heads  and  counting  beads 


very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Budhist 
priests.  A  few  Catholic  missionaries  still 
make  converts  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 
Chinese,  who  occasionally  appear  at  the 
churches,  and  receivee  ach  of  them  a  small 
donation  of  rice,  for  which  service  they  arc 
sometimes  called,  in  Portuguese,  “  Rice 
Christians.”  The  first  Protestant  mission 
to  China  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  the  year  1807,  and 
amongst  the  earliest  missionaries  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Morrison,  who,  after  a  labor 
of  ten  years,  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
Chinese  language,  so  as  to  compose  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  it,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Chinese  tongue.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  great  impulse  has  been 
given  to  missionary  enterprise  in  China. 
Medical  missionaries,  both  from  Britain 
and  America,  have  gone  out,  and  hospitals 
have  been  established  in  Canton,  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  some  of  the  other  cities,  where  re¬ 
lief  has  been  afforded  to  many  thousand 
native  patients ;  and  every  opportunity 
has  been  taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  cir¬ 
culating  tracts  and  expounding  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.  These  medical  hos¬ 
pitals  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese. 
The  art  of  medicine  is  at  a  very  low  ebb 
with  them,  and  the  gratuitous  relief  so  ex¬ 
tensively  afforded,  has  been  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  their  naturally  kind  dispositions, 
and  has  tended  much  to  soften  the  asperi¬ 
ties  arising  out  of  a  national  defeat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  list  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  there 
are  at  present  forty-four  missionaries  in 
the  dift’erent  towns  along  the  coast  ;  and 
others  are  on  their  way,  both  from  England 
and  America. 

“  The  present  lamentation,”  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
in  his  spirited  little  tract  on  Chinese  Missions,  “is,, 
that  China  does  not  contain  the  power  which  can 
evoke  the  highest  goodnessor  allay  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  vice.  The  Emperor  cannot  do  it, — the  an¬ 
cient  laws  cannot  do  it, — the  maxims  of  the  saint¬ 
ed  Confucius  cannot, — the  magic  of  Taouism  can¬ 
not, — the  miracles  of  Buddha  cannot, — and  we 
may  add,  the  Madonna  cannot, — the  priests  with 
their  Latin  prayers  cannot, — the  monks  who  are 
to  sail  from  Marseilles  this  summer,  with  their  car¬ 
go  of  crucifixes  and  beads  and  dead  men’s  bones, 
cannot.  But  the  Gospel  can !  The  Gospel  can 
open  the  fount  of  tenderness  in  bosoms  where  it 
has  forgot  to  flow.  It  can  pluck  the  deadly  drug 
from  the  opium-smoker’s  skinny  hand, — it  can 
wrench  the  infatuating  dice,  from  the  gambler’s  de¬ 
lirious  clutch, — like  the  Egyptian  princess  it  can 
snatch  the  drowning  babe  from  the  whelming 
stream,  and  rescue  the  outcast  infant  from  the  va¬ 
grant’s  blinding  steel : — and  it  can  put  truth  in  the 
trader’s  inward  soul,  and  give  new  meaning  to  his 
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langua^, — it  can  make  the  Chinese  yea  be  yea, !  blessed  things  of  life  issuing  in  rapid  resurrection 
and  their  nay  be  nay.  All  this  the  Gospel  can  ef-  j  from  under  the  tomb-stone  of  old  custom, — from 
feet;  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  all  this  the  Gos-  j  their  long  burial  in  the  grave  of  ancient  common- 
pel  will.  And  it  is  the  true  ennobler  of  the  atfec-  place  ! — That  Gospel  is  mighty ;  and  let  but  its 
tions  and  sublimer  of  the  feelings.  Let  but  its  ■  clarion-peal — let  but  its  jubilee-reveille  echo 
gladness  thrill  through  spirits  which  in  the  apa-  i  through  the  sleep  of  these  enchanted  ages — let 
thy  of  ages  hardly  know  what  gladness  is,  and  j  its  omnipotent  blast  dispel  the  nightmare  of  these 
with  what  a  grasp  of  earnestness  will  brother '  supine  but  uneasy  years,  and  the  millennium  of 
seize  the  hand  of  brother!  With  what  a  look  of!  misery  end  in  the  vision  of  a  Savior  present  and 
admiring  affection  will  the  Christian  husband  re- j  Divine; — and  oh  !  what  a  shout  of  power  will 
cognise  that  Christian  partner,  whom  he  now  de- !  bespeak  the  nation  born  !  what  a  song  of  praise 
spises  as  a  cipher  and  oppresses  as  a'drudge  !  And  1  that  proclaims  the  three  hundred  millions  alive 
with  what  starts  of  wonder  will  the  quickened  again !” 

spirit  view  the  glorious  things  of  creation,  and  the !  ^ 
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Rome  and  the  Romans,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  ceremo¬ 
nies,  has  met  our  eye  than  the  following,  which  we  are  confident 
will  be  read,  though  dealing  with  so  worn  and  familiar  a 
subject.] — Ed. 

I  HAD  snatched  but  a  hurried  sight  of  the 
most  prominent  among  the  wonders  of! 
Rome,  when  passing  southwards,  in  thej 
last  days  of  November,  and  having  basked  j 
away  the  winter  months  under  the  sky  of| 
Naples,  I  returned,  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  to  the  holy  city,  where  it  was  my 
purpose  that  the  holy  week  should  find  me 
a  sojourner.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the 
whole  Roman  world,  stranger  as  well  as 
native,  streaming  towards  the  quarter  of 
the  Lateran,  some  to  perform,  others  to 
see  performed  an  act  of  devotion,  to  which 
was  annexed  the  benefit  of  three  thousand 
and  odd  years’  plenary  indulgence.  This 
was  the  ascent  of  the  scala  santa,  which, 
as  the  reader  probably  knows,  is — or  is 
not  ^ — the  staircase  of  the  Prmtorium,  or 
palace  of  the  Roman  governor  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Christ,  when  conducted  by  bis  accusers 
before  Pontius  Pilate.  This  relic — more 
august,  if  the  tradition  respecting  it  be 
true,  than  all  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  and 
richer  than  all  the  riches  of  the  Vatican — 
was  brought  from  the  east,  I  know  not 
when,  nor  by  whom,  but  probably  by  some 
crusader  or  some  pilgrim  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  when  men  went  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  relics,  as  they  do  now  to  Rome 
for  antiques,  and  if  they  brought  but 


money  and  faith,  were  quite  as  little  likely 
to  come  away  disappointed. 

Whoever  brought  the  staircase,  there  it 
is  now,  in  a  small  chapel  built  expressly  to 
receive  it,  beside  the  gigantic  church  of 
the  Lateran,  and  within  view  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovanni,  by  which  the  traveller  com¬ 
ing  from  Naples  enters  the  eternal  city; 
and  hither,  as  above  set  forth,  everything 
within  the  circuit  of  Rome’s  walls,  that  had 
a  knee  to  bend  or  an  eye  to  gaze  withal, 
was  wending  its  way  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  either  to  perform  the  ascent  to 
which  so  much  spiritual  profit  was  attached, 
or  to  look  on  while  others  performed  it. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  which,  with  the  streets  adjacent,  is 
during  the  “  season,”  a  sort  of  Roman 
Little  Britain,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lateran  ;  and  1  determined  to  save  myself 
a  journey  for  some  ensuing  day,  by  stopping 
at  once  to  contemplate  the  strange  spec¬ 
tacle  which  the  spot  I  was  on  presented. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  be  correct  to  call  the 
building  that  contains  the  scala  santa  a 
chapel.  It  is  an  open  pavilion,  the  whole 
I  breadth  of  which  is  occupied  by  three  par¬ 
allel  staircases,  terminating  above  in  a 
kind  of  lobby  or  platform,  and  here  it  is 
possible  that  an  altar  may  stand,  but  1 
have  no  recollection  of  having  observed 
such  an  object.  In  truth,  the  picture  be¬ 
fore  me — a  living  and  moving  one — left 
little  observation  to  be  bestowed  on  its  in¬ 
animate  frame.  A  dense  mass  of  human 
i  beings,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  of 


[We  know  not  when  a  more  Titid  and  life-like  picture  of 
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all  classes,  and  apparently  of  all  countries, 
covered  the  central  staircase  from  bottom 
to  top,  painfully  working  their  way  up  the 
sacred  steps  on  their  knees.  This  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  as¬ 
cend  the  scala  santa :  neither  the  hand 
nor  the  foot  may  touch  its  hallowed  sur¬ 
face.  To  creep  up  on  all  fours  would  be 
scarcely  a  less  profanation  than  to  walk 
up  ;  the  knees  arc  the  only  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  the  contact  of  which  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  violate  its  sanctity.  A  nume¬ 
rous  crowd,  collected  about  the  stair-foot, 
continually  fed  the  ascending  stream,  and 
was  itself  every  moment  reinforced  by  new 
devotees  dropping  in  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  heterogeneous  than 
the  composition  of  the  multitude,  nothing 
more  picturesque  than  the  motley  variety  of 
costume  and  physiognomy  which  it  pre- 
Bented.  The  Roman  from  the  Trastevere 
was  there,  with  his  sullen  brow,  and,  no 
doubt,  with  his  stiletto  hid  in  his  waistband. 
There  was  the  bearded  friar,  of  mortified 
aspect,  and  at  his  side  the  peasant  girl, 
with  her  bronze  cheek  and  her  flashing 
eyes,  her  quaint  square  head-attire'  scarlet 
boddice,  and  system  of  petticoats,  of  all 
the  colors  in  the  rainbow.  Brigand-look¬ 
ing  figures  of  men  were  there,  elbowed  by 
sleek  citizens,  who  would  have  been  wo- 
fully  ill  at  ease,  had  they  chanced  upon 
such  company  in  some  sequestered  part  of 
the  Campagna.  Shepherds  were  there, 
whose  coat  was  nothing  more  than  a  sheep¬ 
skin,  with  two  holes  for  the  arms,  and 
whose  nether  limbs  were  enveloped  in  raw 
hides  for  hose,  curiously  gartered  about 
with  thongs  of  the  same,  to  keep  them  on. 
Then  there  were  figures  in  the  garb  of  pil¬ 
grims,  who  had  journeyed  to  Rome  ex¬ 
pressly  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  of  pen¬ 
ance.  There  were  Armenians,  too,  and 
“  united”  Greeks,  giving  a  dash  of  Oriental 
character  to  the  scene ;  and  there  were 
beggars,  problems  of  filth  and  raggedness 
beyond  all  solving,  of  whose  neighborhood 
few  left  the  sacred  place  without  carrying 
away  some  memento.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  a  goodly  proportion  of  those  class¬ 
es  whose  country  is  not  indicated  by  their 
habit,  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks,  in  which  all  national  distinction  has 
lost  itself  in  the  uniform  style  of  dress 
adopted  generally  throughout  Europe  ;  the 
ugliest  form,  perhaps,  into  which  the  pri¬ 
meval  fig-leaf  has  yet  developed  itself,  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  which  seems  to 
me,  more’than  anything  else,  to  prove  that 
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the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  cannot  last 
much  longer.  However,  what  the  garb 
did  not  reveal,  the  features  and  complex¬ 
ion  did,  and  there  was  as  little  po.ssibility 
of  mistaking  the  Englishman,  the  German, 
and  the  Italian,  as  if  they  had  carried  la¬ 
bels  on  their  foreheads  to  refer  them  to 
their  respective  tribes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  feelings  with  which  one  gazed  on 
this  extraordinary  scene — the  strange,  per¬ 
plexing,  irritating  sensations  produced  by 
all  that  addressed  itself  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear.  The  restless,  uncouth,  shuffling,  joint¬ 
less  kind  of  motion  that  pervaded  the 
ascending  column,  really  dizzied  one’s 
brain ;  and  the  continuous  low  sighing 
sound — partly,  no  doubt,  expressive  of 
religious  emotion  (^indeed,  the  eyes  of 
many  were  streaming  with  tears,  as  they 
dragged  themselves  on),  but  partly,  too, 
of  pain  and  fatigue,  bodily  distress  and 
exhaustion — issuing  from  more  than  a 
thousand  breasts  at  once,  oppressed  one’s 
own  breast  with  a  sense  of  nightmare,  and 
exercised  a  dreary  fascination  that  made  it 
equally  disquieting  to. stay,  and  impossible 
to  go. 

In  the  uppermost  step  is  a  cross,  set  in 
the  stone,  which  each  penitent  kisses 
as  he  completes  the  ascent ;  having  passed 
this,  he  is  at  liberty  to  stand  up,  being  no 
longer  on  the  ground  hallowed  by  the 
divine  tread.  Those  who  have  made  the 
ascent,  come  down  by  the  side  staircases, 
as  it  is  not  permitted  to  descend  the  scala 
santa.  People  whose  penitential  feeling  is 
of  more  than  common  intensity,  do  not  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  one  ascent.  Some 
repeat  the  exercise  a  prodigious  number  of 
times,  and  lay  up  for  themselves  ages  and 
cycles  of  indulgence,  in  which  the  period 
of  the  world’s  duration  loses  itself  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  A  poor  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  attended  mo  as  a  servant 
while  I  sojourned  in  the  holy  city,  went  up 
so  often,  that  she  brought  on  a  spitting  of 
blood,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  off  from 
sheer  physical  inability  to  kneel  in  an 
upright  posture.  Had  she  been  allowed  to 
use  her  hands,  she  would  have  done  it 
twiee  as  often.  But,  even  should  the 
penitent  fall  on  his  face,  he  must  recover 
his  erect  position  without  helping  himself 
in  the  way  that  nature  instinctively  prompts ; 
and  where  there  is  such  a  press  of  ascendants,^ 
so  wedged  and  so  locked  together  as  to  rob 
their  movements  of  everything  like  freedom, 
and  urged  on  without  cessation  by  the 
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numbers  thronging  up  from  behind,  it  is  [developed  itself  in  him  to  an  alarming  ex 


not  to  be  wondered  at  if  one,  now  and 
then,  should  lose  his  balance  in  the  course 
of  an  ascent  of  eight-and-twcnty  steps. 

Among  the  English  at  Rome  that  year 
('it  was  1831),  there  was  a  young  man, 

named  L - ,  whose  recent  abandonment 

of  the  tenets  of  Protestantism  was  making 
no  little  noise  among  his  compatriots,  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  was  known  to  be  animated 
by  all  the  proverbial  zeal  of  a  neophyte, 
and  had  already  gained  over  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  convert  to  his  new  creed,  in 
the  person  of  a  clergyman,  of  aristocratic 
birth,  and  of  those  peculiar  views  in 
religion  which  the  holders  of  them  desig¬ 
nate  as  “  evangelical.”  L -  was  an 

assiduous  frequenter  of  the  scala,  one 
ascent  of  which  he  held  to  be  equal  in 
merit  to  a  whole  life  of  ordinary  good 
works  :  in  fact,  as  he  argued,  the  former 
was  a  more  direct  compliance  with  our 
Savior’s  command  to  “  follow  him”  than 
the  latter.  He  was  of  an  heroic  faith, 

was  L - ,  quite  ready  to  exclaim  with 

the  judicious  Tertullian,  “  Credo  quia  hit- 
possibiley  He  was  the  only  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  I  ever  met  with,  who  avowedly  believ¬ 
ed  that  the  “  holy  house”  of  Loretto  was 
carried  by  the  angels  from  Nazareth  to 
Tersati  in  Dalmatia,  in.  the  year  1291, 
thence  to  Recanati  in  Italy  in  1295,  and 
finally,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  favored 
place  where  it  now  stands.  However,  he 
told  me,  for  my  own  ^encouragement,  in 
case  the  choking  character  of  this  legend 
should  happen  to  be  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  my  becoming  a  “  Catholic,” 
that  the  church  does  not  enjoin  the  belief 
of  it  on  the  faithful,  as  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion,  which,  no  doubt,  is  extremely  con¬ 
siderate  of  her.  I  promised  L — - — ,  in 
consequence,  that  if  ever  1  found  the  road 
to  Rome  cleared  of  all  other  difiiculties,  I 
would  not  stop  short  at  the  Three  Taverns 
for  this  one. 

At  that  time  defections  from  the  An¬ 
glican  Church  to  the  Roman  were  not 

things  that  happened  every  day,  and  L - ’s 

conversion — or  perversion,  if  the  reader 
will — was  an  event  sufficiently  out  of  the 
common  to  make  him  the  “  lion”  of  the 
moment,  though  I  confess  I  never  heard 
him  roar  without  suspecting  that  the  hide 
of  the  king  of  cats  covered  an  animal 
better  fitted  by  nature  to  eat  thistles  than 
men.  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  carried 
off  some  of  the  English  that  year  at  Rome, 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  beast  of  prey 
VoL.  XII.  No.  III.  24 


tent  after  his  return  to  England. 

The  zoological  question  apart,  I  found 

L - an  interesting  study,  and  I  cultivated 

him  as  such.  The  story  of  his  conversion, 
which  he  was  fond  of  telling,  was  not 
without  its  moral.  As  early  as  eight  years 
old,  it  was  a  stumbling-block  to  him  to 
hear  the  minister  say  in  the  church  service, 
and  to  have  himself  to  say  in  the  Catechism 
— “  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church.” 
He  could  not  sec  why  Protestants  should 
call  the  Catholic  Church  “  holy.”  If  it 
was  holy,  why  did  they  protest  against  it  i 
Then  he  had  heard  dark  tales  of  the  doings 
I  of  this  “  Catholic  Church” — the  dungeons 
and  torture-chambers  of  the  Inquisition, 

I  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  dragouades — tales 
that  reproduced  themselves  in  his  nightl}”^ 
dreams,  and  long  filled  him  with  a  vague 
fear  of  solitude,  even  by  day  ;  and  the 
church  that  had  done  these  things  he  was 
to  call  “  holy.”  It  was  a  riddle  past  his 
finding  out. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  ability,  but  of  the  modern  or 
so-called  “  evangelical”  school  in  religion. 
L - now  thought  he  had  a  fine  oppor¬ 

tunity  of  getting  a  solution  of  his  difficulty 
about  the  ‘‘  Catholic  Church.”  He  spoke 
to  his  tutor  on  the  subject,  and  the  latter 
informed  him  that  the  true  catholic  or 
universal  church  was  an  invisible  community, 
consisting  of  all  those  who  held  “  evan¬ 
gelical”  views,  no  matter  to  what  denomina¬ 
tion  or  sect  they  belonged :  and  that  it 
was  in  this  invisible  or  spiritual  church, 
and  not  in  the  visible  body  to  which  the 
Romanists  applied  the  name,  that  Protest¬ 
ants  professed  their  belief,  when  they 
employed  the  words  of  the  creed  referred 
to.  With  this  explanation,  in  default  of 

a  better,  L - was  fain  to  content  himself, 

and  the  principles  it  indicated  were  those 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of  religious 
instruction  imparted  to  him  for  some  years 
from  this  time,  was  based.  In  his  fourteenth 
year,  however,  an  CiVent  occurred,  which 
brought  about  the  crisis  of  his  life.  This 
was  the  introduction  of  an  old  emigrant  abbe 
into  his  tutor’s  house,  to  give  lessons  in 

French  to  L -  and  his  fellow  scholars. 

The  abbi  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic — 
a  fortiori^  the  first  Roman  Catholic  priest 

— that  Lr - had  ever  seen,  and  it  rather 

took  him  by  surprise  to  find  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  so  little  of  an  ogre.  It  was  difficult 
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to  believe  that  that  benevolent-looking 
brow  could  darken  into  the  frown  of  a 
ruthless  inquisitor,  that  those  meek  eyes 
could  sparkle  with  pleasure  to  see  a  poor 
little  Protestant  boy  twisting  before  a  slow 
fire,  or  that  that  kind,  encouraging  voice, 
with  a  touch  of  sorrow  even  in  its  cheer¬ 
fulness,  could,  and  would,  if  circumstances 
did  but  permit,  order  the  thumb-screws  to 
be  applied  to  the  reverend  tutor  himself. 
Efjually  difficult  was  it  to  persuade  one’s 
self  that  he  had  a  miniature  rack  at  his 
lodgings,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any 
unfortunate  neighbor’s  cat  he  could  lay 
hands  on  to  the  question,  or.  that  his  cus¬ 
tomary  solace  of  a  Sunday  evening  was  to 
consign  all  the  mice  he  had  caught  iu  his 
cage-trap  during  the  week,  to  the  fires  of  a 

mimic  auto  da  Je.  In  short  L - began 

to  suspect  that  a  certain  lady  was  not  so 
scarlet  as  she  was  painted,  and  that  ‘‘  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs”  might  not  be  quite  so 
true  as  the  Gospel.  It  happened  one  day 
that  he  found  himself  alone  with  the 
and  his  old  difficulty  of  the  “  Catholic 
Church”  recurring  to  his  mind,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  how  far  the  views  of  a 
Komish  priest  on  the  subject  might  agree, 
or  disagree,  with  those  of  his  tutor.  The 
extreme  opposition  in  which  ho  found  the 
two  statements  surprised  him.  His  tutor 
had  told  him  of  an  invisible  church,  the 
me  mbers  of  which  were  joined  together  in 
no  ostensible  organization,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  kept  asunder  by  the  count¬ 
less  variety  of  conflicting  organizations,  in 
which  they  were  joined  wdth  those  who 
were  no  members  of  their  spiritual  com¬ 
munion  at  all.  The  Frenchman  found  it 
no  hard  task  to  show  him  the  incompatibility 
of  all  this  with  the  notion  of  the  church 
as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures — as  “  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill  ;”as  ‘‘  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth  as  “  a  body  fitly  joined 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,”  and  in  which  no 
member  can  say  to  another,  “  I  have  no 

need  of  thee.’  He  easily  showed  L - , 

.  in  short,  that  neither  he  (that  is  L - ) 

nor  his  tutor,  believed  iu  a  church  at  all ; 
that  they  had  no  evidence  of  the  existence  j 
of  their  invisible  community  of  evangelicals,  j 
scattered  among  the  different  denominations  ' 
and  sects  of  Christendom  ;  and  that  even 
supposing  such  a  community  did  exist, — 
that  is,  supposing  that  each  of  those  de¬ 
nominations  and  sects  did  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  persons,  who  held  certain 
opinions  in  common,  still  their  consent  in 


these  opinions,  being  far  less  conspicuous 
than  their  disagreement  in  other  things, 
i  could  never  supply  the  place  of  that  unity 
by  which,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
adorable  Founder  of  the  church,  the  world 
was  to  bo  led  to  believe  in  his  divine 
mission. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  monsieur 
Vahbe  to  apprise  his  pupil  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  in  which  the  latter  had  been  brought 
up  were  not  those  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  he  should  continue  to 
suppose,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  that  the 
“  low-churchism”  of  his  tutor  was  the  only 
position  left  for  those  who  rejected  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Rome.  L -  was  now  con¬ 

vinced  that  he  had  never  “  believed  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  he  was  artfully 
led  to  the  conclusion — or  at  least  he  was 
not  warned  against  concluding — that  no¬ 
body  who  was  not  a  Romanist  did  believe 
in  it,  and  a  Romanist  he  at  once  became. 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  way 
in  religion,  which  was  neither  ultra-Protes¬ 
tant  nor  Popish,  he  no  sooner  felt  that  he 
had  no  firm  footing  in  the  former  of  these 
extremes,  than  he  naturally  threw  himself 
headlong  into  the  other. 

1  am  indebted  to  L - for  some  new 

lights  upon  points  of  history  which,  if  his 
views  be  correct,  are  still  the  subjects  of 
very  general  misapprehension  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  students  of  the  German  college 

at  Rome  wear  red  gowns :  this  color,  L - 

told  me,  was  adopted  at  the  time  their  col¬ 
lege  was  founded,  namely,  the  time  of 
“  the  so-called  Reformation,”  iu  allusion 
to  the  persecution  then  raging  against  all 
Catholics  in  Germany,  which  dyed  the  white 
robe  of  the  faith  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
j  of  its  wearers.  Up  to  that  time  1  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  “  per¬ 
secution”  was  on  the  other  side,  and  that 
the  blood  in  which  the  “  Catholics”  of  that 
age  sealed  their  faith,  was  that  which  had 
run  in  the  veins  of  its  impuguers-  This, 
it  seems,  was  a  mistake.  Mistakes  are 
like  dogs  ;  every  one  of  them  has  its  day. 
But  every  day  has  its  morrow,  when  the 
mistake  is  found  out,  or  the  dog  hung. 
The  age  we  live  in  may  be  called  the  age 
of  the  detection  of  historical  mistakes. 
What  has  not  our  nineteenth  century  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  .way  .'  What  one  fact 
do  we  believe  now  in  the  way  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  fifty  years  ago  i  The  whole  world 
of  the  past  stands  on  its  head.  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  the  Duke  of  York ;  Bloody 
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iVIary  was  a  princess  of  a  particularly  ten-  | 
der  disposition ;  Pope  Hildebrand  was  a  j 
saint;  Wallenstein- was  a  loyal  subject; 
Shakspeare  never  stole  a  deer  in  his  life  ; 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  a  humbufr ;  Haz-  j 
litt  had  no  pimples;  the  Prussians  won  the  ! 
battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and — it  was  John  Huss  , 
that  burned  the  Council  of  Constance. 

One  consequence  of  my  acquaintance  with 

L - was,  that  1  learned  a  good  deal  of 

what  was  going  on  in  the  Roman  “  religious 
world.  V  Among  other  things  that  he  im¬ 
parted  to  me  (always  with  a  view  to  my 
soul’s  health)  were  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  recent  election  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  indicating  the  more  than 
common  satisfaction  of  heaven  with  the 
said  election,  and  portending  a  great  con¬ 
sequent  accession  of  prosperity  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  As  history,  in  her  purblind 
way,  will  probably  overlook  the  circum-  j 
stances  in  question,  when  compiling  her 
records  of  this  pontiff’s  reign,  perhaps  1 
can  do  no  better  than  put  them  at  once  out 
of  the  way  of  oblivion,  by  inscribing  them 
on  the  time-:defying  columns  of  Alma. 

The  sacred  college,  on  the  demise  of 
Pius  VIII.,  were  greatly  perplexed  in  their 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  pontifical 
chair.  The  times  demanded  the  promptest 
election,  yet  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  and 
what  hand  was  to  hold  the  keys  remained 
still  undetermined.  Pius  had  died  on  the 
last  night  of  November,  1830:  the  whole 
of  December  was  past,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  January,  and  the  body  of  the  faithful 
was  still  “acephalous.”  Meanwhile,  the 
troubles  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  European 
governments,  which  had  commenced  with 
the  “  three  days”  at  Paris,  were  spreading, 
like  the  cholera,  from  duchy  to  duchy  of 
Germany,  from  canton  to  canton  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  how  soon  they  might  come 
pouring,  like  Hannibal  and  his  Africans, 
over  the  Alps,  the  devil  alone,  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  could  tell.  I  myself 
had  been  assured  at  Bologna,  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  November,  by  a  talet  de  placcy  who 
told  me  he  could  speak  English  like  a  native 
— and  who  did,  but  not  like  a  native  of 
England — that  there  would  be  a  revolution 
in  the  papal  states  before  six  months  were 
gone  by ;  and,  no  doubt,  where  things  of 
this  kind  were  so  openly  talked  of  to  stran¬ 
gers,  some  vague  murmur  of  them,  at  least, 
had  found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  those  whom 
they  more  immediately  concerned.  On  all 
accounts,  religious  and  secular,  it  was  bad 
to  be  without  a  pope,  and  yet  of  getting  a 


pope  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  remotest 
prospect.  The  delay,  it  is  said,  arose  from 
the  clashing  intrigues  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria,  who  played  their  game  with  such  ex¬ 
quisite  balance  of  skill,  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  fear  it  would  never  get 
played  out. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  what  makes 
the  election  of  a  pope  a  matter  so  slow  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  is,  that  the  voting  is 
by  ballot,  that  no  one  can  be  declared 
I  elected  who  has  not  two-thirds  of  the 
voices,  and  that  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
electors  is  entirely  without  some  hope  that 
the  choice  may  fall  on  himself. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsatisfactory 
position,  an  old  friar,  in  one  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  convents  that  beautify  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  had  a  vision.  St.  Peter  stood 
at  his  bedside  with  the  unappropriated  keys 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  him  (the  friar,  “  a 

very  simple  man,”  L - said)  who  he 

thought  ought  to  have  them.  The  simple 
man  was  quite  confounded  at  being  con¬ 
sulted  by  such  a  personage,  and  on  such  a 
point ;  and  humbly  replied,  that  that  was 
a  matter  far  above  his  judgment,  but  that 
he  was  sure  the  person  predestined  from 
all  eternity  to  the  charge  in  question  would 
turn  out  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest, 
and  that  of  course  no  one  knew  better  who 
that  person  was,  than  the  very  saint  it  was 
permitted  his  unworthiness  to  speak  to. 
Several  nights  in  succession  the  visit  was 
repeated,  and  the  same  conversation  took 
place.  At  length,  another  and  a  more 
illustrious  visitant,  even  the  blessed  among 
women  herself,  appeared  at  the  bedside  of 
the  friar,  and  instructed  him,  when  St. 
Peter  next  came  and  asked  who  should  be 
pope,  to  answer,  “  Cardinal  Mauro  Cap- 
pellari^'*'*  for  that  this  distinguished  eccle¬ 
siastic  was  indeed  pre-ordained  from  before 
all  ages  to  fill  the  apostolic  seat  in  these 
dangerous  and  unbelieving  times,  and  that 
he  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  restore  the 
church  to  her  ancient  glory  and  power,  and 
to  establish  the  true  faith  over  the  whole 
earth. 

This,  L - told  me,  was  not  the  only 

revelation  which  had  been  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  holy  persons  at  Rome  had 
seen  vi.sions,  and  dreamed  dreams,  all  pur- 
pwting  that  ihe  various  forms  of  evil  in 
the  world — infidelity,  heresy,  and  the  rest 
— would,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
I  XVI.,  unitetheir  forces,  and  come  to  a  head; 

!  and  that,  after  some  terrible  effects  of  this 
!  league,  all  the  parties  to  it  would  meet  a 
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still  more  terrible  destruction,  and  then 
would  begin  the  millennium.  All  the  holy 
nuns  and  abbots,  and  that  sort  of  people, 
who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  decdared 
glorious  times  to  be  coming. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  Irvingitcs  were  prophesying  to  the 
very  same  effect  in  London,  and  the  Lardo- 
nitesin  Switzerland.* 

Well,  St.  Peter  came  again  the  night  af¬ 
ter  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the 
usual  question.  The  “  simple  man”  an¬ 
swered  him  in  all  simplicity,  as  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Mary,  and  the  next 
day,  being  the  2d  of  February,  1831,  Car¬ 
dinal  Mauro  Cappellari  was  proclaimed 
pope,  and  bestowed  the  apostolic  benedic¬ 
tion  upon  the  expectant  multitudes  from 
the  front  of  the  Basilica  Vaticana.  He 


the  prophecies  “  which  went  before  on  him” 
had  intimated  that  his  reign  was  to  have  a 
stormy  beginning,  and  tliis  soon  began  to 
be  fulfilled.*  His  election  was  received 
with  some  discontent  by  the  Romans,  not 
on  the  ground  of  his  personal  qualities,  for 
on  this  score  all  admitted  that  there  was 
only  room  for  the  most  cordial  approbation ; 
but  he  was  a  foreigner — that  is,  he  was  not 
born  within  the  estates  of  the  Church  ;  he 
was  a  native  of  Belluno,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  every  body  knows  that  the 
Romans  count  the  V enetians  almost  as  lit¬ 
tle  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  people,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  do 
the  folks  at  Plymouth  dock.  Another 
point,  not  in  the  new  pope’s  favor,  was  his 
being  a  monk,  the  temper  of  the  time  being 
hostile  to  the  whole  conventual  system.! 


appeared  in  the  vestments  appertaining  to 
his  new  dignity,  attended  by  two  cardinals  ; 
and  nobody  could  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of 
a  goodly  presence,  with  no  prominent  bad 
point  about  him  but  his  nose.  However, 

*  The  sect  of  the  Lardonites  originated  at  Yver- 
dun,  in  Switzerland,  about  the  same  time  that  that  of 
the  Irvingites  made  its  appearance  in  London.  A 
close  resemblance  subsisted  between  these  two  sects, 
in  all  their  leading  features,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  an  authentic  account  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
some  communities  nearly  similar,  which  arose  at 
the  same  period  in  difierent  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  and  in  France,  w'ould  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  epidemic  insanity. 
Like  the  Irvingites,  the  Lardonites  boldly  took  in 
hand  the  interpretation  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies ; 
loudly  denounced  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  as 
apostate  and  drunken  with  the  wine  of  Babylon ; 
declared  themselves  raised  up  to  be  the  messengers 
of  one  last  warning  to  mankind  before  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  judgment;  professed  to  l>e  governed 
by  apostles  w'ho  have  their  vocation  by  direct  reve¬ 
lation  from  heaven ;  permitted  women  to  speak  in 
their  meetings,  and  were  proficients  in  the  unknown 
tongues.  The  Swiss  enthusiasts,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  a  UUk  crazier  (or  perhaps  more  hearty 
in  their  enthusiasm)  than  the  English.  They  .sent 
no  letters  by  post,  because  St.  Paul  alwa^  sent  his 
by  some  brother  or  sister,  such  as  Onesiphorus,  or 
1  ychicus,  or  Phebe.  They,  burned  a  parcel  of 
Caesar  Malan’s  hymn-books  at  their  apostle’s  feet, 
because  the  Ephesian  converts  did  the  like  with  their 
books  of  magic.  Being  unable  to  perform  “  signs 
and  wonders,”  and  yet  feeling  that  a  mission  such 
as  theirs  ought  not  to  be  w  ithout  that  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence,  they  resolved,  with  great  straightforwardness, 
to  make  signs  and  wonders  of  themselves,  w’hich  the 
men  effect^  by  suflering  their  beards  to  grow'  (on 
the  principle  that  all  Christians  are  Nazarites),  and 
the  women,  by  wearing  their  hair  over  their  faces 
in  the  manner  of  a  veil,  ^at  being  the  use  for  which, 
according  to  1  Cor.  xi.  15,  a  woman’s  hair  is  given 
to  her.  There  were  eight  Lardonites  left  in  1837, 
when  I  was  last  in  Switzerland:  they  sat  on  a 
bench,  with  a  table  before  them,  holding  the  last 
judraient,  to  which,  however,  an  unbelieving  world 
cotud  not  be  got  to  come. 


♦  Incontestably,  the  leading  feature  of  the  epoch 
was  that  which  became  pope's-nose,  when  Cardinal 
Mauro  Cappellari  became  pope.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  organ,  on  finding  itself  in  the  respon¬ 
sible  position  of  being  followed  by  him  whom  the 
whole  Catholic  world  followed,  actually  grew  tw'o 
inches  in  Itngth — as  if  it  felt,  in  some  obscure  w'ay 
of  its  own,  that  the  age  called  for  progress.  Some 
years  later,  when  it  had  attained  a  development 
hardly  less  astounding  than  that  of  Mr.  Newman’s 
theology,  the  Romans  took  so  many  liberties  with  it, 
in  the  shape  of  caricatures  and  pasquinades,  that 
the  police  felt  itself  called  on  to  interfere;  and  noses 
were  placed  in  the  index  of  subjects  not  to  be  han¬ 
dled  with  levity,  at  Rome,  as  pcars^  about  the  same 
time,  w'ere  at  Paris.  The  utmost  indulgence  in  the 
jocular,  that  a  Roman,  after  this,  ventured  to  permit 
himsel!  was  to  touch  his  nose  w’henever  he  passed 
a  gendarme,  and  remark,  as  if  for  his  own  admo¬ 
nition,  ”  Di  qnesta  cosa  non  si  parla  piuj* 
t  Indeed  the  secular  clergy  were  not  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  odor  at  Rome,  just  then,  than  the  regular.  A 
priest  was  stilettoed,  that  same  Lent,  at  the  altar : 
the  assassin,  it  was  said,  was  a  jealous  husband, 
and  so  unpopular  was  everything  ecclesiastical  at 
the  time,  in  the  city  of  ecclesiastics,  that  public  .sym¬ 
pathy,  notwithstanding  the  monstrous  sacrilege  con¬ 
nected  with  the  act,  was  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
perpetrator  of  it.  Another  man  was  stabbed  one 
fine  March  day  in  tiie  Via  San  Bastianeilo,  under 
my  very  windows;  but  this  was  not  so  romantic  a 
business  as  the  other,  for  the  sufi'erer  w’as  only  a 
clerk  of  Torlonia’s,  and  was  at  his  desk  again,  as 
well  as  ever,  a  day  or  tw’o  afterwrards.  A  priest  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  and  who  was  giving  me 
Italian  lessons,  came  in  one  evening  out  of  breath, 
and  as  pale  as  if  he  had  met  the  ghost  of  Remus. 
He  had  been  attacked  by  bravoes  in  the  very  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  as  he  passed  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  Trinita  dei  Monti.  I'hese  stairs 
are  great  places  for  cutting  throats,  as  the  church  at 
the  top  of  them  is  one  of  the  holiest  in  the  holy  city, 
and  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary.  My  lit¬ 
tle  Abbate  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  to  do 
with  a  clumsy  practitioner,  and  the  stroke  aimed  at 
him  did  not  take  effect.  “  I  did  run,”  said  he,  telling 
the  story,  '*  like  a  bear.”  The  only  motiv'e  he  could 
suppose  to  have  instigated  the  attempt  on  his  life, 
was  the  prevailing  haired  of  the  clergy :  he  had  no 
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Then  there  were  elements  of  disorder  al¬ 
ready  at  work  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Among 
the  Romans  themselves,  there  were  enough 
who  wanted  to  have  no  pope  at  all ;  and  the 
license  of  the  times  (the  carnival  having 
just  commenced)  favored  the  views  of  those 
who  meditated  a  disturbance  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things.  The  very  day  after 
his  election,  the  new  pontiff  received  the 
tidings  of  the  insurrection  at  Modena,  and 
in  other  cities  of  Italy.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  that  is,  seven  days  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church, 
he  addressed  a  paternal  proclamation  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Holy  See,  exhorting 
them  to  quietness  and  order.  13ut  the  ex¬ 
hortation  bore  little  fruit.  Bologna  had 
broken  out  in  insurrection  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  was  declaring  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  abolished,  while  his 
coronation  was  actually  taking  place  in  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.  Ferrara,  Ancona,  Urbi- 
no,  followed  the  example ;  and,  on  the 
12th,  the  metropolis  itself  caught  the  flame, 
and  was ‘the  scene  of  a  revolutionary  at¬ 
tempt.  It  was  towards  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  that  the  stillness 
of  the  Eternal  City  was  broken  by  the  rat¬ 
tle  of  musketry,  startling  her  strangely- 
mingled  population  like  the  first  pulse  of 
an  earthquake.  From  fifty  to  sixty  per¬ 
sons,  it  seems,  had  assembled  in  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  which  was  barricaded  on  the  side 
next  the  Corso  with  slight  wooden  palings, 
on  account  of  the  horse-races.  During  the 
day,  military  posts  had  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
guards  strongly  reinforced  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  precautions,  a  numerous  patrol 
traversed  the  streets  from  nightfall.  In 
passing  along  the  Corso,  the  assemblage  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  oflicer  commanding  the  patrol,  and 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  entrenched 
themselves  behind  the  palisading  already 
referred  to.  He  challenged  them — they 
made  no  answer ;  he  called  on  them  to  dis¬ 
perse — they  kept  their  ground ;  he  advanced 
with  his  men  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
posts — they  met  him  with  a  brisk  discharge 
of  pistols.  He  now  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
a^  volley  of  musketry  followed,  and  by  the 
time  the  smoke  rolled  off,  there  was  not  an 

personal  enemy  that  he  was  aware  of,  but  his  three- 
cornered  hat  was  sufficient  to  mark  him  out  for  the 
dagger.  After  that,  I  had  to  take  my  Italian  lessons 
in  the  morning,  for  there  was  no  getting  my  Abbate 
out  again  at  night. 


insurgent  to  be  seen ;  the  piazza  was 
cleared — the  smoke  itself  had  not  vanished 
more  noiselessly  than  they  whose  retreat  it 
covered.  It  was  evident  that  the  insur¬ 
gents  had  expected  the  military  to  run 
away ;  and  that  they  did  nof,  remains  a 
riddle  to  all  who  know  anything  of  Roman 
soldiers  to  this  hour.  The  only  solution ' 
of  the  diffieulty  I  can  suggest  is,  that  they 
would  have  run  away,  after  firing,  had  not 
their  adversaries  anticipated  them  in  the 
movement.  When  Roman  meets  Roman, 
then  comes,  not  the  “  tug  of  war,”  but  the 
question  for  each — whether  to  run  at  once,  or 
to  wait  a  moment  and  see  will  the  other  do  it. 

None  of  the  shots  from  the  insurgent 
party  had  taken  efiect ;  and  as  the  piazza 
presented  no  traces  of  blood,  it  appeared 
that  the  fire  of  the  patrol  had  been  equally 
inoffensive.  That  real  bullets  had,  no^ 
withstanding,  been  discharged.  Was  sufl&- 
cieutly  manifest  next  morning,  for  they 
were  found  sticking  in  the  shutters  and 
door-frames  of  various  shops  in  the  Corso. 
opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  encounter 
had  taken  place.  Nobody,  therefore,  could 
say  that  the  soldiers  had  not  been  in  danger, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this,  no  doubt, 
made  them  think  with  a  just  pride  of  the 
night  past,  and  with  no  less  just  a  terror  of 
the  night  coming. 

The  next  night,  however,  passed  over 
without  disturbance,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifteenth,  tricolored  cockades  were 
found  scattered  along  the  streets,  inscribed 
with  the  words,  “  questo  o  la  wmr/e— this,  or 
death  !”  which  was  undeniably  very  bold 
language,  though  less  impressive,  perhaps, 
than  it  might  have  been,  had  the  retreat  of 
the  Piazza  Colonna  not  been  so  exceedingly 
prompt.  In  the  course  of  the  day  placards 
were  posted  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  by 
order  of  the  authorities,  announcing  that, 
for  weighty  reasons,  the  carnival  was  cur¬ 
tailed  of  the  three  days  it  had  yet  to  run 
(it  was  rumored  that  the  conspirators  had 
fixed  on  that  very  day  to  seize  the  carriages 
parading  the  Corso,  and  to  convert  them 
into  barricades  d  la  inode  de  Paris)  ;  the 
theatres  also  were  closed,  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  to  render  an  outbreak  im¬ 
possible.  But  the  insurrection,  though 
checked  in  the  capital,  grew  more  formida¬ 
ble  every  day  in  the  provinces ;  it  spread 
rapidly  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic; 
the  town  and  fort  of  San  Leone,  with  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  who  opened  the  prisons,  and  thus 
made  some  recruits  who  had  no  reason  to 
love  the  existing  government  or  laws ;  An- 
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cona  next  opened  its  gates  to  the  insurgent 
army,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Spoleto, 
Foligno,  Terni,  and  Narni,  in  like  manner 
espoused  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  short, 
the  pope  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  left 
with  as  little  worldly  power  as  ever  St. 
Peter  himself  could  boast  of,  when  Austria 
interfered,  and  restored  things  to  their  for¬ 
mer  position. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement,  were  two  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  who,  it  seems, 
saw  nothing  unbecoming  in  this  kind  of 
return  for  the  papal  hospitality  exercised 
towards  their  house.  One  of  these  young 
scamps  was  shot  in  a  skirmish,  which  the 
zealous  Romanists  looked  upon  as  a  most 
extraordinary  intervention  of  divine  agency, 

and  a  manifest  judgment.  Indeed,  L - 

did  not  hesitate,  in  informing  me  of  the 
event,  to  say  that  ^  one  of  the  Buonapartes 
had  been  struck  dead he  took  care,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  add,  that  it  was  a  bullet  he  had 
been  “  struck”  with. 

Another  miracle  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  this  war  was  the  following : — Dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  Rieti  by  the  insurgents,  a 
tremendous  hail-storm  came  on,  which 
poured  out  its  undivided  fury  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers,  not  one  hailstone 
falling  within  the  walls  ;  so  that  the  garri¬ 
son  fought  in  downright  luxury,  while  their 
assailants  could  not  so  much  as  look  up  to 
the  walls  to  see  who  was  shooting  them, 
without  having  their  eyes  knocked  out  by  a 
bullet  from  the  clouds.  Pictures  repre¬ 
senting  this  miracle  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  shop-windows  at  Rome  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  could  be  bluer  than  the  hail  shower, 
nor  more  scarlet  than  the  fires  spouting 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

I  remember  asking  Chiavari,  Torlonia’s 
son-in-law,  how  the  war  was  going  on 
“  Oh,  capitally,”  was  his  answer ;  “  the 
rebels  haven’t  a  leg  to  stand  on.  The  pope’s 
general  has  posted  himself  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  taken  up  the  most 
beautiful  position  that  ever  was  seen.  He’s 
at  one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  rebels  are  at 
the  other,  and  they  can’t  get  at  him  at  all. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  has  no  troops  with  him,  or 
he’d  beat  them  to  a  jelly.  But,  you  see, 
that’s  just  the  drawback.” 

Well,  this  beginning  of  his  reign  gave 
Gregory  XVI.  quite  as  much  as  he  wanted 
of  the  carnival,  and  he  would  most  surely 
have  abolished  it  altogether,  if  he  had  not 
felt  that  that  was  the  most  infallible  way  he 
could  take  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
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earnest.  However,  he  did  the  next  thing 
— he  forbid  masks.  A  carnival  without 
masks  he  thought  would  offer  fewer  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  hatching  of  treason.  Grievous 
was  the  grumbling  of  the  Romans  at  this 
prohibition.  Your  Roman  is  habitually  a 
gloomy  variety  of  your  species  homo  :  you 
shall  not  meet  with  a  more  serious-looking 
populace  anywhere  in  Christendom  than 
that  of  the  eternal  city.  But  what  looks  to 
be  seriousness  is  sullenness :  verily,  an  ill- 
humored  generation  are  the  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  gens  togata.  Nevertheless, 
by  some  strange  secret  in  psychology,  there 
lies  a  vein  of  the  richest  buffoonery  beneath 
the  morose  exterior  ;  and  no  people  hail 
with  greater  joy  the  season  that  sanctions 
the  maddest  pranks,  and  stamps  ridicule  on 
no  folly  but  that  of  being  in  one’s  wits. 
Still,  it  is  only  under  a  mask  that  Romans 
can  laugh  :  to  fool  it  with  a  bare  face  would 
be  but  barefaced  foolery. 

The  carnival  of  1833,  the  time  of  my 
second  visit  to  Rome,  was  an  unmasked 
one,  to  the  ineffable  disgust  of  all  who 
took  part  in  it.  The  Romans  grumbled  ; 
and  1,  being  at  Rome,  did  as  the  Romans 
did — I  grumbled  too.  We  both  thought 
(the  Romans  and  I)  that  the  holy  father 
was  setting  anything  but  a  Christian  example, 
by  keeping  up  an  old  grudge  in  this  impla¬ 
cable  v/ay  ;  but  what  use  was  there  in  our 
thinking  }  All  we  had  for  it  was  to  be  as 
merry  as  we  could,  since  circumstances 
allowed  of  our  being  no  merrier.  To  make 
up,  I  suppose,  in  some  small  measure,  for 
the  want  of  masks,  and  put  his  lieges  as  far 
as  }»ossible  in  good  humor  again,  Gregory 
had  the  amusements  of  the  first  day  (the 
ninth  of  February)  opened  by  the  behead¬ 
ing  of  two  men,  who  had  lain  a  long  time — 
one  of  them,  it  was  said,  five  years — in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  This 
was  a  great  treat  to  the  English.  I  didn’t 
go  myself,  as  I  thought  1  should  relish  the 
carnival  as  well  without  a  “  whet”  of  that 
nature  ;  but  many  of  my  Anglo-Roman 
friends  did,  and  I  heard  others  lament¬ 
ing  that  they  could  not  make  it  convenient 
to  go.  “  It’s  something  to  have  to  say, 
you  know,”  urged  a  youthful  Scotch  dandy 
to  me,  “  that  one  has  seen  a  man’s  head 
cut  off.  I  wouldn’t  give  a  farthing  to  see 
a  hang — that’s  common.”  This  dilettante 
is  in  parliament  now,  and  I  suppose  if  ever 
the  question  of  abolishing  the  gallows  comes 
before  him,  he  will  move  as  an  amendment 
that  that  mode  of  “  working  off”  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  guillotine. 
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Among  those  who  did  go  to  the  behead- ' 
ins  was — no  matter  who — 1  mention  no  i 
names,  but  it  was  a  pretty  pastime  for  his  fa-  : 
ther’s  son.  1  am  happy  to  say  he  came  i 
back  as  white  as  a  tallow-candle,  and  as  ; 
sick  as  if  he  had  the  said  tallow-candle  in  j 
his  stomach,  having  got  a  spurt  of  blood  ] 
over  his  face  and  waistcoat.  He,  at  least,  j 
was  spoiled  for  the  remaining  pleasures  of  | 
the  first  day  of  carnival.  •  j 

The  two  men  who  suffered  the  extremity 
of  human  justice  on  this  occasion  were 
murderers.  One  of  them  was  a  vetturino, 
the  victim  of  whose  crime  had  been  his 
partner  in  trade.  The  story,  as  1  heard  it, 
was  to  this  effect.  A  travelling  party,  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  require  two  carriages, 
had  engaged  the  partners  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  and  proportionately  profitable 
tour.  This  being  concluded,  the  two  vettu- 
rini  set  out  on  their  way  homewards  with 
full  pockets,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day’s  journey,  stopped  at  a  small  town, 
well-known  to  one  of  them,  but  to  which 
the  other  was  a  stranger.  On  driving  into 
the  inn-yard,  he  that  was  acquainted  with 
the  place  proposed  to  his  companion,  that 
•  instead  of  being  at  the  expense  of  putting 
up  their  horses  there,  they  should  take 
them  out  to  a  common  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  turn  them  loose  for  the 
night,  and  then  come  back  themselves  to 
their  supper  and  their  beds :  the  other  con¬ 
sented,  and  the  two  men,  leaving  their  car¬ 
riages  in  the  yard,  set  out  for  the  common 
with  the  horses — but  did  not  return.  'I'he 
next  morning,  some  dogs  found  the  body  of 
a  man,  newly  murdered,  among  the  bu.shes 
on  the  common,  and  brought  their  masters, 
who  were  shepherds  or  peasants  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  the  spot :  the  body  was 
carried  into  the  town,  recognised  by  the 
people  at  the  inn  as  that  of  the  strange  vet- 
turino  who  had  been  there  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  police  put  on  the  track  of  the 
missing  partner.  In  a  country  in  which  the 
passport  system  prevails,  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime,  and 
the  murderer  was  speedily  in  the  hands  of 
justice.  He  had  gone  off  with  the  money 
and  horses.  They  had  him  five  years  in 
prison,  waiting  for  some  dignus  vlndice  no¬ 
dus ,  when  he  might  come  forward,  as  a 
deus  ex  machina,  and  be  guillotined,  to  put 
his  countrymen  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
for  a  time  of  merry-making. 

The  other  sufferer  was  connected  with  a 
rather  more  curious  story.  Two  Engli.sh 
travellers,  being  overtaken  by  night  in  the 


Appenines,  and  no  town  or  village  within 
many  hours’  journey,  found  their  way  to 
the  solitary  dwelling  of  an  humble  and 
hospitable  old  priest,  who  made  them 
welcome,  gave  them  of  his  best  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  ventured,  as  he  said  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  to  promise  them  somewhat 
better  beds  than  they  would  have  met  with, 
had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  on 
to  the  place  at  which  they  had  originally 
calculated  on  halting  for  the  night.  The 
Englishmen  had,  in  fact,  no  reason  to 
regret  the  disarrangement  of  their  plans : 

!  they  had  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  a 
i  pleasa’tit  light  wine  to  drink,  capital  soup, 
substantial  and  nourishing  (very  unlike  the 
buona  minesirn  they  would  have  got,  in  the 
]  shape  of  a  hank  of  vermicelli  swimming 
]  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  at  the  inn), 

I  a  dish  of  macaroni,  and  a  couple  of 
j  emaciated  fowls,  for  supper,  and  the  con- 
!  versation  of  their  venerable  host  for  en- 
I  tertainment.  To  their  surprise,  they  found 
'  the  latter,  though  a  Romish  ecclesiastic,  a 
man  of  liberal  and  enlarged  views ;  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  religion, 
yet  full  of  charitable  allowance  for  those 
whose  education  had  taught  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  different  opinions  from  himself;  ar¬ 
dently  desiring  to  see  all  divisions  among 
Christians  at  an  end,  yet  abhorring  every¬ 
thing  that  bordered  upon  persecution  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  so  desirable  an 
end.  In  short  the  old  man  was  neither  a 
latitudinarian  nor  a  bigot,  neither  lax  in 
his  own  belief,  nor  intolerant  of  that  of 
others,  and  his  guests  really  congratulated 
theraselvts  on  the  casualty  that  had  brought 
them  acquainted  with  him.  He,  too,  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  under  no  light  obligation  to 
the  chance  which  had  procured  him  such 
agreeable  society,  even  for  so  short  a  time : 
to  a  man  like  him,  whose  habitual  inter- 
I  course,  for  many  yearsjO  had  only  been  with 
I  the  simple  souls  that  composed  his  rustic 
I  congregation,  the  interchange  of  thought, 
though  but  for  an  hour,  with  cultivated 
men  of  the  world,  was  a  luxury  which  only 
those  living  in  isolation  like  his  could  ap¬ 
preciate  :  in  short,  the  present  vi.sit  was  an 
epoch,  to  which,  probably  for  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth,  he 
should  look  back  with  a  pleasure  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  some  melancholy  feelings, 
grateful  for  the  enjoyment  it  had  brought 
him,  yet  regretting  that  that  enjoyment 
had  passed  so  swiftly  awmy.  The  English- 
!  men  were  delighted,  declared  they  would 
I  certainly  call  to  sec  him  when  travelling 
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that  way  again,  and  then,  as  the  night  was 
wearing  on,  and  they  had  to  be  oflF  with 
the  break  of  day,  begged  to  bid  their  kind 
entertainer  good  night,  and  exacted  from 
him  a  reluctant  promise  that  he  would  not 
disturb  himself  to  see  them  oflf  in  the 
morning.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  their 
bedroom,  their  vetturino  came  to  the  door, 
and  requested  to  speak  a  few  words  with 
them,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  set¬ 
tling  at  what  hour  they  were  to  start  in  the 
morning.  On  being  admitted,  he  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  and,  coming  up  close  to 
the  travellers,  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Signori j  if  we  go  to  bed  in  this  place, 
we  shall  never  get  up  again :  that  priest  is 
a - ” 

And  he  drew  his  hand,  edgeways,  across 
his  throat,  to  supply  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

The  Englishmen  stared  at  him  in  utter 
astonishment ;  they  thought  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  gone  mad,  or,  in  any  case,  that  he 
had  been  making  too  free  with  the  wine  of 
the  excellent  man  he  so  basely  maligned. 

“  What  folly  is  this  you  have  got  in 
your  head  ?”  asked  one. 

“  What  way  is  this  to  speak  of  a  man 
who  has  shown  you,  as  well  as  us,  so  much 
kindness  ?”  subjoined  the  other. 

“  Look  at  his  countenance  !”  proceeded 
the  first. 

“  Listen  to  his  sentiments  !”  insisted  the 
other. 

“  And  to  take  such  a  man  for  a - ” 

“  Cut-throat,”  said  the  vetturino. 

“  To  suppose  that  such  a  soul  could  be 
that  of  a - ” 

“  Robber,”  said  the  vetturino. 

“  I  would  wager  my  life  .he  is  no  cut¬ 
throat,”  said  Englishman  the  first. 

“  1  would  bet  half  the  money  I  am  worth 
he  is  no  robber,”  said  Englishman  the 
second,  raising  the  stake. 

“  •Signori,”  said  the  vetturino.,  “  did  you  I 
see  a  woman  that  went  in  and  out  two  or 
three  times  while  you  were  at  your  supper?” 

“Yes.” 

“  What  do  you  take  her  to  be  ?” 

“  The  priest’s  housekeeper,  or  perhaps 
his  cook — what  else  should  she  be  ?” 

“  Did  you  observe  the  diamonds  in  her 
cars  ?” 

“  Diamonds  !  no  :  I  saw  no  diamonds.” 

“  Nor  I :  certainly  I  saw  no  diamonds.” 

“  Well,  signori,  1  did  ;  and,  trust  me, 
whoever  she  got  those  diamonds  from  died 
without  shrift,  and  was  buried  without  de 
pro/undis."*^ 


“  Bah !”  said  Englishman  the  first. 

“  Tut,  tut !”  said  Englishman  the  second. 

“  Ay,  ay,  bah,  is  easy  said,  and  so  is  tut, 
tut ;  but  1  tell  you,  signori,  dark  as  the 
night  is,  it  is  safer  for  both  you  and  me  to  pass 
it  on  the  road  than  in  this  accursed  den.” 

“  Oh,  absurd  !  we  will  certainly  not 
leave  a  comfortable  house,  when  we  have 
it  over  our  heads,  to  take  our  chance  of 
falling  in  with  brigands,  or  falling  over  a 
precipice,  merely  because  the  diamonds  in 
a  pretty  woman’s  eyes  seemed  to  you,  after 
getting  a  flask  of  wine  under  your  belt,  to 
be  in  her  ears.  No,  no — here  we  are,  and 
here  we  stay,  till  daybreak  at  all  events. 
To  the  road  as  early  as  you  please,  then.” 

“  W ell,  signori,  if  you  stay  here  till  day¬ 
break,  you  will  stay  here  without  me,  for  1 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  set  off  this 
moment.” 

“  And  leave  us  without  carriage  and 
horses  !  No,  that  you  shall  not  do.  We 
will  call  our  good  host  this  moment,  and 
beg  him  to  have  his  stables  kept  locked. 
You  are  not  to  fancy  people  will  suffer  you 
to  break  your  engagements  with  them  when¬ 
ever  you  please.” 

The  speaker  of  the  last  words  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  door,  intending  to  convey  his 
I  wish  to  the  master  of  the  house  that  the 
vetturino  should  not  have  access  to  the 
stables  until  morning,  when  the  latter, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm  to  detain  him, 
and  turning  very  pale,  said — 

“  Signori,  1  wished,  for  your  own  sakes, 
to  conceal  a  thing  from  you.  which  would 
make  you  as  eager  as  I  to  quit  this  infernal 
place ;  but  you  must  have  it.  What  do 
you  think  1  found  in  my  soup  ?  It  was  fine 
soup,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“  It  was.  What  did  you  find  ?  Not  a 
snail  1  hope.” 

“  A  snail,  signori !  I  wish  it  had  been 
a  snail ;  I  see  no  harm  in  a  snail,  signori. 
1  should  have  no  objection  to  find  a  snail 
in  my  soup,  nor  a  score  of  snails,  for  that 
matter.  You  don’t  know  what  good  things 
snails  are  in  soup,  signori.  No,  it  wasnU  a 
snail.” 

“  What  was  it  then,  in  the  devil’s  name  ? 
Was  it  a  rat,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  a - ” 

“  No,  no,  signori,  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind — it  was  nothing  half  so  good  as  the 
worst  thing  you  have  mentioned,  or  could 
mention  if  you  were  guessing  from  this  till 

to-morrow.  It  was  - ”  he  gasped,  and 

looked  at  them  with  a  speechless  terror  in 
his  eyes,  that  infected  them  in  spite  of 
I  themselves. 
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“  In  heaven’s  name,’’  said  one  of  the 
travellers,  after  a  silence  of  some  moments, 
during  which  his  own  and  his  companion’s 
cheeks  had  become  of  almost  as  ashy  a 
paleness  as  those  of  the  vetturinoj  “  what 
was  it  ?” 

“  It  was  a  man’s  toe  !” 

That  was  about  enough.  The  English¬ 
men  decided  upon  starting  at  once  ;  and 
start  they  did,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  good  priest,  who  did  all  that  entreaty 
and  remonstrance  could  do  to  induce  them 
to  stay.  The  dangers  of  the  midnight 
mountain-road  were  fearfully  arrayed  before 
them — precipice,  and  torrent,  and  brigand, 
conspiring  to  “  make  the  shadows  of  night 
horrible but  the  travellers  were  deter¬ 
mined,  and  off  they  set,  thinking  for  once 
that  it  was  not 

“  Better  to  bear  the  ills  they  had, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of.” 

Happily,  they  passed  through  the  night 
unharmed,  and  very  good  care  they  took, 
for  the  rest  of  their  journey,  to  arrange 
matters  so  as  to  make  sure  of  arrivinj;  at 
some  town  by  nightfall,  and  to  stop  at  no  | 
more  lonely  houses  ;  above  all,  never  to , 
cast  themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  a| 
priest.  In  fact,  it  was  a  long  time  before  i 
they  could  see  an  old  man  with  a  benevo- ! 
lent  countenance  without  a  shudder  ofl 
horror,  or  hear  virtuous  sentiments  ex-j 
pressed,  without  feeling  a  cold  sweat  break-  j 
ing  from  every  pore.  Even  after  their 
return  to  England,  the  sight  of  a  clergy- 1 
man,  especially  if  a  particularly  exemplary , 
one,  always  put  them  in  mind  of  the  toe  ; ' 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  of 
them  has  ever,  to  this  day,  been  able  sol 
far  to  overcome  this  unfortunate  association 
of  ideas,  as  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine , 
with  the  rector  of  the  parish  they  both  live ! 
in,  because,  though  a  man  considerably 
under  forty  years  of  age,  yet,  being  an  , 
archdeacon,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  “  venerable.” 

Hut  to  return  to  my  story.  The  travel¬ 
lers  had  not  long  arrived  at  Rome,  when 
they  heard  that  their  host  of  that  memora¬ 
ble  night  had  been  apprehended  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  connected  with  a  gang  of  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  band  lived  in  his 
house,  ostensibly  as  a  servant,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  speediest 
intelligence  to  her  husband  and  his  friends 
when  any  stray  traveller  chanced  to  drop 
into  the  hospitable  hands  of  her  virtuous 
master.  This  was  she  of  the  diamond 


eyes  and  diamond-dropped  ears ;  and  it  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  her  husband  afore¬ 
said  that  contributed  the  second  head  re¬ 
quired  to  season  a  maskless  carnival  to  the 
taste  of  the  Romans. 

The  day’s  amusements  closed  with  those 
most  snobbish  races,  in  which  the  horses 
run  without  riders,  being  spurred  on  by 
plates. of  lead,  stuck  with  needles,  hung  at 
their  sides,  which  go  flap,  flap,  at  every 
movement.  To  add  to  the  efiPect  of  this  in¬ 
genious  contrivance,  they  are  shaved  here 
and  there  in  tender  spots,  upon  which  some 
lighted  combustible  stuff  is  then  laid,  that 
fairly  drives  them  mad.  The  race  is  along 
the  Corso,  which  is  by  no  means  a  wide 
street.  The  horses  are  half-wild  brutes, 
small,  but  beautifully  formed,  and  as  strong 
as  demons ;  one  of  them,  you  would  sup¬ 
pose,  would  find  a  pretty  wide  street  nar¬ 
row  enough  to  gallop  down  without  doing 
a  tolerable  amount  of  mischief.  And  yet, 
the  street  along  which  a  whole  mob  of 
these  monsters  are  set  to  run  is  lined  from 
end  to  end'with  men  and  women,  and  little 
boys  and  girls,  standing  on  one  another’s  toes, 
and  burrowing  into  one  another’s  stomachs 
— half  the  women,  moreover,  according  to 
the  judicious  custom  of  the  “  sex,”  when 
they  appear  in  any  very  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  situation,  carrying  in  their  arms 
bambinoes,  that  is,  curious  little  bundles, 
with  a  baby’s  head  sticking  out  at  one  end, 
and  a  loop  at  the  back  to  hang  them  up  by. 

I  went  up  to  Monte  Pincio  to  see  the 
spectacle.  The  horses  were  perfectly  un¬ 
governable,  leaped  over  the  barriers  among 
the  bipeds,  knocked  down  the  pope’s  sol¬ 
diers  by  the  dozen,  and  threw  everything 
into  the  most  delectable  confusion.  One 
riotous  beast  attempted  to  get  away  over  the 
horses  of  a  carriage  standing  near,  but  was 
pulled  back  by  the  legs  when  half  across. 

I  Another  actually  (Rd  make  his  escape  under 
the  horses  of  another  carriage,  and  ran 
away  down  the  Via  del  Babuino,  as  if  he 
meant  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  best  part  of  the  race,  by  far, 
is  before  it  begins.  When  the  horses  are 
once  let  go,  the  fun  is  over  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  are  held  in,  there  is  a  succession  of 
groupings  of  man  and  horse  that  would  fur¬ 
nish  endless  materials  of  study  to  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  that  throws  all  the  cut  and  dry  at¬ 
titudinizing  of  Astley’s  into  the  shade.  All 
this  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  barrier  is 
let  fall ;  and  you  sefe  just  a  lot  of  runaway 
horses,  that  appear  as  if  they  had  thrown 
their  riders,  and  were  behaving  as  the  gene- 
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rality  of  their  brethren  do  after  an  exploit 
of  the  kind. 

Formerly,  the  Jews  had  to  runin  sacks  on 
the  first  day  of  carnival,  for  the  solace  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  who,  Pagan  or  Chris¬ 
tian,  appear  always  to  have  had  a  pretty 
taste  in  their  amusements.  At  last  a  pope, 
who  seems  to  have  labored  under  some¬ 
thing  of  a  morbid  and  exaggerated  sensi¬ 
bility,  took  it  into  his  head  that  this  diver¬ 
sion  was  a  little  savage,  and  exempted  the 
Jews  from  the  obligation  of  affording  it,  on 
condition  that  they  should  pay  for  horses  to 
run  in  their  stead. 

But  the  grand  amusement  of  the  carnival 
is,  parading  up  one  side  of  the  Corso,  and 
down  the  other,  as  slowly  as  possible,  in 
open  carriages,  the  occupants  pelting  each 
other  with  little  pellets  of  flour,  chalk,  or 
anything  else  that  is  white,  and  can  be 
rolled  into  the  proper  shape.  The  custom, 
originally,  was  to  pelt  with  comfits  and 
sweetmeats ;  but  the  English,  who  must 
have  everything  their  own  senseless  way,  in¬ 
troduced  the  pelting  with  rubbish,  and  now 
one  throws  sweetmeats  only  at  one’s  friends, 
and  people  one  wants  to  be  particularly 
civil  to.  The  English  talk  very  toplofti- 
cally  at  home  about  the  frivolity  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  the  childish  tastes  of  the  Italians 
in  particular  ;  but  the  Euglisli  abroad  and 
the  English  at  home  are  two  kinds  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  pue¬ 
rile  Italian  is  more  of  a  man  in  his  amuse¬ 
ments  than  most  of  his  glum  visitors.  The 
English  turn  the  childishness  of  continental 
amusement  ^into  real  idiotcy.  They  are 
quite  as  far  below  the  Italians  in  good 
taste  and  sense  of  what  is  becoming  and 
graceful,  as  they  fancy  the  Italians  to  be 
below  them  in  sense  and  information. 

One  must  see  the  English  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  form  any  notion  of  the 
queer  compound  they  present  of  folly  and 
conceit,  affecting  to  look  down  upon  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  look  down  without  any  affectation 
upon  them,  parading  their  narrowness,  as 
if  it  were  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their 
principles,  and  glorying  in  their  dulness, 
as  if  it  evinced  the  solidity  of  their  minds. 
The  number  of  them  at  Rome  that  year  was 
prodigious  ;  drying  the  holy  week  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  twenty-five  thousand  ;  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  were  filled  till  there  was  not 
a  room  to  be  had  for  love  or.  money,  and 
more  than  one  milordo^  who  was  come  to 
hear  the  Miserere,  or  to  see  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  St.  Peter’s,  had  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  carriage.  In  fact,  they  were  sufl&ciently 


numerous  to  constitute  quite  a  feature  of 
the  place,  and  by  no'  means  a  feature  of 
interest,  except  to  the  inn-keeping  tribe. 
You  met  them  in  the  streets,  till  you  began 
to  forget  you  were  not  in  London,  and  on 
the  promenades  you  heard  their  accents,  so 
prosaic  and  toneless,  from  more  than  half 
the  groups  you  passed.  There  they  were, 
bestowing  their  tediousness  on  one  another, 
boring  one  another  and  you,  who  wanted  to 
see  the  Italians  and  their  ways,  and  saw 
little  around  you  but  Italianizing  English. 
For  my  part,  my  only  comfort  was  in  the 
thought  that,  if  1  was  bored,  1  bored  in  my 
turn,  that  1  could  not  meet  an  Englishman 
but  he  must  meet  me  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  impatient  “  there’s  another  !”  was 
simultaneously  grumbled  behind  the  teeth 
of  both. 

The  view  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  from 
Monte  Pincio  was  lively  enough  ;  the  piaz¬ 
za  dotted  over  with  groups  of  gazers ;  the 
pope’s  cavalry  drawn  up  on  one  side  to  keep 
order  ;  the  carriages,  in  their  incessant  suc¬ 
cession,  issuing  out  of  the  Corso,  and  hav¬ 
ing  turned  round  the  obelisk  in  the  centre 
of  the  piazza^  pouring  back  into  the  Corso 
again,  the  people  in  them  pelting  each  other 
with  merciless  fury ;  the  extraordinary 
figures  by  which  the  carriages  generally 
were  filled — costumes  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations  of  the  eafth  ;  such  a  medley,  such 
a  hubbub,  such  a  chaos,  that  it  made  one’s 
head  giddy  to  look  at ;  and  then  to  think, 
in  a  few  days  comes  Lent,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  of  these  people  will  be  kneeing  it  up  the 
“  sacred  staircase,”  as  1  had  seen  them  do 
two  years  before.  It  was  curious  both  to 
look  at  and  to  think  of,  and  one  felt,  in 
spite  of  the  English,  that  one  was  abroad 
— all  abroad,  in  fact — not  quite  sure  whe¬ 
ther  one  was  awake  or  dreaming — certain 
only  that  “  the  schoolmaster,”  if  “  abroad” 
at  all,  was  not  in  this  direction,  and  de¬ 
voutly  hoping  that,  should  he  ever  be  so 
ill-advised  as  to  wend  his  way  hitherwards, 
the  Romans  would  flog  him  back  to  Gower- 
street  with  his  own  rod. 

Sunday  brought  an  interruption  to  the 
carnival,  and  I  went  to  the  English  chapel, 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  where  a 
clergyman,  remetabered  with  admiration 
for  his  mental,  and  with  love  for  his  moral 
qualities,  by  all  of  our  countrymen  who 
visited  the  eternal  city  in  those  years,  then 
officiated  as  chaplain. 

This  Mr.  Every-one-knows-who  rejoiced 
in  no  small  influence  in  the  capital  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  The  people  of  the  house  in  which 
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he  lodged  in  1831,  had  a  relative,  an  orphan 
boy,  who  from  his  birth  had  been  in  a 
miserable  state  of  health,  and  whom  they 
were  too  poor  to  support.  One  day  they 
were  mentioning  the  case  of  this  poor  boy 
to  their  lodger,  when  the  latter  offered  to 
try  if  he  could  not  get  him  into  one  of  the 
institutions  for  the  support  of  orphans,  in 
which  Rome  is  not  deficient.  “  I’ll  try,” 

said  Mr.  B - “  to  get  him  into  the  Or- 

fanelli.”  Now  the  “Orfanelli”  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  into  which  if  a  boy  be  got,  his 
fortune  is  made ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
receives  the  best  education  that  is  to  be 
had  in  Rome  for  love  or  money  (including 
the  most  accurate  instruction  in  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  system  of  the  universe);  secondly,  as 
soon  as  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion — no 
matter  whether  the  discretion  comes  with 
the  years  or  not — he  is  provided  for,  if  he 
remains  a  layman,  in  some  of  the  lower 
government  offices,  and  if  he  decides  on 
embracing  the  clerical  life,  has  prospects  of 
the  highest.  Such  being  the  advantages  of 
the  “  Orfanelli,”  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  get  a  boy  into  it ;  none  but  a  Roman 
prince  has  a  right  to  recommend  a  candi¬ 
date  for  admission,  and  none  can  be  admit¬ 
ted  but  by  an  order  from  the  pope’s  own 
hand.  In  fact,  the  institution  is  designed 
for  the  destitute  offspring  of  noble  houses 

fallen  into  decay.  But  Mr.  B - knew 

nothing  about  this ;  he  only  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  to  get 
in  ;  and  therefore  when  the  relatives  of  the 
boy  said,  “  Oh,  as  to  the  Orfanelli,  we  can 
have  no  hopes  of  his  getting  in  there, he 
only  rejoined,  “  Vedremo,  vedremo — we  shall 
see  how  that  will  turn  out.”  And  there¬ 
with  he  betook  himself  to  an  Englishman 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  being  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Weld, 
stated  the  case,  and  said,  “  if  there  be 
merit  in  charity,  as  your  religion  teaches, 
your  uncle  would  really  do  a  meritorious 
act  in  getting  this  poor  boy  into  the  Orfa¬ 
nelli.”  The  nephew,  as  a  dutiful  nephew 
naturally  would,  made  the  thing  known  to 
his  uncle:  the  uncle  said  that  he  had  no 
influence  at  the  Orfanelli,  but  that  he  would 
lay  the  case  before  the  president  of  that 
institution.  Cardinal  Romanelli.  So  to 
Cardinal  Romanelli — who,  I  suppose,  had 
been  set  over  the  Orfanelli  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme — Cardinal  VV'eld  went,  and  told 
him  here  was  a  boy  recommended  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Orfanelli  by  Signor  B - , 

the  pastor  Inglese,  and  it  would  oblige  him. 
Cardinal  W.,  if  he,  Cardinal  R.,  would  at¬ 


tend  to  the  recommendation.  Cardinal  R. 
said,  though  he  was,  without  doubt,  the 
president  of  the  institution,  yet  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  such  presidency,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  amounted  only  to  the  drawing 
of  a  certain  fixed  sum  half  yearly,  and  did 
in  nowise  include  the  power  of  admitting 
that,  or  any  other  boy.  “  Who  has  the 
power,  then  demanded  Cardinal  W. 
“  II  santo  padre''*  answered  Cardinal  R. 
“  Then  go  to  II  santo  padre,"  said  Cardinal 
W.,  “  and  ask  Kim  to  do  it.”  So  off  set 
Cardinal  R.,  told  the  holy  father  of  the 

recommendation  of  Signor  B - ,  the  pas~ 

tor  Inglese  (who,  be  it  noted,  had  acted 
throughout  the  whole  matter  as  if  his  name, 
instead  of  English  B.,  had  been  Italian 
Borghesc),  and  before  night  the  order  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  boy’s  relations  for  his 
admission.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  boy  was  eighteen- months  too  young  to 
be  received,  he  being  but  five  years  and 
a  half  old,  and  the  age  fixed  by  the  charter 
of  the  Orfanelli  being  seven  years.  What 
then  did  Gregory  XVI.  do  ?  He  forthwith 
ordered  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  boy’s 
relations  for  his  support,  till  he  should 
complete  his  seventh  year. 

Personally,  no  one  could  say  anything 
against  Gregory  XVI.  except  the  devil,  who 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  Before  his 
elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  was 

president  of  the  Propaganda ;  and  L - 

assured  me  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
state  of  religion  throughout  the  world  than 
any  other  man  living.  He  was  of  humble 
birth,  but  from  an  early  age  was  noted  for 
a  fervent  piety  and  an  austere  and  blame¬ 
less  life.  He  had  talents  of  a  high  order, 
and  was  said  to  possess  kind  and  liberal 
feelings,  though  the  policy  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  gave  little  indication  of  such.  He  had 
long  been  devoted  to  the  bringing  about  of 
a  reformation  in  the  church  ;  not,  of  course, 
in  doctrine,  but  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  push  this 
I  object  forward  with  great  energy,  on  his  at¬ 
taining  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
However,  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place, 
although  the  petitions  of  the  clergy  of  Ger¬ 
many,  for  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory 
celibate,  alForded  just  the  opportunity  a 
reforming  pope  could  have  desired.  The 
probability  is  that  the  sacred  college,  which 
dreads  the  very  name  of  reform,  and  sees  a 
tendency  to  Lutheranism  in  every  change, 
was  too  many  for  him.  Another  darling 
[object  of  his  wishes  was  the  bringing  back 
!of  all  sectaries  and  heretics  into  the  bosom 
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of  mother  church  ;  and  the  prophecies  and 
visions  referred  to  in  another  part  of  these 
columns,  gave  ground  to  hope  that  his 
wishes  on  this  point  would  be  crowned  with 
success.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ponti¬ 
ficate,  if  not  earlier,  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  endeavors  to  reconcile  England  to  the 
spiritual  mother,  looking  upon  her  church 
as  more  likely  to  “  hear  reason  ”  than  the 
religious  guilds  termed  churches  in  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  countries.  Success  in  this 
affair  was  confidently  anticipated  by  all 

Rome,  and  L -  assured  me  (in  1831)! 

that  there  were  numbers  of  clergymen  in  the  | 
Church  of  ICngland  prepared  to  co-operate 
in  it  with  heart  and  hand.  “  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  more,”  he  added  ;  “  but  the 
coming  ten  years  will  astonish  a  good  many 
people.  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  offering  up 
masses  for  the  conversion  of  England,  and 
a  glorious  pentecost  is  anticipated.” 

Among  the  other  revelations  involved  in 
the  burst  of  prophecy  which  signalized  the 
election  of  Gregory  XVI.,  was  a  dream  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  the  seat  of 
his  episcopate  was  burnt.  “  And  it  is,” 

said  L - ,  “  the  conviction  of  many  holy 

and  gifted  persons,  who  dwell  in  that  god¬ 
less  capital,  as  in  the  tents  of  Mesech,  that 
before  the  end  of  1831  the  dream  will  be 
fulfilled.”  It  was  curious,  in  connexion 
with  these  expectations,  that  on  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1832,  some  persons  got 
possession  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  and,  having  first  erected  barricades 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  military, 
they  rang  out  the  tocsin,  hoping  that  the 
republican  party  would  rise  en  masse  at 
the  sound ;  at  the  same  time,  they  made 


complishment.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 
while  to  predict  an  event  which  a  few 
months  will  make  known  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  and,  should  the  predicted  event  hap¬ 
pen,  after  all,  as  in  the  above  instance,  not 
to  happen,  it  is  awkward  for  the  prophet  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  kind  of  remarks 
that  will  in  all  probability  be  made.  Pro¬ 
phecy  should  have  a  “  long  range,”  say 
fifty  years  for  a  minimum.  Should  there 
be  any  laughing  at  the  prophet  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
he  will  be  out  of  hearing.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  before  letting  his 
prophetic  dream  get  abroad,  did  not  take  a 
lesson  from  the  manner  in  which  Pope  Pius 
VIII.  had  dealt  with  an  interpreter  of  the 
predictive  parts  of  scripture,  two  years  be¬ 
fore.  In  1829,  a  priest  at  Rome  wrote  a 
book,  in  which  he  proved,  from  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  and  the  Prophet  Daniel,  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  take  place  before 
the  end  of  1S30.  This  work  he  sent  to  the 
holy  father  in  manuscript,  begging  the 
pontiff’s  imprimatur,  and  liberty  to  dedi¬ 
cate  it  to  that  exalted  personage  himself. 
Old  Pius  read  it  through  (what  persever¬ 
ance  he  must  have  had  !)  and  sent  it  back  to 
the  author,  with  many  thanks  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  its  perusal  had  afforded  him,  high 
commendations  of  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  its  calculations,  and  a  cordial  consent  to 
the  publication  of  it — in  1831. 

Talking  of  calculations,  I  heard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  at  Rome,  and  I  consider  it  curi¬ 
ous.  To  find  the  year  in  which  a  new  pope 
will  die,  take  the  number  of  the  pope’s 
name  ;  add  to  this  the  number  of  the  name 
of  his  predecessor  ;  to  the  sum  of  these  two 
numbers  add  ten ;  and  the  result  will  give  the 
year  sought.  Thus,  Pius  VII.  succeeded 
Pius  VI. :  well — 6  4-  7  -f-  10  =  23 :  Pius 
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mission  with  which  he  appears  to  be  entrust¬ 
ed,  of  setting  the  Vatican-clock  to  the  time 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Lent  wore  slowly  away,  and  the  holy 
week  dawned  on  its  chosen  city — the  sor- 
rowfullest  time  on  the  sorrowfullest  place.  I 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the 
ceremonies :  all  the  world  knows  all  that 
can  be  said  on  that  theme  already.  But  1 
am  going  to  say  one  word  about  the  one 
thing  that  brought  me  to  Rome,  and  kept 
me  there — and  that  is  the  Miserere.  From 
childhood,  the  world  of  sound  has  been 
more  to  me  than  the  world  of  sight :  the 
blind  has  seemed,  and  seems,  to  me  to  be  a 
privileged  being,  in  comparison  with  the 
deaf ;  and  the  treasures  of  the  eternal  city, 
in  marble  and  in  canvas,  were  a  far  less 
potent  element  in  the  attraction  that  drew 
me  to  her  walls,  than  the  heavenlier  won¬ 
ders  of  music  which,  the  world  told  me, 
were  wrought  within  them.  Well,  it  was 
Wednesday  in  Passion- week  :  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  did  not  go  to  the  Vatican  that  year, 
as  customary  at  the  sacred  season,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  distempered  times,  and  I  took 
my  way  to  Monte  Cavallo,  conscious  of 
anticipations  so  far  above  the  level  of  so-, 
briety,  that  I  even  anticipated  the  reaction, 
and  caught  myself,  more  than  once,  saying, 
mentally.  “  Come !  I  know  I  shall  be  dis¬ 
appointed.”  It  is  true  I  had  read  not  a 
little  twaddle  of  English  tourists,  in  which 
the  world-fauious  song  was  slightingly  spo¬ 
ken  of,  and  the  thrilling  effect,  which  many 
confessed  to  have  been  produced  by  it, 
referred  more  to  the  alleged  theatrical  ac¬ 
cessories  than  to  anything  in  the  music 
itself.  But  1  knew  what  to  think  of  Eng¬ 
lish  judgment,  particularly  of  English  fash¬ 
ionable  judgment,  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  the 
opinion  of  King  Midas,  in  anything  relating 
to  music,  as  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  “  bulls  of  the  soft  horn” 
who  go  blundering  and  braying  on  in  each 
other’s  hoof-track,  from  city  to  city  of  the 
continent —  , 

“  Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast” — 

equipped  with  everything  that  H ammersley ’s 
and  the  Foreign  office  can  furnish,  to 
qualify  them  for  travel,  but  unfortunately 
little  favored  by  those  mysterious  powers 
which  preside  over  the  distribution  of  eyes 
and  ears.  When,  therefore,  I  learned  from 
this  and  the  other  yawn  in  two  volumes^  that 
my  Lord  A.,  or  Sir  B.  C.,  or  the  Honora¬ 
ble  Mr.  D.,  or  Captain  E.,  or  any  other 


ennnye  or  ennuyeux  in  the  alphabet,  thought 
the  Miserere  no  such  great  things,  I  knew 
at  once  to  a  nicety  what  to  think  of 
but  felt  that  I  knew  exactly  as  much  as 
before — that  is,  nothing  at  all — about  the 
Miserere.  Thus,  my  expectations  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  original  height,  up  to  the 
moment  which  was  to  test  them  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and,  like  the  American,  who  was 
considerable  sure  he  had  no  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  anything  like  what  he  expected  for  his 
horse,  1  whispered  to  myself  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  time,  “  1  know  1  shall  be  disappointed,” 
as  I  at  length,  after  a  good  deal  of  jostling 
— for  I  was  not  the  only  pilgrim  there  from 
the 

“^Inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free,” 

found  myself  standing  within  the  Pauline 
chapel,  waiting  for  the  solemnities  to  begin. 
And  was  I  disappointed  ?  W as  it  the 
Miserere  of  my  expectations  }  It  was  not. 
It  was  something  equally  beyond  and  unlike 
them.  I  knew  nothing  beforehand  of  the 
ancient  Italian  church-music,  and  went 
with  my  head  full  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart — 1  expected  something  which  should 
put  me  in  mind  of  one  or  other  of  these 
composers,  or  perhaps  of  them  all.  It  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  music  of 
altogether  another  spirit,  without  air,  with¬ 
out  anything  of  what  modern  taste  counts 
the  graces'  of  music,  severe,  passionless, 
full  of  an  unspeakable  calm,  yet  so  holy, 
that  it  was  dreadful.  It  brought  to  my 
mind — not  while  I  listened,  but  when  I 
thought  of  it  afterwards — one  of  Keats’s 
happiest  poetical  expressions — 

“  That  large  utterance  of  the  elder  gods 

still  more  forcibly  did  it  remind  me  of  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  description  of  the  music  of  Pales¬ 
trina,  which  is  indeed  of  the  same  epoch 
and  the  same  spirit — “  Without  ornament, 
without  the  aid  of  a  buoyant  melody,  the 
full  chords  following  one  upon  another,  and 
by  their  strength  and  boldness  seizing  the 
mind  with  inexpressible  force,  and  lifting 
it  up  to  the  Highest !”  “In  Palestrina’s 
music,  every  chord  rolls  upon  the  hearer  in 
all  its  massiveness ;  and  never  will  the 
tricks  of  modulation,  the  florid  melodies, 
or  the  bewildering  instrumental  hubbub, 
in  which  the  emasculated  taste  of  the  age 
finds  refuge  from  the  sense  of  its  own  im¬ 
potence,  be  capable  of  stirring  the  depths 
of  the  soul  as  those  chords,  in  their  high 
inimitable  simplicity,  do — so  bold,  master¬ 
ful,  breaking  in  upon  you  like  blinding  sun¬ 
beams.”  So  speaks  Hoffmann  of  the 
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cliurch-music  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
adding  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but 
in  too  mystical  a  tone,  perhaps,  to  be  quite 
suited  to  the  columns  in  which  I  write. 
And  yet,  after  all,  where  is  the  domain  of 
the  mystical,  if  music  be  not  it.^ 

But  let  me  speak  of  the  voices  by  which 
the  Miserere  was  sung.  1  say  the  voices^ 
for  there  were  no  singers  visible,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  fancy  that  the  sounds  which 
seemed  to  float  in  the  mid  space  above  you, 
were  the  utterance  of  a  bodiless  choir  from 
some  other  world.  No  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment  gave  a  tinge  of  earthliness  to  the 
ethereal  purity  of  tone  that  breathed  in 
those  voices.  No  strainings  after  effect, 
no  artificial  pathos,  no  impassioned  swells 
and  languishing  falls,  carried  away  your 
thoughts  from  God’s  house  to  the  concert- 
room  or .  the  opera.  The  same  holy  calm 
that,  pervades  the  composition  itself,  was 
felt  in  every  note  of  its  performance. 
And,  under  that  control  in  which  every 
earthly  feeling  seemed  to  be  held,  what  a 
depth  of  religious  awe,  what  intense  yearn¬ 
ing,  what  utter  heart-brokenness,  what  im¬ 
measurable  self-abasement — and  all  this 
how  chastely  veiled !  So  might  souls  utter 
their  supplication,  that  saw  heaven,  but 
were  as  yet  excluded  from  entering  it.  It 
is  sixteen  years  since  I  heard  that  Miserere^ 
but  all  music  that  I  have  since  listened  to 
has  seemed  to  me  more  or  less  meretricious, 
a  strange  fire  of  earthly  origin  mingling  in 
the  heaven -kindled  flame.  As  for  the  bulk 
of  modern  religious  music,  the  whole  rub¬ 
bish  of  the  conventicle  and  the  fashionable 
chapel — “  Magdalen  Odes  and  Foundling 
Hymns,”  Weymanisms,  Kellyisms,  ct  id 
genus  omne^  included — I  say,  give  them  to 
Monsieur  Jullien,  and  let  him  see  if  he 
cannot  extract  stuff  for  a  danceablo  quadrille 
or  two  out  of  them ;  but,  if  you  would  not 
have  the  roof  (and  the  blue  sky  over  it) 
fall  in  upon  you,  lift  them  not  within  the 
walls  that  enclose  the  altar  of  God. 

As  for  “  accessories,”  there  are  positively 
none  that  do  not  impair,  instead  of  assist¬ 
ing,  the  effect  of  the  Miserere,  The  pomp, 
from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
derives  so  much  of  its  impressiveness,  is 
here  absent.  The  pope  is  present,  but  his 
throne  is  without  its  trappings,  and  his  per¬ 
son  without  its  adornment.  This,  perhaps, 
to  some  few  spirits  of  the  deeper  cast, 
might  be  more  imposing  than  all  the  state 
that  surrounds  him  of  the  triple  crown  on 
less  penitential  occasions.  But  who  knows 
not  in  what  language  “  majesty,  deprived 


of  its  externals,  is  a  jest  — or  who  would 
not  smile  if  English  sight-seekers,  above 
all  men,  should  affect  to  be  awe-smitten 
with  a  greatness  that  owed  nothing  to  the 
tailor  }  Then,  to  be  elbowed  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  irreverent  loungers,  to  whom  the 
sacred  place  is  but  the  theatre  of  the  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment,  is  an  “  accessory” 
that  in  nowise  heightens  the  effect  of  a 
solemn  act  of  worship.  Our  own  St.  Pa¬ 
trick’s  does  not  present  a  particularly  de¬ 
votional  spectacle,  especially  on  those  high 
festivals  which  should  attune  all  Christian 
hearts  to  'a  holier  mood — but  it  is  decorum 
itself  compared  with  the  Pauline  chapel. 
The  people,  during  every  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  but  the  Miserere,,  chatted  and  laughed 
together  audibly,  and  without  the  smallest 
restraint.  Friars,  soldiers,  and  citizens,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  mob  of  the  pope’s  household 
folk,  behaved  themselves  pretty  much  like 
the  crowd  that  collects  in  the  passages  and 
lobbies  of  a  play-house.  The  Swis.^^  guards, 
looking  like  a  whole  pack  of  knaves  of 
clubs,  stood  with  their  halberds  in  their 
hands,  and  their  hats  on  their  heads,  form¬ 
ing  a  lane  up  the  centre  of  the  chapel ;  and 
the  officers  of.  the  guard  strutted  up  and 
down,  as  officers  will  strut,  and  talked  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  friends,  and  to  the 
ladies,  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  barrack- 
yard,  and  the  public  were  come  to  hear  the 
band.  Then,  the  putting  out  of  the  can¬ 
dles  one  after  another,  is  a  ceremony  which, 
as  performed  in  other  churches^,  o//cr  instead 
of  during  divine  service,  nobody  (that  I 
am  aware  of)  finds  particularly  solemn  or 
impressive.  But  perhaps  that  is  because 
the  congregation  do  not  wait  to  see  it. 


The  KtNG  of  Bavaria  and  Lola  Montez.* 
The  chronicles  of  scandal  announce  positively  that 
the  King  of  Bavaria  has  become  wearied  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lola  Montez,  and  that  he  has  already  taken 
a  Russian  countess  into  favor  in  her  place.  But 
the  bold  Lola  swears  she  will  not  be  turned  off,  and 
vows  vengeance  on  the  Majesty  of  Bavaria.  The 
King,  it  is  added,  is  so  frighten^  that  he  runs  from 
place  to  place  to  avoid  her. — Brighton  Gazette. 

Death  op  Ex-Cihef  Justice  Pennepathbr. — 
The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Pennefalher,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  dueen’s  Bench,  which  office  he  held 
during  the  memorable  State  trials,  expired  after  a 
long  illness  on  the  6th  instant,  at  his  residence  in 
Fitzwilliam-square.  By  his  death,  a  pension  of 
3,000Z.  per  annum  reverts  to  the  crown.  Mr. 
Pennefather  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Easter  Term, 
1796,  and  was  the  ablest  equity  lawyer  of  his  day. 
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From  Sharpe's  Magazine. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


One  bright  autumnal  evening  in  1834,  to¬ 
wards  the  fashionable  dinner-hour,  the  in¬ 
dwellers  of  the  metropolis  were  alarmed  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  “  conflagration”  upon  | 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  spot 
perhaps  dearer  in  association  than  any 
other  to  every  reader  of  England’s  history.  | 
The  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  south-west ; 
the  flames  shot  up  with  fearful  rapidity ; 
and  the  crowds  of  people  who  clustered 
upon  the  bridges  and  banks  soon  ascertained 
the  scene  of  the  “great  fire”  to ’bo  the  | 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster. — ! 
“The  wind  blew  briskly  from  the  south¬ 
west,  but  became  more  southerly  as  the 
night  advanced ;  the  moon  was  near  the  full, 
and  shone  with  radiance ;  but  occasionally 
vast  masses  of  cumulus  floated  high  and 
bright  across  the  skies,  and,  as  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  flames  increased,  were  illumined 
in  a  remarkably  impressive  manner,  which 
gave  interest  to  the  busy  scene  that  was 
preparing  below.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fire  we  will  relate  as  briefly  as  possible.  At  j 
about  six  o’clock,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  j 
door-keepers,  seeing  a  strongly  glittering  1 
light  under  one  of  the  doors,  immediately 
ran  to  the  deputy  house-keeper,  exclaiming, 

“  Oh,  good  God,  the  House  of  Lords  is  on 
fire !”  The  persons  employed  about  the 
building  were  quickly  drawn  together  by  the 
alarm ;  and  a  chimney  was  observed  to  be 
“  very  much  on  fire.”  The  wind  increased 
in  strength  ;  the  flames  shot  through  the 
numerous  wood-panelled  passages,  lobbies, 
staircases,  &c.,  which  formed  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  houses  and  their 
offices ;  and,  “  in  a  few  hours,”  says  one  of 
the  accounts,  “  notwithstanding  all  the  aid 
which  could  be  furnished  by  fire-engines  and 
fire-men,  by  working  parties  of  soldiers  and 
laborers,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  as  well  as  from  the  voluntary  services 
of  many  other  persons,  including  both  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  (Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment),  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
and  the  Painted  Chamber  were  consumed 
to  the  bare  walls,  whilst  the  more  fragile 
buildings  immediately  surrounding  them 
were  altogether  destroyed.” 

'I’hroughout  the  night  the  scene  of  the 
fire  presented  a  spectacle  strikingly  pictur¬ 


esque  and  impressive.  The  flames  threw 
a  lurid  glare  upon  the  fair  bosom  of  the 
Thames,  as  well  as  upon  the  thousands  of 
spectators  crowded  in  boats  and  barges  and 
upon  the  bridges  and  banks ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  atmosphere  was  lit  up  for 
many  miles  around  the  metropolis.  Land¬ 
ward,  the  progress  of  the  fire  exhibited  a 
tableau  vivant  of  not  inferior  interest.  The 
old  Palace  yard,  and,  in  the  adjacent  ave¬ 
nues,  the  soldiery,  in  their  glittering  uni¬ 
forms,  the  shouts  of  the  firemen  and  the 
clangor  of  the  working  engines ;  the  rush 
j  and  roar  of  the  reckless  mob,  and  their 
j  yelling,  amounting  almost  to  savagery,  alike 
as  the  flames  were  checked  or  fed  in  their 
intensity,  are  even  now 

“  Rife,  and  perfect  in  our  listening  ear.” 

In  justice  we  should  observe  that  the  in¬ 
terest  attached  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
buildings  in  course  of  destruction  was  un¬ 
derstood  by  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
congregated  thousands  ;  but  every  one  pre¬ 
sent  must  have  felt  concerned  for  the  fate 
of  the  magnificent  hall,  around  which  the 
flames  raged  fearfully  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night.  Happily,  the  scene  of 
the  coronation  feasts  of  our  sovereigns  for 
centuries  past  was  preserved  unscathed,  but 
not  until  three  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning  was  the  fire  suflficiently  subdued  to 
remove  apprehensions  of  further  danger. 

Next  day,  the  blackened  ruins  presented 
a  strange  reality  of  a  prophetic  intimation  as 
to  the  actual  consequence  in  case  of  fire, 
put  by  Sir  John  Soane,  in  the  year  1828  ; 
who,  contemplating  the  labyrinth  of  lath 
and  plaster  which  the  old  buildings  pre¬ 
sented,  observed,  “  in  such  an  extensive 
assemblage  of  combustible  materials,  should 
a  fire  happen,  what  would  become  of  the 
Painted  Chamber,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Westminster  Hall  ?  Where  would  the 
\  progress  of  the  fire  be  arrestedV^ 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was,  in  a  few  days, 
traced  to  the  burning  of  about  two  cart¬ 
loads  of  wooden  tallies,  in  the  furnaces  or 
stoves  connected  with  the  flues,  which 
passed  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  the  iron  pipes  and  flues  by  this 
means  became  red-hot,  and  set  fire  to  the 
floor,  as  combustible  as  touch-wood.  The 
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tallies,  we  should  explain,  were  notched 
wooden  sticks,  used  until  October,  1826, 
in  keepintr  the  public  accounts  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  ;  and  in  destroying  the  relics  of  this 
ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  pile  of  buildings  and  offices  was  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  a  result  which  may  with  propriety 
be  added  to  the  long  list  of  “  great  events 
from  little  causes.’’* 

We  have  alluded  incidentally  to  the  his¬ 
torical  interest  of  the  great  scene  of  devas¬ 
tation — “  the  Palace  at  Westminster,”  the 
residence  of  our  monarchs  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  its 
last  sovereign  inhabitant.  After  her  death 
the  court  resided  at  Whitehall  and  St. 
James;  and,  as  the  ancient  buildings  of 
Westminster  Palace  fell  into  decay,  they 
were  removed ;  or  restored,  and  converted 
to  Other  uses.  Not  only,  however,  had  the 
Palace  been  in  the  long  lapse  of  five  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  a  royal  residence,  but  it 
was  the  seat  of  administrative  justice,  and 
the  domestic  government  of  the  kingdom, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries ;  or,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  date  of  the  great 
fire,  in  1834.  Hence,  the  system  of  a  great 
plan  of  the  palace  buildings  included,  be¬ 
sides  the  “  proper  house  and  home”  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  house  of  prayer,  wherein 
many  a  ruler  knelt  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  ;  and  around  were  clustered  the 
courts  of  justice,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  feudal  age.  Upon  no  other  spot 
of  the  country  would  the  influence  of  histori¬ 
cal  association  appear  to  have  been  so 
powerfully  concentrated  as  upon  the  site  of 
the  Westminster  Palace.  There,  amid  the 
smoking  ruins,  on  the  morning  after  the 
fire,  stood  the  massive  walls  of  “  the  Paint¬ 
ed  Chamber,”  believed  to  have  been  the 
bed-room  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
the  scene  of  his  last  hours.  There,  too, 
happily  saved  from  the  flames,  was  the 
Hall,  the  vast  state  room  of  the  palace, 
founded  by  William  Kufus,  though  he  was 
discontented  therewith — “  it  was  so  lytle.” 
Among  the  salvage,  likewise,  was  the  old 

♦  The  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  the  most  an- 
•ient  revenue  department  of  the  state,  with  all  its 
complicated  machinery  of  tallies  and  checks,  was 
not  entirely  abolished  until  the  year  1834 ;  when'a 
new  office  for  the  purpose  was  opened  at  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  toMy  was  a  stick  about  twenty- 
two  inches  in  len^h ;  in  its  edge  were  cut  notches 
to  denote  the  reckoning ;  and  a  counter-tally  was 
stripped  offj  cutting  the  date  line  of  the  transaction ; 
•o  that  identity  consisted  not  only  in  the  wood  fitting, 
but  in  the  halved  date  and  notches  corresponding, 
ike  a  halved  bank-note. 


Court  of  Requests,  where,  in  the  old  feudal 
times,  sat  the  officers  authorized  to  receive 
petitions  of  the  subjects  for  justice,  or  fa¬ 
vor  from  the  king.  This  building  had  been 
long  used  as  the  House  of  Peers ;  whilst 
the  Commons  sat  within  the  walls  of  a 
splendid  chapel,  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  King  Stephen,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  Edward  I., 
and  completed  by  Edw^ard  III.  Hence,  it 
belonged  to  the  best  age  of  our  architec¬ 
ture  ;  the  legislators  sat  in  a  timber-struc¬ 
ture  built  within  the  chapel  walls,  and  the 
flames  of  1834,  by  destroying  the  unsightly 
wooden  fabric  (less  than  half  a  century 
old),  laid  bare  the  elegant  tracery  of  the 
windows,  the  gorgeous  painting,  gilding, 
and  sculpture  of  the  walls,  and  the  no¬ 
ble  proportions  of  the  crypt ;  the  richly 
dight  skeleton  standing  amidst  the  gene¬ 
ral  wreck,  a  picturesque  ruin,  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  memorial  of  the  piety  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  in  an  age  when  men  vied  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  beautiful  art  to  glorify  their  Maker. 

With  all  this  prestige  in  its  favor,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  original 
site,  a  resolution  of  almost  self-suggestion. 
The  objectors  were  but  few:  its  lowness 
was  urged  as  a  plea  for  change ;  but  the 
“  divinity”  which  hedged  the  Confessor’s 
chamber,  the  chapel,  and  the  great  hall, 
proved  of  paramount  influence.  Tempo¬ 
rary  accommodation  for  the  sitting  of  “  the 
Houses,”  was  provided  among  the  ruins  of 
the  fire ;  but  many  months  elapsed  before 
the  plan  for  rebuilding  was  matured.  This 
being  decided  on,  ninety-seven  sets  of  de¬ 
signs  were  furnished  in  four  months ;  and 
Mr.  Barry  was,  at  length,  selected  as  the 
successful  competing  architect,  in  the  spring 
of  1836.  The  several  designs  were  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited  ;  and  well  do  we  remember 
the  elaborate  beauty  and  richness  of  Mr. 
Barry’s  drawings  :  indeed  the  vast  superi¬ 
ority  of  his  design,  bating  foregone  conclu¬ 
sions,  was  evident  to  the  most  unprofes¬ 
sional  eye.  In  was,  in  some  respects, 
different  from  the  structure  as  yet  com¬ 
pleted  ;  but  the  variations  need  not  here 
be  pointed  out,  further  than  by  stating 
that  the  general  character  of  the  design  was 
more  castellated  than  the  portion  built. 
With  the  year  1839  was  commenced  the 
excavation  for  the  river  wall ;  and  the 
building  of  the  wall  in  March.  In  1840, 
the  Speaker’s  House  and  Parliamentary 
Oflices  were  begun ;  but,  it  was  not  until 
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the  middle  of  1841,  that  any  important 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  superstruc¬ 
ture. 

The  New  Houses  may  be  described,  in 
plan,  as  a  vast  assemblage  of  buildings, 
with  the  intervening  courts,  covering  an 
area  of  nine  statute  acres,  with  a  frontage 
to  the  Thames  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plan  is  a  large  octago¬ 
nal  hall,  communicating,  by  a  corridor  and 
lobby,  northward  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  southward  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  a  line  with  the  latter  is  the 
Victoria  Hall  and  Gallery,  for  the  royal 
entrance  by  the  Victoria  Tower,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  plan.  hTanking 
the  “  Houses”  and  offices  are  eleven  large 
open  courts ;  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  and  the 
crypt  of  old  St.  Stephen’s,  to  be  used  as  a 
chapel  for  Divine  worship  ;  and  old  West¬ 
minster  Hall  will  form  a  grancT vestibule  of 
entrance  to  the  entire  pile.  It  will  com¬ 
prise  fourteen  halls,  galleries,  vestibules, 
and  other  apartments,  of  great  capacity  and 
noble  proportion ;  and  eight  official  resi¬ 
dences,  each  a  first-rate  mansion,  that  for 
the  Speaker  being  as  large  as  the  Reform 
Club  House.  The  space  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  apartments  is  occupied  by  open  courts, 
and  corridors  and  lobbies,  besides  libraries, 
waiting-rooms,  &c.  In  the  river  front  is  a 
central  conference  hall,  with  committee- 
rooms  and  libraries  for  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
moners,  Speaker  and  Black  Rod  Usher’s 
apartments,  &c.  ;  the  whole  plan  number¬ 
ing  between  five  and  six  hundred  distinct 
rooms.  The  principal  external  features 
will  be  the  Victoria  Tower  already  named, 
now  built  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  and 
to  be  raised  to  four  hundred  feet  ;  the 
Clock  Tower,  at  the  Westminster  Bridge 
end  ;  and  the  tower  of  the  octagon  or  Central 
Hall ;  besides  the  towers  in  the  river  front. 
The  exterior  is  of  hard  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone,  from  Bolsover,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  the  interior  of  Caen  stone.  The  main 
beams  and  joists  are  of  iron  throughout, 
and  the  several  buildings  are  fire-proof. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  is  florid  Go¬ 
thic  :  we  have  not,  however,  space  to  detail 
its  picturesque  enrichments — its  canopied 
niches  with  statuettes  of  crowned  sovereigns, 
mitred  churchmen,  and  sainted  women  :  its 
thirty-five  shields  of  arms  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England  ;  its  multitudinous  badges,  reli¬ 
gious  and  loyal  inscriptions  ;  its  richly  gilt 
wind  vanes,  and  erect-tiles,  noble  windows, 
massive  arches,  and  the  numberless  embel¬ 
lishments  with  which  the  whole  pile  may 
VoL.  XII.  No.  III.  25 


said  to  bristle.  The  style  employed 
may  be  best  described  in  the  architect’s 
own  words : — “  It  has  been  his  aim  to  avoid 
the  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  castellated, 
and  domestic  styles,  and  to  select  that 
which  he  considers  better  suited  to  the 
peculiar  appropriation  of  the  building.” 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plan,  we  shall  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe,  from  our  own  careful  inspection,  the 
portion  of  the  design  already  completed — 
the  artistic  nucleus  of  the  superb  and  stu¬ 
pendous  whole. 

THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Externally,  the  House  presents  no  en¬ 
riched  architectural  features.  As  seen  from 
the  House  Court,  the  exterior  shows  a  low 
and  boldly  embattled  portion,  resting  upon 
an  arcade  of  flattened  arches  :  this,  on  each 
side,  serving  as  the  corridor  of  the  House. 
Above  this,  the  six  finely  proportioned  and 
traceried  windows  of  the  House  arc  seen; 
and,  between  each,  a  plain,  massive  but¬ 
tress  ;  the  whole  crowned  with  lofty  battle¬ 
ments. 

The  public  have  been  admitted  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  inspect  these  finished  portions, 
which  consist  of  the  House  itself,  the  lobby 
to  the  same,  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  the 
corridors  on  each  side  of  these  apartments. 
These  corridors  are  handsomely  panelled 
and  ceiled  with  oak  ;  the  windows  are 
square-headed,  divided  by  mullions,  and 
traceried;  the  glass  is  richly  diapered  ;  and 
in  labels,  running  diagonally,  the  motto, 
“  Dieu  et  mon  droit,”  is  many  times  re¬ 
peated.  At  night,  these  corridors  are 
lighted  by  gas  in  branches,  and  globe  lights 
pendent  from  the  ceiling.  They  have  doors 
opening  into  the  House,  with  plate-glass 
panels. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  House  is  by 

THE  peers’  lobby. 

This  is  a  large  and  lofty  square  apart¬ 
ment,  each  side  being  divided  into  a  wide 
central,  and  two  smaller  compartments,  by 
buttresses,  panelled  and  enriched,  and 
crowned  with  demi-angels,  bearing  shields, 
with  the  Garter  and  V.  R. ;  and  from  these 
angels  spring  the  spandrils  which  support 
the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a 
deeply  recessed  doorway,  the  spandrils  of 
which  are  enriched  with  the  Tudor  rose, 
portcullis,  &c.,  in  quatre-foils.  The  other 
portion  of  each  side  is  divided  into  arched 
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compartments,  witliin  which  are  emblazoned 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  which  are  repeated  in  the  windows 
flanking  the  east  and  west  doorways.  The 
southern  door,  being  the  entrance  to  the 
House,  is  more  magnificently  dight  than 
the  others  ;  the  arch  is  deeply  moulded, 
and  enriched  with  roses  and  leaves  in 
colors  ;  and,  immediately  over  the  inner 
doorway,  filled  with  superb  gates,  brass 
gilt,  are  the  royal  arms,  of  colossal  propor¬ 
tions,  in  rich  colors.  The  heraldic  elabo¬ 
ration  of  the  brass  gates  is  indescribably 
beautiful ;  altogether,  they  are  the  finest 
specimen  of  working  in  metal  executed  for 
many  years  in  this  country.  At  each  angle 
of  the  lobby  floor  is  a  lofty  brass  standard 
for  gas-lights,  of  admirable  design.  The 
flooring  is  of  encaustic  tiles  of  heraldic 
design,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  Tudor 
rose  and  star  of  brass,  and  Derbyshire  mar¬ 
bles.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  by  deeply  ribbed  and  moulded  beams, 
and  pendants,  richly  carved  and  gilt ;  and 
the  spaces  between  these  beams  are  smaller 
squares,  on  which  are  painted  and  gilt  roses, 
thistles,  and  shamrocks,  with  rich  foliated 
ornaments  of  red  and  green ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  is  a  large  red  and  white 
rose,  surmounted  by  a  radiating  nimbus,  on 
a  deep  blue  ground.  The  entire  ceiling  is 
peculiarly  chaste  and  effective,  and  rich 
without  garishnrss.  The  mottoes,  “  Dieu 
et  mon  droit,”  and  “  Domine  salvam  fac 
Reginam,”  are  variously  repeated  through¬ 
out  the  noble  apartment. 

The  principal  entrance  to 

THE  HOUSE 

is  by  the  brass  gates.  It  is  a  right  regal 
chamber,  in  proportion,  arrangement,  and 
decoration ;  ninety  feet  in  length,  forty- 
five  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  height. 
In  plan  the  House  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  northern  and  southern  being  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  centre,  or  body, 
of  the  House,  wherein  are  the  woolsack, 
clerks’  tables,  &c.  ;  and  on  either  side  the 
seats  for  the  peers,  in  rows.  At  the  south¬ 
ern  end  is  the  royal  throne ;  and  at  the 
northern  the  bar.  On  each  side  of  the 
chamber  are  six  large  and  lofty  windows, 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  At  each 
end  are  three  archways,  corresponding  with 
the  windows ;  on  the  surface  of  the  wall 
within  these  arches  frescoes  will  be  paint¬ 
ed  ;  the  arch  over  the  throne  being  already 
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filled  by  Mr.  Dyce’s  fresco  of  “  the  Bap¬ 
tism  of  St.  Ethelbert.”  The  archways  at 
^  the  northern  end  are  very  deeply  recessed, 
thus  affording  space  for  the  strangers’  gal¬ 
lery  ;  below  which  is  the  reporters’  gallery. 
Between  the  windows  and  arches  are 
eighteen  canopied  niches,  in  which  will  bo 
placed  statues  of  the  eighteen  barons  who 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John. 
The  demi-angels,  pillars,  pedestals,  cano¬ 
pies,  quatre-foils  in  the  spandrils,  &c.,  are 
all  gilded,  and  the  interiors  of  the  niches 
are  elegantly  diapered.  Around  the  House 
is  a  narrow  gallery,  with  an  elegant  brass- 
gilt  enclosure.  Below,  the  windows  the 
walls  are  lined  with  oak  panelling,  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought:  its  details  include  V.  R., 
with  an  oak  wreath  and  cord  intertwining ; 
ogee  arches,  crockets,  and  finials  ;  portrait- 
busts  of  all  the  kings  of  England  ;  “  God 
save  the  Queen,”  in  Tudor  characters ;  and 
j  a  pierced  brattishing  of  trefoils,  beautifully 
executed.  The  covered  portion,  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath  the  gallery,  is  richly  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  arms  of  the  various  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England. 

The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  is  divided  into 
eighteen  large  compartments  by  bold  tie- 
beams,  on  each  of  which  is  sculptured,  and 
twice  repeated,  “  Dieu  et  mon  droit and 
these  beams  being  pierced  aid  the  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  eighteen  compartments  are 
again  divided  by  smaller  beams  into  four, 
having  in  their  centres  lozenge-formed  com¬ 
partments.  These  sub-divisions  are  filled 
with  devices  and  symbols,  indicating  the 
royal  monogram,  and  the  monograms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert;  the 
cognisances  of  the  white  hart,  the  lion,  the 
crown  in  a  bush,  the  falcon,  the  dragon, 
and  the  greyhound,  the  lion  passant  of 
England,  the  lion  rampant  of  Scotland,  and 
the  harp  of  Ireland,  besides  sceptres, 
crowns,  scales  of  justice,  mitres  snd  crosi¬ 
ers,  blunted  swords  of  mercy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  plume,  and  floriated  emblems  too 
numerous  for  ns  to  particularize  ;  they  are 
elaborately  executed  in  colors  and  gilding ; 
so  minute  in  detail  that  an  opera-glass  is 
requisite  to  appreciate  all  their  beauties. 

The  Bar  is  of  oak,  intricately  carved,  and 
crowned  with  bold  figures  of  the  lion  and 
unicorn  holding  shields ;  and  some  of  the 
panels  have  an  elaborate  treillage  of  vine, 
oak,  rose,  and  thistle  ;  and  at  the  angles 
are  badges  of  the  royal  houses  of  England. 

The  floor  is  carpeted  with  bright  blue, 
spotted  with  roses  of  gold  color  ;  the  wool¬ 
sack  is  crimson ;  and  the  clerks’  table  is  of 
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oak,  exquisitely  carved.  Around  the  House 
are  noble  brass  branches,  with  coronal  tops, 
for  gas-lights  ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  peers’ 
seats  is  a  superb  and  lofty  candelabrum, 
twelve  and  a  half  feet  higjh,  for  wax-lights 
— a  beautiful  specimen  of  metal  work. 

The  Throne  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  House.  It  is  elevated 
on  steps  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  a 
bright  scarlet  ground,  powdered  with  roses 
and  lions,  alternately,  of  gold  color,  and 
fringed  with  gold  coloring.  The  canopy  to 
the  throne  is  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments,  the  central  one  much  loftier  than 
the  others,  for  Her  Majesty,  that  on  the 
right  hand  for  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
on  the  left  for  Prince  Albert.  The  panelling 
and  heraldic  emblazonry  of  the  back  are 
indescribably  beautiful ;  and  so  exquisitely 
is  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  blended  with 
the  gilding,  that  the  effect  is  that  of  per¬ 
fect  harmony;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  richness  of  the  materials,  there  is 
nothing  garish  or  gaudy,  their  glitter  and 
glare  being  chastened  by  the  most  skilful 
combination,  into  an  effect  of  surpassing 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  central  and  side 
canopies  are  surmounted  by  Tudor  crowns; 
and  in  the  former  are  five  niches  filled  with 
statuettes  of  St.  George,  and  Knights  of 
the  Garter,  the  Bath,  Thistle,  and  St. 
Patrick.  Beneath  each  canopy  are  the  arms 
of  the  royal  occupant,  superbly  emblazoned, 
as  well  as  within  the  arches  of  the  canopy 
itself.  On  each  side  of  the  recess  for  Her 
Majesty’s  chair  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted 
by  an  angel  bearing  the  royal  arms.  There 
are  corresponding  pedestals,  with  the  lion 
and  unicorn  ;  and  stretching  out  on  either 
side  are  dwarf  wings  traceried,  and  octa¬ 
gonal  pedestals,  on  which  are  seated  the 
royal  supporters,  the  lion  and  unicorn  hold¬ 
ing  standards,  enamelled  with  the  arms  of 
England. 

The  Queen’s  chair  of  state,  or  throne,  in 
general  outline,  resembles  the  ancient  coro¬ 
nation  chair ;  the  legs  rest  upon  four  lions 
couchant,  and  have  pinnacled  buttresses  on 
each  side  ;  the  front,  sides,  and  back,  have 
quatrefoil  panels,  with  crowns,  roses,  sham¬ 
rocks,  and  thistles,  and  the  royal  monogram. 
On  the  exterior  ridge  of  the  gable  are 
boldly  carved  roses ;  upon  a  stem  rising 
from  its  apex  is  a  richly  decorated  crown ; 
and  upon  the  flanking  buttresses  are  the 
lion  and  unicorn  seated,  holding  scrolls. 
A  broad  border  surrounds  the  square  part 
of  the  back  of  the  chair,  on  which  are, 
alternately,  large  and  brJlliant  egg-shaped 


pieces  of  rock-crystal,  and  lions  within 
quatrefoils,  enamelled.  I’his  gives  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  jewelled  magnificence  to  the  regal 
chair.  Within  this  border  are  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  superbly  embroidered  on 
velvet. 

The  state  chairs  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Albert  are  alike  in  form  and 
general  details,  the  only  variations  being  in 
the  embroidery  on  the  backs,  and  in  the 
monograms.  The  backs  are  circular-head¬ 
ed,  and  the  legs  are  curved,  in  the  curule, 
or  X  shape,  and  the  whole  framework  is 
richly  floriated.  The  fittings  are  crimson 
velvet  and  gimp ;  the  embroidery,  the 
ostrich  plume  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  arms  of  Prince  Albert,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  monograms. 

To  the  Queen’s  Throne  is  a  footstool, 
carved  and  gilt,  and  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  gorgeously  embroidered  in  gold,  with 
leaves,  roses,  fleurs-de-lis,  &c.  VVe  should 
add  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the  rear  of 
the  throne  for  the  royal  attendants ;  it  not 
being  etiquette  to  pass  befwe  the  throne 
while  her  majesty  is  seated. 

In  harmony  of  design  and  exquisiteness 
of  finish,  nothing  can  exceed  this  new 
throne  :  it  is  architecturally  correct,  as  well 
as  picturesque  ;  and,  although  from  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  blaze  of  en¬ 
richment,  soartistical  is  the  work  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  superfluity  or  excess  of 
ornament,  or  frittered  appliances  in  any 
portion  of  the  design.  It  is  historical,  na¬ 
tional,  and  in  every  respect  appropriate  as 
the  seat  of  sovereign  power. 

At  present,  only  one  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  effigies  of  the  sovereigns 
being  drawn  in  the  style  of  the  period  of 
the  architecture  :  we  believe  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  correct  drawing,  but  this  idea 
has  been  overruled.  The  other  eleven  win¬ 
dows  are  covered  with  a  diapered  calico : 
when  they  shall  all  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  the  effect  will  be  brilliant  and  spark¬ 
ling,  and  relieve  the  somewhat  too  golden 
hue  of  the  ceiling  and  upper  walls.  The 
filling  of  the  five  remaining  archways  with 
frescoes  will  also  aid  the  pictorial  character. 

VVe  lingered  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  superb  chamber ;  for  some  minutes  had 
elapsed  ere  we  could  fix  attention  upon  any 
especial  portion  of  the  decoration  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  appreciate  its  design  and  genius,  so  to 
speak.  Here  is  no  unmeaning  embellish¬ 
ment  ;  everything  contributes  to  nationali¬ 
ty,  aim,  and  purpose.  You  do  not  ask  why 
this  or  that  symbol  or  characteristic  is 
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adopted ;  it  is  a  part  of  a  chain  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  or  linked  series;  and  there  are  no 
common-place  repetitions  ;  every  piece  of 
decoration  assists  to  tell  the  story — to  illus¬ 
trate  in  this  great  chamber  of  its  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  artistic  history  of  the  country.  It 
was  long  ere  we  had  exhausted  the  decora¬ 
tive  perfection  of  the  house,  and  then, 
quitting  it  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  we 
crossed  the  corridor  and  entered 

THE  VICTORIA  HALL. 

This  regal  apartment  has  been  taken 
from  the  long  Victoria  Gallery,  as  shown 
in  the  original  plan.  It  is  an  after-thought 
of  the  architect,  and  a  happy  one ;  for,  if 
we  mistake  not,  it  has  found  even  a  larger 
number  of  admirers  than  the  house  itself, 
or  the  peer’s  lobby.  It  has  a  chastened  and 
subdued  magnificence,  in  short,  a  delight¬ 
ful  repose,  which  the  house  and  lobby  may 
be  said  to  lack. 

The  walls  are,  to  a  considerable  height, 
panelled  with  oak,  having  a  deep  frieze  and 
elaborate  erecting.  On  the  north  and  south 
sides  are  three  compartments,  divided  by 
columns,  to  be  hereafter  filled  with  frescoes. 
The  east  and  west  ends  have  each  three 
windows  above  the  panelling,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  figured  with  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  royal  crowns,  diaper-work, 
&c. ;  and  the  light  streaming  through  them 
has  an  impressive  efiect.  The  lower  oak 
panelling  is  of  the  napkin  pattern  ;  above 
are  spaces  to  be  filled  with  carvings  repre¬ 
senting  important  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England.  There  are  larger 
panels^over  each  of  the  two  fire-places,  and 
in  the  western  one  an  experimental  bas- 
relief  has  been  placed  with  admirable  effect. 
Above  these  compartments  is  a  range  of 
tall  panels,  to  be  filled  with  portraits  of  the 
English  sovereigns,  painted  upon  a  gold 
ground.  The  frieze  above  these  panels  is 
enriched  with  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  and 
shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  England,  and  labels  bearing  their 
names.  The  erecting  above  the  frieze  con¬ 
sists  of  Tudor  flowers  and  quatrefoils  with 
roses  on  pierced  tracery.  The  small  door¬ 
ways  leading  into  the  corridors  and  the 
House  of  Lords  are  slightly  recessed.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  are  larger  door¬ 
ways  of  lofty  pitch,  and  very  much  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  deep  moulding.  The  southern 
door  will  lead  to  the  Victoria  Gallery ;  the 
opposite  archway  being  a  blank  one,  a  statue 
of  her  majesty  will  be  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  front  of  it. ; 


The  ceiling  of  the  Victoria  Hall  is  divi¬ 
ded  by  massive  tie-beams  into  nine  com¬ 
partments,  and  these  again  into  eight ;  the 
beams  have  bosses,  all  varied  in  character 
and  richly  gilt,  carved  with  treillage,  and 
the  motto  “  Dieu  et  mon  droit.”  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ceiling  is  dark  blue  ;  and  upon 
it  in  heater-shaped  shields  are  emblazoned 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  with  quatrefoil  borders,  fleurs-de-lis, 
and  coronals. 

The  two  fire-places  in  this  truly  regal 
apartment  are  of  elegant  design  and  elabo¬ 
rate  workmanship.  The  opening  for  the 
fire  is  a  low  arch,  deeply  recessed ;  the 
sides  and  back  are  encrusted  with  red  and 
blue  encaustic  tiles,  having  on  them  the 
lions  of  England,  and  the  Royal  monogram, 
respectively.  The  grate  is  very  low,  and 
along  the  top  bar  are  fleur-de-lis.  The 
reredoB,  or  back,  rises  high  in  gable  form, 
and  has  upon  it  the  Royal  Arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  supporters  and  crest.  The  fire- 
dogs  are  of  brass,  the  standards  being  of 
rich  design  and  bearing  shields  with  the 
lions  of  England,  and  surmounted  by  regal 
crowns.* 

The  fire  implements  are  of  wrought  brass ; 
there  is  no  fender,  a  raised  stone  moulding 
serving  in  its  stead,  and  being  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  architectural  character  of  the 
apartment.  The  fender  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  for,  at  this  date  (James  I.)  the 
chimney  furniture  , fire-shovel,  tongs,  &c., 
were  “  an  invention,”  often  of  richly 
wrought  silver,  and  given  as  wedding  pre¬ 
sents.  The  style  of  the  period  is  admira¬ 
bly  displayed  in  the  characteristic  enrich¬ 
ments  boldly  sculptured  in  stone  above  the 
arch,  and  presenting  a  very  striking  display 
of  heraldic  coloring  and  gilding.  In  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch  are  Tudor  roses, 
crowned,  painted,  and  gilded ;  and  from 
them  flow  gracefully  the  thistle  and  sham¬ 
rock,  also  gilded.  This  regal  character  is 
likewise  continued  in  the  insignia  of  roy¬ 
alty  sculptured  in  the  long  panel  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  arch.  Within  three  large 
circles  are  as  many  quatrefoils,  bearing 
shields  of  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  with  blue  labels  and  gilt  mot¬ 
toes.  In  the  spaces  between  the  quatre¬ 
foils  are  circlets  of  oak-branches,  with  scep- 

♦  These  dogs  (or  awnd  irons,)  are  equally 
characteristic,  though  in  a  different  way,  with  the 
pair  described  by  Shakspeare  to  have  belonged  to  a 
lady’s  chamber,  in  his  time 

“  Two  winking  cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  thiir  brands.” — CyrMine. 
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tres  and  swords  placed  saltire-wise  (cross¬ 
wise),  upon  them,  intertwined  by  a  cord 
and  tassels.  Over  the  fire  place  is  a  plas¬ 
ter  relief,  colored  to  imitate  oak — the  sub¬ 
ject,  Queen  Philippa  interceding  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Ill.  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Calais. 
This  will  be  executed  in  oak,  as  will  a 
corresponding  relief  for  the  opposite  fire¬ 
place.  The  enriched  eflFect  of  these  fire¬ 
places,  each  flanked  by  doorways,  the  upper 
portions  having  carved  bosses,  and  the 
plate-glass  panels  traceried  heads,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  The  finger-plates,  lock- 
escutcheons,  hinges,  &c.,  have  all  been 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  architec¬ 
tural  character  of  the  room.  Over  each 
fire-place  is  a  bracket  bearing  a  clock,  in  a 
carved  case  ;  the  dials  enamelled  in  blue 
and  gold,  and  color. 

The  furniture  of  the  Victoria  Hall  is  also 
architectural ;  proving  how  desirable  it  is 
that  the  master-mind  of  the  architect  should 
direct  the  upholsterer’s  skill.  Yet,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Barry  has,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  broken  ground  in  such  an  exercise  of 
judgment.  The  chairs  are  of  oak :  they 
have  straight  backs,  surmounted  by  lions’ 
heads ;  the  legs  are  formed  like  a  curved 
X,  with  a  carved  cross-bar.  The  seats  and 
backs  are  not  stuffed,  but  consist  of  strain¬ 
ed  red  Russia  leather,  stamped  with  Tudor 
roses,  and  secured  by  brass  nails,  of  Gothic 
pattern.  There  are  sixteen  of  those  chairs, 
the  cost  of  each  being  twenty  guineas. 
They  are  very  picturesque  and  unique  in 
character.  They  are  placed  around  two 
octagonal  tables  of  oak,  resting  on  ogee 
arches,  with  winged  lions  and  dragons 
couchant  on  the  four  ends  of  the  plinth. 
The  carpet  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords — deep  blue,  with  gold 
colored  roses.  The  room  is  lighted  by  gas, 
in  coronal  branches. 

“  It  is  impossible,”  says  a  contempo¬ 
rary,*  “  to  conceive  a  more  Regal  apart¬ 
ment  than  is  the  Victoria  Lobby,  every 
detail  being  in  such  exquisite  taste,  and  so 
gorgeously  enriched  by  color  and  gold.  In 
addition  to  its  splendor,  there  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  that  the  embellishments  are 
ALL  ART,  no  hackneyed  design  or  copied  I 
enrichment  being  introduced :  all  arc  new ! 
and  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  that  art-loving 

•  From  the  highly  artistic  details,  accompany¬ 
ing  a  set  of  views  in  the  Illustrated  Lumdon 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Joseph  Lionel  Williams. 
For  characteristic  accuracy  and  picturesqueness, 
these  illustrations  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended. 


monarch,  ever  Hkiagincd  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  art-decoration  than  this  room 
will  present,  when  all  the  architect’s  inten¬ 
tions  are  carried  out.  Even  now,  there  is 
not  a  single  decoration,  or  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius  and  consummate  taste  ;  and  when 
the  pictorial  beauties  are  added  to  its  archi¬ 
tectural,  no  room  in  Europe  will  exceed  it 
in  magnificence  and  appropriateness.” 

I’he  system  of  Warming  and  Ventilation 
of*  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Victoria 
Hall,  cannot  be  made  intelligible  except  by 
diagrams.  VVe  may,  however,  briefly  state 
that  beneath  the  Peers’  Lobby  and  the 
House  of  Lords  are  air-tight  chambers  for 
hot  or  cold  air  ;  and  in  the  roof  are  cham¬ 
bers  for  fresh  or  vitiated  air.  The  fresh 
air  is  admitted  direct  from  the  river,  and  is 
purified  by  passing  it  through  a  finely  per¬ 
forated  zinc  screen  over  cold  water  ;  it  then 
passes  through  cokets  heated  by  one  of 
Lord  Dundonald’s  steam-boilers  ;  this  pro¬ 
cess  being  carried  on  beneath  the  Victoria 
Hall.  The  air  being  thus  purified  and 
warmed,  passes  through  bulls’-eyes  into 
the  diffusing  chamber  under  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  nearly  40,000  cubic  feet  of 
air,  freed  from  all  impurities,  are  constantly 
kept  ready  for  admission  into  the  House. 
The  air  next  passes  up  flues  in  the  wall  of 
the  Victoria  Hall  next  the  House,  into  the 
supply  chambers  over  the  ceilings.  In  the 
opposite  wall  is  the  discharge  shaft  and 
chimney  to  the  steam-engine  ;  and  in  the 
latter  a  steam-jet,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  off,  whilst  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  similar  air  is  rising  from 
the  House  through  the  perforated  enrich¬ 
ments  of  the  beams  in  the  central  division 
of  the  ceiling ;  and  to  keep  up  the  supply, 
thus  incessantly  but  imperceptibly  passing 
off,  a  current  of  fresh  air  is,  equally  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  always  pouring  down,  through  the 
open  work  in  the  beams  at  the  side  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  ceiling,  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Here  the  two  currents  meet  in  the 
centre,  and  ascend  to  the  foul  air  chamber, 
whence,  by  the  action  of  the  steam-jet,  they 
are  rapidly  drawn  away.  There  are,  also, 
modes  of  regulating  the  temperature  by  the 
doors  of  flues,  by  cold  water,  &c.  The 
most  ingenious  adaptation  is  that  of  the 
shaft,  which  conveys  the  smoke  from  the 
steam-boiler,  also  carrying  off  the  vitiated 
air ;  this  is  invaluable,  as  the  velocity  of 
j  the  air  in  the  shaft  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  boiler,  independent  of  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  steam-jet,  must  always  be  very  great. 
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There  are  likewise  portions*)f  the  House,  in  Although  our  eulogy  of  the  decorative 
which  the  ornaments  (as  quatrefoils)  are  beauty  of  the  House  and  the  Hall  may 
covered  with  wire-gauze,  colored  so  as  to  be  appear  highly  charged,  we  are  persuaded 
imperceptible,  through  which  the  air  passes,  that  when  the  sculpture,  frescoes,  and 
The  success  of  this  system  of  diffusing  painted  glass  shall  be  completed,  the  effect 
air  through  the  House,  without  draughts  of  magnificence  will  be  astonishingly  in¬ 
being  perceptible,  has  been  very  nicely  creased. 

tested.  For  example,  air  which  has  been  A  walk  through  “  the  works,”  or  the 
perfumed  in  a  chamber  at  one  end  of  the  buildings  in  progress,  is  suggestive  of  many 
House  has,  in  four  or  five  minutes,  been  gratifying  reflections  The  style  of  archi- 
detected  by  its  scent,  and  in  fifteen  or  six-  tecture,  it  is  true,  belongs  to  a  distant  age  ; 
teen  minutes,  all  trace  of  perfume  has  but  its  adaptation  to  “  high  convenience” 
passed  off  Again,  when  nearly  one  hun-  belongs  to  our  own  time.  In  plan  and 
dred  large  wax  candles  are  burnt  in  the  arrangement,  for  official  purposes,  too  nu- 
lofty  candelabra,  unprotected  by  any  glass,  merous  for  us  to  specify,-the  new  houses 
the  flames  are  as  steady  as  they  would  be  will  be  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attain- 
if  the  candles  were  burning  in  a  small  sit-  ed.  A  single  glance  at  the  ground  plan 
ting-room.  will  show  that  we  do  not  over-estimate 

The  whole  of  this  system  of  heating  and  these  important  provisions, 
ventilation  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Bar-  There  are  many  novel  points  of  construc- 
ry  ;  its  perfection,  it  will  be  seen,  is  based  tion  upon  which  we  could  enlarge ;  for  in- 
upon  the  sound  principle  of  the  property  of  stance,  the  employment  of  iron  wherever  it 
heated  air  to  ascend,  and  cold  air  to  de-  can  be  substituted  for  wood  ;  the  dimi- 
scend.  nished  liability  to  destruction  by  fire  ;  added 

The  gas-lights  are  upon  Professor  Fara-  to  which,  the  floors  are  fire-proof ;  the 
day’s  system,  by  which  carbonic  acid  gas,  most  prompt  supplies  of  water  are  insured, 
and  other  deleterious  products  of  comWs-  and  means  of  instantly  cutting  off  commu- 
tion,  are  prevented  from  entering  the  nications  in  case  of  fire  are  provided.  The 
lighted  apartment.  The  action  is  simply  novel  applications  of  mechanical  power  to 
this :  the  air  rushes  through  a  perforated  be  seen  in  the  works — the  removal  of  vast 
plate,  to  supply  the  gas  flame,  and  having  masses  of  stone,  for  instance,  upon  railways, 
parted  with-  its  oxygen  rises  over  the  chiin-  high  in  mid-air,  are  strikingly  indicative 
ney,  and  being  prevented  from  escaping  at  of  our  own  ago  :  as  is  the  carving,  in  great 
top  (by  its  covering  of  a  plate  of  mica),  part,  executed  by  machinery  ;  thus  substi- 
passes  between  inner  and  outer  glasses,  tuting  the  work  of  an  instant  for  the  labor 
through  small  tubes,  into  a  larger  one,  and  of  a  day,  week,  or  even  month, 
thence  makes  its  exit.  Thus,  though  the  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  the 
gas  is  burning  brightly,  there  is  no  absorp-  decorative  portion  of  the  New  Houses  has 
tion  of  fresh  air  from  the  apartment  to  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Corn- 
supply  the  flame.  mission,  at  the  head  of  which  is  his  Royal 

As  a  specimen  of  the  architectural  cha-  Highness  Prince  Albert.  This  measure 
racter  of  the  accessories,  we  may  refer  to  the  has,  doubtless,  been  productive  of  good,  by 
candelabra  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  way  of  suggestion, 
the  tracery  and  quatrefoils,  fillets  and  It  is  important  to  note,  that  so  vast  a 
mouldings,  of  the  enriched  shafts,  and  the  work  of  art  as  the  re-edification  of  “  the 
crowned  flying  buttresses,  or  branches  for  Houses”  has  already  called  into  action 
the  lights,  show  how  essential  to  the  per-  young  and  rising  genius.  The  artists  to 
fection  of  house-fitting  is  the  master-mind  whom  the  frescoes  have  been  intrusted  pre- 
of  the  architect.  sent  instances  ;  and  in  the  sculptural  deco- 

VVith  respect  to  the  acoustic  provisions  ration  we  must  mention  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
in  the  House,  so  as  to  ensure  its  fitness  for  of  Lambeth,  to  whom  the  execution  of  two 
debating,  experience  alone  can  testify,  of  the  figures  of  the  Magna  Charta  Barons 
The  deeply-recessed  ceiling,  the  perforated  has  been  confided. 

beams,  the  niches,  the  coving  beneath  the  ’  To  return  to  the  outer  works, — their 
galleries,  and  other  deviations  from  a  plane  present  state  can  but  be  glanced  at.  The 
surface,  are  unfavorable  to  hearing.  The  Victoria,  Clock,  and  Octagonal  Towers 
size  of  the  chamber  must  also  be  taken  into  have  not  risen  far  above  the  main  building, 
account,  it  being  nearly  four  times  the  di-  The  completion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
mensioQS  of  the  former  house.  is  a  more  important  demand,  though  it  is 
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doubtful  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  next  year.  In  gene¬ 
ral  plan,  the  House,  Lobby,  &c.,  will 
correspond  with  that  of  the  Lords,  though 
it  will  be  far  less  ornate  than  the  Peers’ 
House.  The  Victoria  Gallery  and  the 
great  Central  Hall  will  be  structures  of 
great  novelty,  as  well  as  beauty. 

VVe  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  con¬ 
temporary,  to  whom  acknowledgment  is  due 
for  the  substance  of  a  few  of  these  details, 
originally  derived  from  oflScial  sources. 

“  The  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  or,  ‘  the  Palace  of  Westminster,’ 


is  the  most  important  architectural  work 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  country 
since  the  re-edification  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral.  So  colossal  a  pile  of  building  has 
not  been  erected  in  London  since  that  pe¬ 
riod  ;  nor  so  magnificent  a  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England  since  the 
construction  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel. 
And,  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  detail,  warming,  and  ventilation, 
combined,  so  perfect  a  structure  was  never 
before  planned  ;  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  recorded  art  of  past  ages,  or  the 
j  expeiience  of  our  own  time.” 


From  the  Wettminster  and  Foreign  Qnarterly  Reriew. 

LORD  SOMERS. 

The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  By 
John  Lord  Campbell.  Second  Series.  Vol.  4:  Life  of  Somers. — Murray. 


Lord  Somers  is  one  of  those  rare  charac¬ 
ters,  whose  fame,  resting  entirely  on  intrin¬ 
sic  merit,  has  lived  without  the  aid  of  bio- 1 
graphers  or  historians,  and  has  priserved 
to  this  day  the  freshness  which  belongs 
only  to  the  subjects  of  oral  tradition.  In¬ 
deed,  the  author  of  the  “  Revolution  Set¬ 
tlement”  is  far  more  indebted  to  tradition 
than  to  the  biographers ;  for  the  details 
communicated  by  the  latter  are  singularly 
meagre  and  defective.  The  “  Life  of 
Lord  Somers,”  which  appeared  in  1716, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  most  subsequent 
narratives,  is  so  c  irelessly  compiled,  that 
the  author  owns  he  was  not  at  the  pains 
even  to  inquire  at  which  university  Somers 
was  educated.  The  es.say  on  his  character 
by  his  kinsman,  Cooksey,  abounds  with  in¬ 
accuracies.  Somers  himself,  who  always 
shunned  notoriety  as  much  as  ordinary 
men  court  it,  was  so  careless  about  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  speeches,  that  he  has  scarcely 
left  us  the  means  of  appreciating  them. 
And  now,  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  “  from 
long  neglect,  several  important  parts  of  his 
career  must  for  ever  remain  obscure ;  few 
personal  anecdotes  of  him  are  preserved ; 
and  materials  for  his  Life  must  be  sought 
in  college  registers,  county  chronicles, 
peerages,  parliamentary  debates,  state 
trials,  equity  reports,  party  pamphlets, 
doggerel  verses,  such  scandalous  publica- 
"tiions  at  home  as  Mr.  Manley’s  ‘  New  Ata- 


lantis,’  and  such  scarce  foreign  books  as 
Bonaventuri’s  ‘  Life  of  Vincenzio  Filica- 
ja.’  ”  For  these  reasons  the  biographer  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  bespeaks  the  reader’s 
indulgence  for  a  work  so  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties  as  a  faithful  biography  of  Lord  So¬ 
mers.  The  difficulties,  however,  have  in  a 
great  measure  yielded  to  the  industry  and 
ability  of  the  historian ;  and  this  portion  of 
Lord  Campbell’s  work  will  undoubtedly  be 
often  referred  to  by  the  student  of  English 
history,  as  containing  many  valuable  ma¬ 
terials  for  estimating  the  character  of  that 
great  man.  Some  portions  of  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  materials,  indeed,  are  now  made  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  first  time.  “  I  have  been  able,” 
says  the  author,  “  to  rectify  several  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  early  career  of  Lord  Somers, 
by  inquiries  which  heads  of  houses  have 
most  patiently  and  obligingly  carried  on  for 
me  at  Oxford ;  and  to  add  fresh  lustre  to 
the  name  of  this  great  patriot,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  letters  relating  to  the  union  with 
Scotland,  from  the  muniments  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  to  whose  ancestor 
they  were  addressed.”  But  the  most  truly 
meritorious  part  of  the  author’s  labors,  per¬ 
haps,  consists  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  matter  heretofore  existing,  indeed,  but 
undigested. 

In  the  environs  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Worcester,  stood,  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  one  of  those  old  family  seats,  which 
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are  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  country,  owing 
their  existence  as  they  do  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastic  houses  under  Henry  VIII. 

“  White-ladies”  had  been  a  nunnery.  At 
the  Reformation,  the  chapel,  with  its  ima¬ 
ges,  its  painted  glass,  its  sanctuaries  and 
altars,  and  all  those  ornaments  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  were  its  abomi¬ 
nations,  had  been  dismantled  ;  and,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  there  was  nothing  left  of 
it  but  perhaps  a  picturesque  ruin.  But 
the  more  secular  portions  of  the  building 
had  been  spared.  The  unostentatious  dor¬ 
mitories  of  the  abbess  and  her  daughters, 
the  lofty  hall,  and  the  refectory,  with  its 
polished  floor  and  roof  of  carved  oak,  re¬ 
mained,  and  formed  the  mansion  of  the 
family  to  whom  the  abbey-lands  had  been 
granted.  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  be¬ 
ing  described  in  Cromwell’s  time  a  “  a  large 
stone  building,  capable  of  holding  500 
men.”  The  occupiers  of  this  mansion  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  great  Lord  Somers 
Several  branches  of  the  same  family  lived 
together  in  the  old  house,  and  their  manner 
of  life  is  thus  described  by  their  kinsman, 
Cooksey : — 

“  Their  mornings  were  employed  by  each  in 
their  respective  occupations — the  culture  of  a 
large  farm — the  clothing  trade,  then  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  slate — the  producing  and  manufacturing  of 
teasels,  wood,  madder,  and  all  dyeing  materials — 
tlie  making  of  bricks  and  tiles  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties,  to  supply  the  demand  occasioned  by  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  ruined  city  and  suburbs.  The  labors  of 
the  day  over,  they  repaired  for  refreshment  to  one 
common  table  in  the  great  hall  of  the  old  nunnery, 
where  seldom  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  of  the  family  assembled  daily, 
and  passed  their  evenings  in  the  utmost  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  conviviality.  The  products  of  the  farm, 
the  supplies  of  fish  and  game,  and  viands  of  every 
kind,  received  constantly  from  their  country  con¬ 
nexions,  furnished  their  table  with  abundant 
plenty,  and  entitled  such  contributors  to  a  place  at 
it  without  ceremony  or  reserve.  The  annual 
slaughter  of  two  brawns  marked  the  festivity  of 
Christmas.” — p.  67,  68. 

The  bead  of  the  house,  at  the  time  here 
referred  to,  was  oue  John  Somers,  an  attor¬ 
ney  by  profession,  but  who, on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  had  exchanged  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
on  the  Parliament  side.  This  zealous  cap¬ 
tain,  we  are  informed,  being  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  quartered  near  Severn  Stoke,  attended 
a  church  where  a  royalist  preacher  indulged 
himself  with  declaiming  vehemently  against 
the  godly  party  Captain  Somers  at  last 
lost  patience,  drew  a  pistol,  and  silenced 


the  parson  by  lodging  a  bullet  in  the  sound¬ 
ing-board  over  his  head.  But  this  war¬ 
like  attorney  did  not  always  find  his  own 
party  in  the  ascendant.  Young  Charles 
Stuart  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  and,  whilst  his  army  occupied  the 
city,  the  Prince  took  up  his  lodging  at 
White-ladies,  whose  puritan  tenants  had 
found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  themselves. 
After  the  “  crowning  mercy,”  which  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  the  young 
Prince  quitted  White-ladies  in  disguise,  for 
his  flight  to  Boscobel.  The  relics  of  his 
wardrobe,  left  behind  in  the  hurry,  and 
consisting  of  “  his  garters,  two  pairs  of  fine 
fringed  gloves,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of 
trunk  hose,”  were  preserved  amongst  the 
heir-looms  of  the  republican  house  of  So¬ 
mers. 

The  dispersion  of  Charles’s  forces  per¬ 
mitted  Captain  Somers  to  return  home. 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  Prince’s  flight 
from  White-ladies,  viz.  in  March,  1652, 
the  old  house  became  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  Lord  Somers,  the  Captain’s  only 
son. 

On  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Captain 
Somers  laid  down  his  military  title  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  had 
chambers  fitted  up  for  him  at  the  White- 
ladies.  By  degrees  he  grew  into  conside¬ 
rable  practice,  was  employed  to  manage  the 
properties  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
other  noblemen,  and  became  at  length  the 
principal  attorney  of  Worcester.  Mean¬ 
while  his  son  John,  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  notice,  was  growing  up  towards  man¬ 
hood.  At  school  he  had  given  proofs  of  a 
studious  disposition,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  addicted  to  walking  and  musing  alone, 
“  not  so  much  as  looking  on  whilst  his  com¬ 
panions  were  at  play.”  His  father  design¬ 
ing  him  for  an  attorney,  he  was  taken  early 
from  school,  and  without  the  advantage  of 
a  college  education,  was  at  once  promoted 
to  a  desk  in  the  oflice  at  White-ladies. 
Here  he  might  perhaps  have  plodded  on 
for  life  in  the  obscure  toils  of  a  country  at¬ 
torney,  had  not  his  early  talents  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  then 
rising  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  who,  as 
candidate  or  member  for  Worcester,  used 
frequently  to  visit  White-ladies.  By  Win- 
nington’s  advice,  Mr.  Somers  was  induced 
to  change  his  plans,  and  let  his  son  study 
for  the  bar.  Young  Somers  was  entered 
of  the  Temple  in  1669. 

His  manner  of  life  now  underwent  a 
complete  change.  He  was  separated  from 
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the  cheerful,  if  somewhat  coarse,  society  of 
White-ladies,  and  placed  alone  in  a  city 
where  he  had  no  acquaintance  hut  of  his 
own  forming.  Neither  his  prospects  in 
life,  nor  his  disposition,  were  such  as  might 
lead  him  to  feel  very  anxious  about  success 
at  the  bar,  or  to  push  himself  forward  be¬ 
fore  his  faculties  were  fully  ripened.  Ev¬ 
erything  encouraged  him  to  the  patient  cul¬ 
tivation  of  those  studies  which  enlarge  and 
refine  the  mind.  By  a  happy  coincidence, 
a  friendship  which  had  been  formed  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  conspired  to  the  same  end,  by 
bringing  him  acquainted  with  men  of  higher 
rank,  and  of  a  more  general  education  than 
himself,  whose  superiority  excited  his  emu¬ 
lation.  The  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
having  taken  some  disgust  at  Court,  had 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  the  world,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  White- 
ladies,  honoring  by  his  society  the  steward  of 
his  paternal  estates.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  Somers,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  close  intimacy  and  friendship. 
When  Shrewsbury  became  tired  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  returned  to  London,  he  re¬ 
newed  his  intercourse  with  Somers,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  many  of  his  friends — young 
men  of  rank  and  refinement,  whose  tastes 
naturally  had  a  great  influence  upon  those 
of  Somers.  To  this  circumstance  the  latter 
no  doubt  owed  that  “exquisite  taste  of 
oliteness”  which  distinguished  his  man- 
ood :  and  to  this  we  must  ascribe  it, 
probably,  that  he  was  not  entirely  free 
from  that  dissoluteness  of  morals  which 
was  the  disgrace  of  the  age.  This  kind  of 
society  probably  gave  him  a  sense  of  the 
deficiencies  in  his  education — deficiencies 
which  he  now  exerted  himself  to  remove. 
When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
entered  himself  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  University 
and  the  Temple,  so  as  to  keep  his  terms  at 
both  places.  In  1676,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  ;  but  for  several  years  he  neither  en¬ 
tered  the  courts  nor  otherwise  sought  out 
practice,  contented,  apparently,  with  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies,  the  enjoyment  of  an 
agreeable  society,  and  the  prospect  of  inhe¬ 
riting  a  competent  fortune.  During  this 
noiseless  portion  of  his  life,  his  character 
and  opinions  were  forming  themselves. 

The  biography  of  a  public  man  must 
often  tend  to  misrepresent  him ;  because 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  containing  few 
materials  for  narrative,  is  usually  hurried 
over  in  a  few  pages,  while  the  later  part 
and  close  of  his  career  are  disproportion¬ 


ately  dwelt  upon,  as  being  the  season  of  his 
public  transactions.  Thus  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  is  principally  drawn  to  that  portion 
of  the  life  which  is  incomparably  the  least 
important  as  regards  the  formation  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  he  is  imperceptibly  led  to  mis¬ 
take  the  influences  by  which  his  hero’s 
character  has  been  moulded.  The  influ¬ 
ences  of  one  generation  fashion  the  charac¬ 
ters,  which,  in  their  turn,  influence  the 
generation  that  succeeds.  It  is  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  indeed,  which  forms  the  great 
conservative  element  in  society,  which  links 
age  to  age,  and  gives  to  history  its  conti¬ 
nuity  of  march.  But  this  same  circum¬ 
stance  is  apt  peculiarly  to  mislead  us  in 
judging  of  characters  which  have  been 
formed  in  periods  of  great  and  sudden 
change.  In  most  lives  of  Lord  Somers, 
for  instance,  the  biographers  allot  five  or 
six  times  as  much  space  to  what  comes 
after,  as  to  what  comes  before,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Yet  Somers’  opinions  were  formed, 
and  his  mind  cast  in  its  particular  mould, 
and  the  great  business  of  his  life  was  over, 
by  the  time  that  William  was  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.  The  impressions  which 
formed  his  mind  were  those  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James 
II.  It  is  to  the  politics  of  those  reigns, 
therefore,  that  our  chief  attention  should 
be  directed. 

The  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament  had  opened  a  controversy  on 
almost  all  the  fundamental  questions  of 
government.  In  politics,  the  question  be¬ 
tween  monarchy  and  democracy ;  in  reli¬ 
gion,  every  question  of  forms,  of  creeds,  of 
unity,  of  independence,  had  been  set 
in  issue,  and  fairly  fought  out.  Al¬ 
most  every  party  had  its  trial,  its  day  of 
triumph,  and  its  eventual  failure.  And 
the  result  seems  to  us,  viewing  the  matter 
dispassionately  and  from  a  distance,  to 
confirm  the  lesson  which  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  of  modern  politics  deduces  from  a 
general  view  of  the  growth  of  European 
civilization.  According  to  M.  Guizot,  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  consists  in  the 
eternal  conflict  of  forces,  none  of  which 
can  gain  the  permanent  mastery.  In  the 
old  Asiatic  monarchies,  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  every  other  form 
of  civilization  which  has  run  its  career  and 
worn  itself  out,  we  may  trace  the  undisputed 
triumph  of  some  one  idea  or  principle.  M. 
Guizot  reads  in  this  fact  the  secret  of  their 
decay ;  and,  in  the  reverse  of  this  fact,  with 
regard  to  modern  Europe,  he  discovers  a 
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security  for  the  permanence,  and,  at  the^ 
same  time,  the  progress  of  society  with  us. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  opinion,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  history  of  the  civil 
war,  from  1640  to  1660,  proves  at  leapt  the 
impossibility,  in  England,  of  placing  the 
whole  nation  under  the  necks  of  any  one 
section  of  it.  The  party  which  came  near¬ 
est  to  success,  and  which  most  deserved  suc¬ 
cess — the  party  of  Cromwell,  after  having 
subdued  every  form  of  external  opposition, 
after  making  itself  master  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse,  after  having  long  bowed  down  its 
worst  enemies  to  an  external  conformity 
with  a  (so-called)  godliness  which  they  ab¬ 
horred, — crumbled  to  pieces  at  last,  and 
fell  under  an  odium  proportioned  to  its  past 
triumph.  And  why  ^  Not,  surely,  from 
any  fault  in  the  party  itself,  but  because  it 
was  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  nation, 
which  sought  to  domineer  over  the  whole. 

The  result  of  the  civil  war,  then,  seemed 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of 
compromise.  In  proving  that  no  one  party 
could  govern  exclusively,  it  showed  that 
each  party  must  abate  some  portion  of  its 
original  pretensions.  Neither  unbridled 
monarchy,  nor  pure  republicanism,  was 
practicable ;  neither  the  Church  nor  the 
Dissenters  could  be  crushed.  But  this  les¬ 
son  was  by  no  means  impressed  upon  the 
statesmen  of  the  Restoration  :  it  had  hardly 
found  an  articulate  voice  with  politicians  of 
any  class ;  it  was  as  yet  but  a  latent  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling,  unuttered,  but  widely 
spread  through  the  people.  That  such  a 
conviction  did  exist,  however,  is  proved  by 
this  simple  fact, — that,  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  each  party,  as  it  ran  into  extremes, 
lost  popularity  ;  whereas,  during  the  civil 
war,  it  had  been  the  other  way. 

The  latter  part  of  this  assertion,  at  all 
events,  needs  no  lengthened  proof.  The  i 
whole  history  of  the  popular  party,  from 
1640  to  1657,  consists  in  the  successive  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  and  more  violent  ele¬ 
ments,  which  by  turns  gained  the  mastery, 
and  left  the  moderate  men  behind.  First, 
the  constitutional  Royalists,  as  Hyde  and 
Falkland,  were  thrown  into  the  rear ;  then 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  for  restoring 
Charles  upon  conditions ;  then  those  who 
were  for  sparing  his  life.  The  Self-Deny¬ 
ing  Ordinance,  and  the  two  Purges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  so  many  sea-marks 
from  which  we  may  discern  the  progress  of 
the  tide.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  must  always 
be  thus  in  revolutions:  violent  counsels 
gradually  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  the 
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flood,  once  set  free  from  its  old  restraints, 
acquires  an  impetus  as  it  advances. 

But  the  people  grew  tired  of  resolutions  ; 
they  found  the  tyranny  of  a  party  no  more 
supportable  than  the  tyranny  of  a  king. 
Cromwell’s  finger  lifted  off,  the  nation, 
like  a  spring  released,  flew  violently  to  the 
other  extreme ;  and  Charles  returned  to 
subjects  that  seemed  eager  to  become  his 
slaves.  When  the  first  transports  of  loyalty 
were  over,  party-spirit  revived.  The 
royalists  and  high-churchmen  began  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  revenge.  The  king 
could  scarcely  hold  them  back  so  far  as  his 
own  honor  required  :  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  he 
had  himself  engaged  to  spare.  The  pres- 
byterians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Restor¬ 
ation,  and  had  been  courted  with  many 
promises,  were  now  thrust  from  the 
churches,  debarred  from  public  ofl&ces  and 
employments,  not  allowed  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  worship,  and  even  had  their 
preachers  prohibited  from  coming  into  the 
neighborhood  of  any  corporate  town.  All 
this  violence  gradually  called  into  play 
that  under-current  of  feeling  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  first  sign  of  re-action 
was  noticed  at  the  executions  of  the  regi¬ 
cides. 

“  In  one  thing,”  says  Burnet,  **  the  temper  of  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  severe  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  for  though  the  regicides  were  at  that  time 
odious  beyond  all  expression,  and  the  trials  and  ex¬ 
ecutions  of  the  first  that  suffered  were  run  to  by 
vast  crowds,  and  all  people  seemed  pleased  at 
the  sight,  yet  the  odiousness  of  the  crime  grew  at 
last  to  be  so  much  flattened  by  the  frequent  ex¬ 
ecutions,  and  most  of  those  who  suffered  dying 
with  much  firmness  and  show  of  piety,  justifying 
all  they  had  done,  not  without  a  seeming  joy 
for  their  suffering  on  that  account ;  that  the  king 
was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther,  at  least  not  to 
have  the  scene  laid  so  near  the  Court  as  Charing 
Cross.” — ‘  Own  times,’  Vol.  I,  p.  234. 

And  the  change  in  public  opinion  was 
not  confined  to  a  dislike  of  political  ex¬ 
ecutions.  The  Puritan,  or  as  it  is  now  to 
be  called  the  Nonconformist  party,  grew 
from  the  extreme  of  odium  and  weakness 
.to  considerable  strength  and  popularity. 
Within  the  Church  of  England,  itself 
arose  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  sympathy 
towards  its  old  enemies  and  persecutors. 
A  new  school  of  clergy,  the  “  Latitudina- 
rians,”  was  formed  at  Cambridge,  who 
were  for  a  more  comprehensive  system ; 

I  who  wished  “  to  take  men  off  from  being  in 
I  parties,  and  from  narrow  notions,  from 
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superstitious  conceits,  and  a  fierceness 
about  opinions,”  and  who  sought  to  en¬ 
large  the  bounds  of  the  Church  by  bringing 
in  the  more  moderate  Nonconformists,  a 
project  which  probably  was  at  that  time 
far  from  impracticable.  To  this  school  be¬ 
longed  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Cudworth,  and 
Stillingfleet ;  aud  the  moderate  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  views  of  those  men  were  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Burnet,  it  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Latitudinarians  at  this 
juncture,  which  alone  saved  the  Church 
from  “  quite  losing  her  esteem  over  the 
nation.”  And  thus  by  degrees,  owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  Royalists,  grew  up  that 
union  of  Moderate  churchmen  and  dissen¬ 
ters,  united  by  their  common  regard  for 
civil  liberty,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  old  Whig  party. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Charles’s  betrayal 
of  the  Protestant  cause  abroad,  and  his  un¬ 
disguised  encouragement  of  Romanism  at 
home,  and  his  carelessness  for  the  honor  of 
England,  and  the  general  conviction  of  his 
dishonesty  and  duplicity,  and  the  suspicion 
of  what  is  now  notorious, — his  being  all 
along  a  disguised  Catholic  and  a  pensioner 
of  France,  had  alienated  his  people’s  affec¬ 
tions.  Titus  Oates  had  set  the  country  in 
a  flame  with  his  pretended  plot.  Charles’s 
necessities  kept  him  dependent  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  Long  Parliament, 
which  had  been  rendered  somewhat  ma¬ 
nageable  by  the  systematic  bribery  of  its 
members,  had  been  unwisely  dissolved.  That 
which  was  summoned  in  its  place  contained  a 
great  majority  of  the  “  country  party,”  or 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court.  In  a 
word  the  men  who  had  been  depressed  from 
1600  to  1679,  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  had 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  moderation. 
Forgetting  everything  but  their  past 
wrongs,  and  under  the  dangerous  guidance 
of  Shaftesbury,  they  hurried  into  counsels 
not  less  violent  than  those  of  their  adversa¬ 
ries  had  been.  They  endeavored  to  keep 
up  the  now  fading  delusion  of  the  popish 
plot.  They  impeached  the  prime  minister, 
Danby,  though  he  was  known  to  have  al¬ 
ways  opposed  the  worst  designs  of  the 
court ;  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  plead 
the  king’s  pardon ;  they  would  not  content 
themselves  with  his  banishment,  and  degra¬ 
dation  from  the  peerage,  which  the  king  of¬ 
fered  ;  they  would  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
his  life.  They  introduced  the  Exclusion 
Bill ;  persisted  in  it  long  after  they  found 


the  king  resolved  never  to  consent  to  it ; 
rejected  the  largest,  and  seemingly  the 
fairest  offers  of  a  compromise  ;  and  seemed 
bent  on  pushing  matters  to  an  extremity 
between  the  king  and  the  people.  Their 
conduct  on  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  certainly 
impolitic.  It  was  a  harsher  measure  to 
exclude  James  from  the  throne  beforehand, 
j  when  he  was  yet  in  a  manner  untried,  than 
to  expel  him  after  he  should  have  proved 
himself  unfit  for  it.  The  English  spirit 
of  fairness  spoke  out  in  favor  of  giving  him 
a  trial ;  and  that  loyalty,  which  is  either 
an  instinct  or  a  rooted  prejudice  in  the 
English  heart,  now  arrayed  itself  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  country  party. 

Two  parliaments,  one  in  London,  the 
second  in  Oxford,  pronounced  for  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill.  The  king  dissolved  them 
both,  the  latter  within  a  few  days  of  their 
first  assembling.  And  the  people  supported 
him  in  this  act  of  power,  not  merely  by 
their  quiescence,  but  heartily  and  even 
loudly  proclaiming  their  disapproval  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  country  party.  This 
unfortunate  faction  fell  more  precipitately 
than  it  had  risen.  Upon  the  king’s  issu¬ 
ing  a  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  Oxford  parliament,  there  ran 
through  the  country  a  contagion  of  loyalty 
which  must  have  reminded  men  of  1660. 

“  The  Declaration,”  says  Burnet,  “raised  over 
England  a  humor  of  making  addresses  to  the  king, 
as  it  were  in  answer  to  it.  The  grand  juries,  and 
the  bench  of  justices  in  the  counties,  the  cities,  and 
boroughs,  the  franchises  and  corporations,  many 
manors,  the  companies  in  towns,  and,  at  last,  the 
very  apprentices  sent  up  addresses.  Of  these, 
some  were  more  modestly  penned,  and  only  ex¬ 
pressed  their  joy  at  the  assurances  they  saw  in 
the  king’s  declaration ;  and  concluded,  that  they 
upon  that  dedicated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
service.  But  the  greater  number,  and  the  most 
acceptable,  were  those  who  declared  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  unalterable  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  lineal  and  legal  descent,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  Others  went 
higher,  and  arraigned  the  last  parliaments  as 
guilty  of  sedition  and  treason.  Some  reflected 
severely  on  the  Nonconformists;  and  thanked 
the  king  for  his  not  repealing  the  Act  of  .3dth 
Elizabeth,  which  they  prayed  might  be  put  ia 
execution.  Some  of  the  addresses  were  very 
high  panegyrics,  in  which  the  king’s  person  and 
government  were  much  magnified.  Many  of  those 
who  brought  these  up  were  knighted  upon  it,  and 
all  were  well  treated  at  court.  Many  zealous 
healths  were  dnink  among  them ;  and  in  their 
cups  the  old  valor,  and  the  swaggerings  of  the 
cavaliers,  seemed  to  be  revived.” — ‘  Own  Times,* 
ii.,  308,  309. 

I  Charles  and  his  counsellors  were  far  from 
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understanding,  or  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  revulsion 
of  the  public  mind.  That  it  might  arise 
from  a  national  averseness  to  extreme  mea- 
sures,  was  a  possibility  which  they  seemed 
to  have  thought  concerned  them  little :  it 
was  enough  for  them  that  the  country  party 
were  disarmed,  and  at  their  mercy,  by 
having  lost  its  popularity.  From  this  time 
forth  Charles  placed  himself  entirely  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Duke  of  York;  deter¬ 
mined,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  to  disap¬ 
point  those  who  would  prevent  the  Duke 
from  reigning,  by  making  him  reign  even 
before  the  time.  The  courtiers,  who  soon 
found  out  where  the  power  lay,  deserted  the 
king’s  levee,  and  flocked  to  that  of  James. 
There  was  a  thorough  change  of  system.  A 
strict  economy  was  introduced  ;  the  expen¬ 
diture  brought  within  the  fixed  revenue  ;  a 
resolution  taken  to  call  no  more  parlia¬ 
ments  ;  and  England  again,  as  in  the  years 
which  preceded  1640,  placed  under  the 
machinery  of  a  despotic  government.  But 
the  unparliamentary  interval  of  Charles  II. 
commenced  under  happier  auspices  for  the 
king  than  that  of  his  father.  The  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  country  party  for  awhile  made 
all  measures  taken  against  them  popular. 
In  the  reign  of  the  elder  Stuart,  this  attack 
on  the  rights  of  the  subject  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  irreconcilable  hatred 
and  distrust  of  royalty  which  brought 
Charles  to  the  block.  In  the  reign  of  his 
son,  this  was  the  period  in  which  the  crown 
was  most  honored,  and  the  court  party 
most  flourishing.  Such  a  difference  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  excesses  and  violence  of  the  country 
party  had  lost  them  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

But  James  and  his  advisers,  as  well 
during  his  viceroyalty  as  his  reign,  strained 
these  feelings  too  far.  They  ran  into  ex¬ 
cesses,  beside  which  those  of  Shaftesbury 
looked  tame.  They  converted  the  courts 
of  justice  into  political  engines,  instruments 
of  vengeance,  and  nests  of  murder ;  under 
one  hollow  pretext  or  another,  the  scaffolds 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  men  whom 
their  fellow-countrymen  most  honored  and 
venerated ;  all  the  resources  of  tyranny  were 
put  in  motion  with  a  violence  that  was  only 
equalled  by  its  folly.  In  a  word,  this 
period  of  seven  years  was  crowded  with 
every  incident  that  could  tend  to  disabuse 
the  English  people  of  their  loyal  infatua¬ 
tion,  in  which  alone  resided  the  power  of 
the  Stuarts  to  oppress  them.  And  what 


was  the  result }  That  when  a  foreign  army 
was  marching  on  the  capital,  that  king,  for 
whose  father  the  best  and  noblest  blood  in 
the  land  had  been  freely  poured,  and  whose 
own  military  talents  had  made  him  at  one 
time  the  darling  of  the  nation,  could  not 
muster  one  regiment  to  defend  his  person 
— could  rally  round  him  no  friends  or  ad¬ 
herents — was  deserted  by  his  own  children 
— and  was  forced  to  quit  his  palace  in  dis¬ 
guise  as  a  fugitive,  and  to  owe  his  safety 
and  his  life  to  the  generosity  of  a  foreign 
prince. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  violence  of  re¬ 
publicanism  drove  the  people  into  loyalty : 
that  the  violence  of  the  loyalists  threw  them 
back  to  the  country  party ;  that  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  country  party  gave  a  tempo¬ 
rary  popularity  to  the  administration  of 
James,  and  that  the  violence  and  infatua¬ 
tion  of  James  brought  in  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange.  Like  a  pendulum,  the  public  mind  was 
swayed  from  side  to  side  by  the  force  of  its 
gravitation  towards  a  point  in  the  middle. 
The  first  who  appreciated  this  fact,  and 
acted  upon  it,  were  the  men  whose  counsels 
established  the  Revolution-settlement.  And 
as  all  contemporary  testimony  ascribes  the 
chief  merit  of  that  settlement  to  Somers,  we 
can  hardly  do  wrong  in  supposing  that  he 
was  led  by  his  studies  and  observation  dur¬ 
ing  the  leisure  of  his  early  life,  to  see  the 
necessity  of  steering  that  middle  course  in 
politics,  which  is  so  often  stigmatized  as 
cowardly,  trimming,  and  inconsistent,  but 
which,  since  the  Revolution,  has  been  the 
course  most  in  favor  with  statesmen  and 
with  constituencies. 

Somers’  studies  at  the  Temple  and  at  Ox¬ 
ford  gradually  took  a  political  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  direction.  Politics  and  antiquities — 
particularly  the  antiquities  of  the  English 
Constitution — were,  at  that  time,  closely 
connected  together.  In  common  with  his 
personal  friends,  Lord  Russell,  Algernon 
Sydney,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  others 
of  the  same  party,  Somers  early  acquired 
that  antiquarian  tone  of  mind,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  which  was  the  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  party  were  the  very  reverse  of 
theorists ;  they  would  have  disclaimed  the 
title  of  constitution-makers  with  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  they  aimed  at  restoring,  not  creating. 
In  their  eyes  the  Stuarts  were  criminal,  not 
simply  as  oppressors,  but  as  answering  to 
the  old  Greek  term  of  ivquvvoi^  as  subvert- 
ers  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  state ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  made  it  their  object  simply  to 
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restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm, 
and  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  people. 
Theoretically,  all  this  may  seem  somewhat 
unreasonable  :  and  we  may  justly  charge 
these  men  with  paying  more  regard  to  forms 
than  to  things ;  with  overlooking  the  indis¬ 
putable  fact,  that,  in  all  essentials,  the 
people  enjoyed  more  real  liberty  under  the 
worst  of  the  Stuarts  than  the  best  of  the 
Tudors  or  Plantagenets  ;  and  with  forget¬ 
ting  that  in  politics  it  is  not  precedent  but 
expediency — not  the  rights  of  our  ancestors, 
but  the  interests  of  our  posterity,  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  But  any  theo¬ 
retical  errors  of  the  Whig  leaders  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  %  one  merit : 
their  mode  of  reasoning  was  adapted  to  the 
temper  of  the  times.  At  the  end  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  when  the  ancient  landmarks  are 
overthrown,  and  there  is  nothing  stable  for 
the  mind  to  rest  upon,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  people  distrusts  and  despairs  of 
theories;  and,  rather  than  plunge  into  a 
future  where  all  is  dark,  seeks  refuge  in  the 
imposing  spectacle  of  the  past ;  just  as  a 
student,  who  has  lost  himself  in  metaphy¬ 
sics,  flies  for  relief  to  history.  And  thus  it 
was  that  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  pro¬ 
fessed  themselves  restorers  rather  than  in¬ 
novators;  and  for  this  reason,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  minority  and  powerless, 
their  leaders  gave  themselves  up  with  so 
much  passion  to  the  study  of  constitutional 
antiquities. 

Somers,  whether  as  having  more  leisure 
or  aptitude  for  the  study,  or  greater  talents 
of  composition  than  his  associates,  soon 
distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  by  the 
publication  of  political  tracts.  This  kind 
of  literature  was  then  very  much  in  favor.  Mr. 
Hallam  says,  that  “  An  eagerness  to  peruse 
cheap  and  ephemeral  tracts  on  all  subjects 
of  passing  interest,  had  prevailed  ever  since 
the  Reformation.  These  had  been  extraor¬ 
dinarily  multiplied  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  Some  thousand  pam¬ 
phlets  of  different  descriptions,  written  be¬ 
tween  that  time  and  the  Restoration,  may  I 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  no 
collection  can  be  supposed  to  be  perfect.” 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  estimate  Somers’ 
services  as  a  pamphleteer  by  a  standard 
that  would  suit  the  present  day.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  performances  were  of  the  great¬ 
est  utility  to  his  party.  The  first  of  them 
which  calls  for  our  notice  is  a  reply  that 
was  published  in  1681,  to  the  King’s  De¬ 
claration  of  the  reasons  for  dissolving  the 
Oxford  Parliament.  Burnet  says  that  it 


was  written  with  great  spirit  and  true  judg¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  was  at  first  penned  by  Syd¬ 
ney,  but  a  new  draft,  was  made  by  Somers, 
and  corrected  by  Jones  ;  but  that  the  spirit 
of  that  party  was  now  so  spent,  that  this, 
though  the  best  written  paper  of  all  that 
time,  had  yet  no  great  effect.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  Somers  published  a  vindication  of  the 
grand  jury  which  ignored  the  bill  of  indict¬ 
ment  against  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  a  tract 
which  we  only  notice  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  one  sentence,  that  sets  in  a  strong 
light  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  hero  of 
the  Revolution.  He  says,  “  Every  design 
of  changing  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
most  warily  observed  and  timely  opposed ; 
nor  is  it  only  the  interest  of  the  people  that 
such  fundamentals  should  bo  duly  guarded, 
but  of  the  King  too,  for  whose  sake  those 
pretend  to  act  who  would  subvert  them.” 
Somers  also  wrote  a  more  ambitious  work, 
entitled,  “  A  History  of  the  Succession, 
collected  out  of  the  Records  and  the  most 
authentic  Historians;”  of  which  the  object 
was  to  justify  the  Exclusion  Bill,  by  prov¬ 
ing,  from  the  precedents  of  former  times, 
that  Parliament  had  authority  to  change  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Somers 
was  also  known  as  the  author  of  several 
other  pamphlets,  and  was  believed  to  have 
written  many  more  than  he  owned  to  ;  it 
being  his  constant  practice  to  publish  anony¬ 
mously.  He  wrote  several  pieces  in  verse ; 
one  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  ra¬ 
ther  amusing  incident.  An  impudent  pre¬ 
tender  had  the  effrontery  to  claim  it  as  his 
own.  This  person  happening  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  Lord  Somers,  when  Chancellor, 
was  asked  by  him  whether  he  knew  who 
wrote  the  piece  in  question.  “  Yes,  ray 
Lord,”  he  replied,  “  ’tis  a  trifle ;  I  did  it 
off-hand.”  At  this,  we  are  told,  his  Lord- 
ship  laughed  heartily ;  and  the  pretended 
poet  withdrew  in  confusion. 

In  the  year  1681,  Somers  lost  his  father. 
He  himself  was  now  thirty  years  of  age. 
Though  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar  five 
years,  he  had  not  yet  put  on  his  gown,  or 
appeared  desirous  of  practising.  But  now, 
whether  he  found  his  inheritance  less  than 
he  expected,  or  was  stirred  by  feelings  of 
ambition  from  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
free,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  his 
profession,  took  chambers  in  Pump  Court, 
and  rode  the  Oxford  Circuit.  He  was 
neither  without  friends  nor  reputation,  and 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
powers.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came 
into  considerable  practice.  His  large 
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reading,  and  readiness  to  give  his  leaders 
the  credit  of  his  researches,  made  him  a 
general  favorite  with  the  seniors. 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Somers 
into  notoriety  was  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops.  For  the  defence  of  the  accused 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  that,  by  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  realm,  the  king 
had  not  the  pretended  right  to  suspend  or 
dispense  with  the  execution  of  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  researches  necessary 
for  that  purpose  could  be  intrusted  to  no 
one  with  so  much  propriety  as  to  the  author 
of  the  “  History  of  the  Succession.” 
Some  of  the  bishops  were  at  first  disin¬ 
clined  to  employ  an  advocate  whose  known 
principles  were  so  different  from  their  own. 
But  “  Old  Pollexfen  insisted  on  him,  and 
would  not  be  himself  retained  without  him  ; 
representing  him  as  the  man  who  would 
take  most  pains,  and  go  deepest  into  all 
that  depended  on  precedents  and  records.” 
As  junior  counsel,  Somers’  services  on  the 
trial  were  less  conspicuous  than  those  of 
his  associates  ;  and,  coming  last,  his 
modesty  and  good  sense  prompted  him  to 
make  a  short  speech.  But  we  are  told  that 
what  he  said  had  great  weight,  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  extreme  respect,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  jury  ;  his  pleading 
at  the  bar  being  masculine  and  persuasive. 

William  of  Orange  was  now  invited  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  to  embark 
in  an  enterprise,  which  must  have  appeared 
at  the  time  not  less  hazardous  than  the 
invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Nor¬ 
man.  The  extent  to  which  James  had 
stripped  himself  of  power,  by  fiilliug  un¬ 
der  the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  could 
scarcely  have  been  appreciated,  until  it 
was  proved  by  the  event.  Men  who  had 
witnessed  that  outbreak  of  loyalty  which 
had  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  1., 
unpopular  as  he  had  been,  the  moment  his 
standard  was  reared,  must  have  felt  that  in 
summoning  a  foreigner  to  land  foreign 
troops  on  the  soil  of  England,  they  were 
running  the  risk  of  calling  forth  a  no  less 
formidable  ebullition  of  national  feeling. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  estimate  the  bold-  ] 
ness  of  the  enterprise  by  the  amount  of 
opposition  or  difficulty  which  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  execution. 

Somers  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Tindal, 
to  have  been  “  admitted  into  the  most 
secret  councils  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  con¬ 
cocted  the  measure  of  bringing  him  over.”  j 
It  is  certain  that  his  abilities  and  judgment  i 


early  gained  him  an  ascendant  over  many 
men  of  greater  standing  and  experience 
than  himself;  and  we  learn  from  one  of 
his  colleagues  that  he  was  “  the  life,  the 
soul,  and  spirit  of  his  party.”  But  a 
degree  of  obscurity  hangs  over  his  conduct 
at  the  outset  of  the  enterprise.  If  he  had 
indeed  the  merit  of  originating  the  bold 
design,  he  had  in  after  life  the  modesty  not 
to  boast  of  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  “  Association”  which  invited 
William  to  England.  And  when  the  Prince 
first  landed,  Somers  for  some  time  “avoided 
making  himself  conspicuous  though  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  was  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  their 
counsels. 

The  form  of  the  Revolution-settlement 
was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  shaped  by 
cireumstances.  The  national  obligations 
to  William,  the  necessity  for  his  presence 
to  hinder  the  return  of  James,  and  his  own 
resolute  refusal  to  accept  a  regency,  or 
anything  short  of  the  crown,  were  impera¬ 
tive  reasons  for  a  change  of  dynasty ; 
while  the  same  circumstances  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  monarchy  itself. 
Some  kind  of  middle  course,  therefore, 
was  dictated  by  necessity ;  while  such  a 
course,  as  wc  have  shown,  was  equally 
suitable  to  the  temper  of  the  nation  and 
the  political  doctrines  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
The  latter  looked  upon  any  breach  of  the 
constitution,  however  necessary,  as  an  evil 
to  be  palliated  and  slurred  over,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  gloried  in.  Accordingly,  their 
first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  divest 
the  Revolution,  so  far  as  possible,  of  its 
revolutionary  character.  For  this  reason, 
in  the  “  Petition  of  Right,”  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
nation,  and  the  drawing  up  of  which  must 
have  presented  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
a  theorist  to  introduce  constitutional  novel¬ 
ties,  the  Commons  scrupulously  abstained 
from  doing  anything  more  than  to  point 
out  what  they  considered  James’s  breaches 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  stipulate 
that  such  breaches  should  not  be  repeated. 
They  permitted  the  introduction  of  no  new 
securities  for  their  liberties ;  they  only 
gave  additional  publicity  and  sanction  to 
those  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
which,  in  their  own  opinion  at  least,  had 
been  unfairly  wrested  from  them.  And  in 
the  Bill  which  raised  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne,  they  not  only  left  in  studied 
ambiguity  whether  the  title  was  derived 
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from  descent  or  election,  but,  as  if  to  guard 
against  having  their  own  act  used  as  a 
precedent,  they  inserted  a  solemn  renun¬ 
ciation  of  any  right  which  they  or  their 
posterity  might  have  to  deprive  William’s 
descendants  of  the  throne  thus  conferred 
on  them  ;  using  thosd  remarkable  words  so 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Burke,  in  his  “  Letters 
on  the  French  Revolution,”  “  the  said 
Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  sub¬ 
mit  themselves,  their  heirs,  and  posterities, 
for  ever.” 

But  while  the  Whigs  were  thus  solicitous 
not  needlessly  to  weaken  the  prestige  of 
royalty,  they  were  equally  careful  not  to 
run  into  the  other  extreme.  They  were 
resolved  to  give  the  death-blow  to  those 
delusions  concerning  the  Divine  right  of 
kings,  which,  during  the  previous  reigns, 
had  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  both  on  the 
monarch  and  on  the  people.  Before  in¬ 
ducting  William  to  the  throne,  they  wished 
him  to  understand  that  his  new  dignity  was 
merely  that  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  free 
people.  They  also  desired  to  let  him  feel, 
though  they  might  not  wish  to  make  it  too 
palpable  to  the  multitude,  that  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  the  crown  as  the  gift  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment;  in  order  that,  holding  of  them,  he 
might  learn  a  due  respect  for  their  authori¬ 
ty.  This  disposition  was  displayed  more 
strongly  in  the  Commons  than  in  the  Lords ; 
and  hence  arose  a  discussion  between  the 
two  Houses,  in  which  we  find  Somers,  who 
had  been  elected  member  for  Worcester, 
taking  a  very  prominent  part. 

The  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  drawn  up  by  Somers,  in  the  following 
terms:  “  That  king  James  II.,  having  en¬ 
deavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con¬ 
tract  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  ‘Other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  made  vacant.” 
When  this  resolution  was  brought  up  to  the 
Lords,  the  majority  of  the  latter  house 
proposed  to  make  a  material  alteration  of 
it.  The  terms  of  the  resolution,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  derives  his  title  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  may  be  deposed 
if  he  violates  the  fundamental  laws.  It 
was  not  thought  prudent  to  enounce  this 
doctrine  veryj^distinctly,  and,  therefore,  the 


circumstance  of  James’s  withdrawal  from 
the  kingdom  was  adroitly  brought  in,  and 
the  word  “  abdicated  ”  used,  as  a  milder 
term  than  that  of  “  forfeited.”  The  Lords 
now  proposed  to  substitute  the  still  milder 
term,  “deserted,”  and  to  omit  the  clause 
which  declared  the  throne  vacant.  To  de¬ 
clare  the  throne  vacant  was  to  imply  that 
the  next  who  should  fill  it  would  derive  his 
title  from  election ;  to  omit  this  clause  was 
to  infer  that  James’s  cession  of  his  right 
was  only  personal,  not  affecting  his  heirs, 
and  that  Mary  came  in  by  right  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  The  question  really  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Houses  was  no  less  than  this ; 
whether  William  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  or  simply  as 
reigning  in  right  of  his  wife,  considering 
her  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Stuarts.  Both 
parties,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  at  that 
time  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  Pretender  was  not  the  son  of  James  and 
his  queen.  It  was  the  question  between 
Divine  right,  and  the  right  of  Parliament, 
— between  a  monarchy  descending  from 
heaven,' and  a  monarchy  established  by  and 
for  the  people, — that  was  now  agitated. 
The  manner  in  which  this  great  controversy 
was  conducted  was  not  precisely  answerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Campbell : — 

“  Then  followed  the  celebrated  *  Free  Confer¬ 
ence’  between  the  two  Houses,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  vivSi  voce  debate.  Somers  was  one  of 
the  managers  for  the  Commons,  and,  he,  being 
pitted  against  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  cause  of 
‘  abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne*  rested 
chiefly  on  his  shoulders.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  speeches  on  this  occasion  are  by  no  means 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  enlightened 
statesmen  settling  the  constitution  of  a  great  nation, 
and  rather  remind  us  of  the  quibbling  argumenta¬ 
tions  of  pleaders  in  a  court  of  law  on  a  special  de¬ 
murrer  to  a  declaration  or  plea  for  want  of  form. 
Somers  defends  the  word  ‘  abdicate’  by  quotations 
from  Grotius,  Calvin’s  ‘  Lexicon  Jurldicum,*  ‘  Bres- 
sonius  de  Verborum  Significatione,*  Bud*us,  Pra- 
lejus,  and  Spicilegius;  and  then  he  falls  foul  of 
the  word  ‘desert,*  which,  from  its  etymology  and 
its  use,  he  contends  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  a 
permanent  renunciation,  and  means  only  a  volun¬ 
tary  relinquishment  with  the  power  of  resumption. 
The  *  vacancy  of  the  throne,*  he  chiefly  defends 
from  the  record  in  1  Hen.  IV.,  where  it  is  said 
that,  upon  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  *  sedes 
regalis  fuit  vacua^  et  confestinit  ut  constabat  ex 
preemissist  regnum  Anglice  vacare:*  then  Henry 
riselh  up  out  of  his  place  as  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  claims  the  crown,* — ‘  dictum  regnum  Anglia 
sicut  preemittitur  vacans^  und  cum  corona  vindicate 
Yet  it  is  to  Mr.  Somers’  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  that 
Northampton  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Lords 
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chiefly  apply  ihemselves,  in  supporting  their  word 
‘desert,’  and  insisting  that,  by  the  constitution  of 
England,  the  throne  can  never  by  possibility  be, 
in  contemplation  of  the  law,  one  moment  vacant 
Amidst  these  technicalities,  the  real  struggle  was 
whether  there  should  be  a  change  of  dynasty,  or 
the  experiment  should  be  made  of  Protestant  re¬ 
gents  governing  in  the  name  of  Popish  sovereigns 
Somers  and  the  Whigs  were  not  only  afraid  of  the 
public  confusion  which  might  follow  from  such 
an  anomalous  administration  of  the  government, 
but  were  strongly  convinced  that  there  could  be  no 
permanent  reformation  of  abuses,  till,  by  a  break 
in  the  succession,  the  doctrines  of  ‘  Divine  right  ’ 
should  be  necessarily  renounced  and  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  the  family  on  the  throne.”— pp  93,  94. 

Lord  Campbell  here  seems  to  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  Bolingbroke,  who  says,  “  the 
dispute  about  the  word  ‘  abdicate’  or  ‘  de¬ 
sert,’  might  have  been  expected  in  some  as¬ 
sembly  of  pedants,  where  young  students 
exercised  themselves  in  disputation,  but 
not  in  such  an  august  assembly  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  solemn  conference  upon 
the  most  important  occasion.”  Possibly 
it  would  have  been  more  dignified  to  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament,  which  came  to  a  direct  vote  that 
James  had  “  forefaulted”  the  crown;  but 
the  fault,  if  fault  there  were,  was  not  that 
of  pedantry,  but  of  timidity.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  speakers  attached  any 
real  weight  to  the  arguments  they  heard  or 
used :  probably  there  was  a  very  different 
Lind  of  discussion  going  on  along  the 
benches  and  round  the  fireplaces  ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  wise  to  expose  the  mysteries  of 
state  to  the  vulgar  gaze  ;  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  salve  the  dignity  of  the  Lords,  by 
offering  them  ostensible  reasons  that  might 
seem  to  justify  a  change  of  conduct  How¬ 
ever,  Somers  and  his  party  prevailed  :  the 
throne  was  declared  vacant. 

The  part  taken  by  Somers  in  this  trans¬ 
action  serves  to  show  how  great  an  ascen¬ 
dant  the  young  barrister  had  gained  with 
his  party,  and  how  much  he  was  already 
looked  up  to  as  one  of  its  leaders.  This 
elevation  was  the  pure  effect  of  his  personal 
character;  it  was  a  homage  paid,  not  so 
much  to  intellect,  as  to  integrity  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  From  a  very  early  age, 
Somers  had  been  accustomed  to  inspire  all 
who  knew  him  with  a  peculiar  and  involun¬ 
tary  respect.  This  is  no  doubt  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Seward,  when  he  informs  us  that, 
when  Somers  was  quite  a  youth,  “  by  the 
exactness  of  his  knowledge  and  behavior,  he 
discouraged  his  father  and  all  the  young 
men  that  knew  him  ;  they  were  afraid  to  be 


in  his  company.”  And  to  the  same  effect 
is  the  anecdote  related  by  all  his  biojrra- 
phers : — 

“  His  father,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “  used  to 
visit  London  duriut'  the  terms,  the  system  of 
agency  between  country  and  London  attorneys 
not  being  then  established  ;  and,  on  his  way,  he 
usually  left  his  horse  at  the  George  Inn,  at  Acton, 
where  he  often  mentioned  ‘  his  hopeful  son  at  the 
Temple.’  The  landlord,  one  day,  in  reply  to  his 
panegyrics,  said,  ‘  why  don’t  you  let  us  see  him, 
sir?’  Mr.  Somers,  inconsequence,  requested  his 
son  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Acton,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at  the  George,  tak¬ 
ing  the  landlord  aside,  said,  ‘  1  have  brought 
him,  Cobbett ;  but  you  must  not  talk  to  him  as 
you  talk  to  me:  he  will  not  suffer  such  fellows 
as  you  in  his  company.” — Camp.,  pp.  71,  72. 

Somers  also  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
that  memorable  debate,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  establish  on  the  firmest  basis  the 
power  of  the  Commons,  and  the  modern 
system  of  “  responsible  government,” — the 
debate  on  the  settling  of  the  revenue.  On 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  on  that  of 
James,  the  Commons  had  settled  on  the 
king  for  life  a  revenue  equal  to  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  government,  merely  leaving 
extraordinary  demands  to  be  met  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  grant.  At  the  Restoration,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  estimated  at  1,200,000/.  per 
annum ;  to  meet  which,  the  excise  and  cus¬ 
toms  duties  were  bestowed  on  the  king  for 
life.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  trade,  the 
income  derived  from  these  sources  at  last 
exceeded  1,500,000/.  a  year;  and,  though 
Charles’s  prodigality  made  even  this  insuffi¬ 
cient,  it  was  a  sum  that  might  have  render¬ 
ed  a  prudent  monarch  totally  independent 
of  his  parliament.  When  the  throne  was 
conferred  on  William,  it  was  proposed  to 
place  his  revenue  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  his  predecessors.  But  Somers  and 
his  party,  though  they  were  pre-eminently 
“  the  king’s  friends,”  and  though  all  their 
hopes  of  power  depended  on  the  king’s  fa¬ 
vor,  resisted  this  suggestion.  After  a  long 
debate,  they  prevailed  on  the  Commons  to 
settle  the  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  in 
a  manner  which  made  the  continuance  of  it 
dependent  on  an  annual  vote  of  the  House. 
From  that  time  forth,  it  became  impossible 
for  the  most  arbitrary  prince  to  dispense 
with  the  yearly  convening  of  Parliament, 
or  to  retain  in  his  service  ministers  from 
whom  the  Commons  should  withhold  their 
confidence.  This  measure  is  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  as  the  most  important  result  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688. 
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Somers’s  political  services,  joined  to  liis 
reputation  as  a  sound  and  accomplished 
lawyer,  naturally  pointed  him  out  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  promotion.  He  was  made  Solici¬ 
tor  and  Attorney  General,  and  rose  through 
the  regular  gradations,  “  always,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Addison,  “  looked  upon  as  one  who 
deserved  a  superior  station  to  that  he  was 
possessed  of,”  until  he  reached  the  summit 
of  a  lawyer’s  ambition,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Here  he  presided 
with  universal  satisfaction.  In  an  aore  when 
party-spirit  ran  so  high  as  to  scruple  at  no 
extreme  of  slander  or  scurrility,  and  in 
which  even  his  own  political  and  private 
conduct  were  maligned  by  his  enemies  with¬ 
out  mercy,  his  administration  of  the  law  was 
so  faultless  that  calumny  itself  never  ventur¬ 
ed  to  assail  it.  With  this  negative  tribute 
to  his  praise  we  must  rest  contented ; 
for  the  crude  and  scanty  reports  of  his  de¬ 
cisions,  given  by  Vernon  and  Peere  Wil¬ 
liams,  afford,  as  Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  no 
means  of  appreciating  his  judicial  excel¬ 
lence. 

But  Somers,  like  many  other  eminent 
men,  was  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  no  pub¬ 
lic  services  can  secure  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  multitude,  or  defend  the  author  of 
them  from  the  fluctuations  of  party-feeling. 
Seven  years  of  war  and  taxes  had  brought 
the  Whigs  to  unpopularity  ;  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  was  melting  away  ;  and, 
one  by  one,  their  leaders  were  made  the 
subject  of  attack,  and  driven  from  the 
councils  of  the  king.  Somers  had  his  turn. 
The  commons  addressed  the  king  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  woolsack,  and  William 
reluctantly  complied.  His  enemies  hurried 
on  his  dismissal  with  so  much  precipitancy, 
that  the  seals  were  taken  from  him  before  a 
successor  was  fixed  upon  or  even  sought  for. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
The  instability  of  the  administration,  and 
the  dread  of  so  severe  a  test  of  fitness  as 
awaited  the  successor  of  Somers,  made  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  bsir  succes¬ 
sively  decline  the  seals ;  and  it  was  not 
without  hesitation  that  they  were  accepted 
by  a  dull  Nisi  Prius  barrister,  one  Sir 
Nathan  Wright,  whose  misplaced  elevation 
only  rendered  him  a  butt  for  ridicule.  So 
great  indeed  was  the  embarrassment  of  the 
ministry,  that  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for 
putting  the  seals  into  commission  for  a 
while,  and  restoring  them  to  Somers  when 
the  clamor  should  have  blown  over.  | 

Somers’s  friends  had  hoped  that  the  de- 1 
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priving  him  of  his  honors  would  have  al¬ 
layed  the  animosity  of  the  other  faction  ; 
but  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Tories  except 
an  impeachment.  A  variety  of  charges 
were  brought  against  the  ex-Chancellor, 
frivolous  and  vexatious  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  with  one  exception, — that  which  relat¬ 
ed  to  his  conduct  on  the  Barrier  Treaty.  It 
was  this,  in  fact,  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  temporary  unpopularity.  It  appears 
that  William,  while  he  left  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country  pretty  much  to 
his  ministers,  was  accustomed  to  act  as  his 
own  minister  in  all  that  related  to  foreign 
affairs,  wars,  treaties,  and  negotiations. 
He  had  resolved  to  enter  into  that  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  partition  of 
Spain,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
First  Barrier  Treaty.  He  had  announced 
his  intention  to  Somers,  and  commanded 
him  to  send  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  in  blank,  for  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  negotiate.  Somers  found  reason 
highly  to  disapprove  of  the  negotiation, 
and  remonstrated  with  the  king;  but  he 
sent  the  commission.  The  king  paid  no 
attention  to  his  reasons,  and  completed  a 
treaty,  which  proved  most  unpopular  in 
this  country.  When  all  this  became  known, 
a  storm  of  indignation  fell  on  the  head  of 
Somers.  The  Tories,  adopting  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  the  principles  of  their  adversaries, 
held  that  the  king’s  command  was  no 
justification  of  his  minister,  and  that 
Somers,  having  set  the  seals  to  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  treaty,  was  personally 
responsible  for  those  acts.  According  to 
modern  practice,  Somers  should  be  looked 
upon  as  sharing  that  responsibility  with 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  but  in 
William’s  reign,  a  cabinet  council,  though 
no  doubt  always  existing,  was  not  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  recognised  body  as  at  present. 
According  to  the  practice  of  the  time, 
Somers  seems  to  have  done  nothing  im¬ 
proper  :  but  according  to  the  theoretical 
doctrines  of  that  constitutional  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  ought  to  have  refused 
to  perform  the  king’s  commands  until  they 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  body,  however,  had  already  grown  too 
numerous  to  be  useful  for  executive  pur¬ 
poses.  Things  were  in  a  state  of  transition  ; 
privy  councils  were  losing  their  jurisdiction, 
while  cabinet  councils  had  scarcely  acquired 
I  theirs.  This  circumstance,  which  makes 
!  the  reign  of  William  so  interesting  to  the 
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student  of  political  history,  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Somers  in  this  business. 

While  the  debate  touching  his  impeach¬ 
ment  was  proceeding  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Somers,  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  con¬ 
scious  of  integrity,  went  down  to  the  House 
and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence.  7'his  was  granted,  and  a  chair  was  ; 
set  for  the  ex-Chancellor  a  little  within  the 
bar.  He  then  entered  into  a  defence  of  his 
conduct  relative  to  the  matters  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  particularly  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  taking  too  much  up¬ 
on  himself  if  he  should  have  put  a  stop  to 
a  treaty  of  such  consequence ;  that  the 
king’s  letter  requiring  the  blank  commis¬ 
sions,  he  construed  as  a  warrant  which  he 
was  bound  to  obey :  that  the  treaty  being 
concluded,  he  put  the  great  seal  to  it  by 
the  king’s  command,  as  he  thought  he  was 
bound  to  do.”  In  another  part  of  his 
speech  he  draws  a  distinction  between  his 
duty  as  a  privy  counsellor  and  his  duty  as  a 
chancellor,  arguing  that  in  the  one  charac¬ 
ter  he  was  bound  to  advise,  and  in  the  other 
to  obey.  After  having  thus  spoken,  he 
withdrew.  His  defence  is  said  to  have 
made  such  an  impression,  that,  if  the  House 
had  gone  to  the  vote  immediately,  the  ma¬ 
jority  would  have  certainly  been  for  letting 
the  prosecution  drop.  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
then  a  very  young  member,  took  Somers’s 
part  warmly,  and  voted  in  his  favor  ;  but, 
with  his  usual  tact,  abstained  from  speak¬ 
ing,  that  the  effect  of  the  Chancellor’s  ar¬ 
guments  might  not  be  weakened  by  an  an¬ 
gry  discussion.  But  Somers  had  other 
friends  who  were  not  equally  discreet,  and 
who  assisted  his  adversaries  in  drawing  out 
the  debate  till  midnight.  When  the  House 
divided,  a  majority  of  ten,  out  of  nearly 
four  hundred  present,  voted  “  That  John 
Lord  Somers,  by  advising  his  Majesty  in 
the  year  1698,  to  the  Treaty  for  Partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  whereby  large  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  dominions  were 
to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  was  guilty  of 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.” 

Notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  zeal  of 
the  Commons  seems  to  have  been  cooled 
down.  Perhaps  the  parties  in  the  House 
were  too  nearly  balanced  to  admit  of  a 
very  energetic  course  of  conduct.  They 
would  neither  drop  the  impeachment  nor 
carry  it  forward,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
keep  it  hanging  over  the  head  of  the 


accused  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  this 
Somers  would  not  submit  to.  His  friends 
in  the  Lords  assisted  him  in  forcing  the 
question  to  an  issue,  by  repeatedly  urging 
the  Commons  to  name  a‘  day  for  bringing 
up  their  evidence  ;  and  at  last  when  these 
attempts  were  found  fruitless,  by  them¬ 
selves  naming  a  day,  on  which  the  Lords 
resolved  they  would  positively  proceed  to  a 
trial,  whether  the  prosecutors  should  appear 
or  not.  The  Commons,  either  affronted  at 
what  they  considered  a  discourtesy,  or 
perhaps  not  displeased  to  find  a  pretext  for 
abandoning  a  prosecution  which  was  sure  to 
be  unpopular,  resolved  not  to  attend  on  the 
day  appointed.  Accordingly  the  day  of 
trial  came ;  the  Lord  High  Steward’s 
Court  was  convened  with  all  due  solemnity ; 
the  judges  took  their  places,  the  audience 
thronged  the  hall,  and  the  accused  answered 
to  his  name:  and  then,  no  one  appearing 
to  prosecute,  the  Lords  pronounced  by  a 
majority  of  56  to  31,  “That  John  Lord 
Somers  be  acquitted  of  the  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  against  him  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  things  therein 
contained,  and  that  the  said  impeachment 
be  dismissed.” 

A  calm  review  of  the  proceedings  con¬ 
nected  with  this  singular  impeachment 
must  satisfy  any  impartial  mind,  we  think, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  Somers  in  this  affair  of  the  treaty, 
the  impeachment  of  him  was  a  mere  out¬ 
break  of  party  violence  ;  that  the  advocates 
of  it  were  precisely  those  whose  principles 
most  inclined  them  to  look  leniently  on 
conduct  which  was  only  faulty  so  far  as  it 
savored  of  undue  deference  to  the  crown  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  Somers’s  error  in  this 
particular  case,  but  that  great  error  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ultra  Tories — his  share  in  the 
bringing  over  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — which 
was  the  true  ground  of  this  attack  on  him. 
Party-spirit  was  then  at  a  height  now 
scarcely  credible ;  but  the  Tories  them¬ 
selves  were  before  long  ashamed  of  having 
persecuted  this  great  man. 

During  the  remainder  of  William’s  reign, 
and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Anne,  Somers 
saw  himself  excluded  from  favor,  and  his 
personal  enemies,  Godolphin  and  Marl¬ 
borough,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  finding  the  administration  gradually 
conforming  itself  more  and  more  to  the  old 
Whig  principles,  of  which  he  himself  was 
so  consistent  an  adherent,  and  finding  it  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  Tories  under  Bolingbroke  and 
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Oxford,  Somers,  to  his  infinite  credit  in 
that  corrupt  age,  remained  a  steady  sup¬ 
porter  of  government. 

During  this  period,  Somers  acted  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  Parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  union 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  said,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  the 
negotiation  was  chiefly  conducted  by  him, 
and  that  to  his  prudence  and  sagacity  it 
mainly  owed  its  success. 

In  the  autumn  of  1708,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  position  of  Lord  Somers,  by 
the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
The  prince,  for  some  reason  unknown, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Somers  ; 
and  in  spite  of  that  abstinence  from  poli¬ 
tical  interference  which  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  the  prince’s  chief  virtue,  his  feel¬ 
ing  was  so  far  manifested  as  to  keep  Lord 
Somers  out  of  office  during  his  lifetime. 
Upon  his  death,  the  latter  was  made  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  holding  this  post,  the  Whigs 
were  in  their  most  flourishing  state,  Marl¬ 
borough’s  victories  having  given  a  lustre  to 
their  administration,  which  for  awhile  com¬ 
pelled  the  queen  to  dissemble  her  partiality 
for  their  adversaries.  According  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Anne  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  Harley  or  Bolingbroke  to 
play  upon  Somers’s  ambition,  with  the  hope, 
apparently,  of  winning  him  over  to  the 
Tories. 

“  I  remember,”  says  the  duchess,  “  to  have 
been  at  several  of  Lord  Somers’  conversations 
with  Queen  Anne,  to  fill  out  their  tea,  and  wash 
their  cups.  ’Tis  certain  that  as  soon  as  he  got 
into  his  post,  to  obtain  which  I  so  often  urged  the 
Queen,  he  made  his  court  to  Abigail  [Mrs.  Ma- 
sham],  and  very  seldom  came  to  me ;  and  it  is 
true  that  Lord  Oxford  and  St.  John  used  to  laugh 
in  their  cups — which  came  out  by  Lord  Devon¬ 
shire — that  they  had  instructed  the  Queen  to  be¬ 
have  so  as  to  make  Lord  Somers  think  he  should 
be  her  chief  minister.  She  could  act  a  part  very 
well  when  her  lesson  was  given  her;  and  in  a 
little  time  it  appeared  very  plain  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Grodolphin,  that  Somers 
thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  to  flatter  the  Queen, 
and  went  to  her  personally  in  private.” — Camp.,  p. 
203. 

But  any  expectation  of  detaching  Somers 
from  the  Whigs  must  have  been  founded  on 
an  ignorance  of  his  character.  He  adhered 
to  his  opinions  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  with  a  constancy  which  no  mo¬ 
tives  of  personal  ambition  or  interest  could 
shake.  When  the  people  grew  tired  of 


war,  and  the  clamor  for  peace  brought  in 
the  Tories,  Somers  went  into  opposition, 
and  continued  so  till  Queen  Anne’s  death. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  reign,  his  health 
and  mental  faculties  became  gradually  un¬ 
dermined  ;  and,  though  he  took  a  part,  as 
a  privy  councillor,  in  welcoming  George  I., 
he  was  no  longer  fit  for  public  life.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  reduced 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  torpor  and  lethar¬ 
gy,  which  was  terminated  by  a  fit  of  apo¬ 
plexy  on  the  26th  April,  1716,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Lord  Somers  has  been 
drawn  by  so  many  skilful  hands,  that  it 
would  seem  equally  needless  and  presump¬ 
tuous  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Its  distin¬ 
guishing  property  was  dignity, — a  dignity 
arising  from  self-respect,  and  inspiring 
respect  in  others, — a  dignity  which  made 
him  shun,  as  beneath  himself,  the  applauses 
of  men  who  could  not  appreciate  him, — 
which  kept  him  clear  of  every  action  and 
thought  that  was  dishonorable, — guarded 
him  alike  from  precipitancy  in  forming  or 
announcing  his  convictions,  and  from  light¬ 
ness  in  abandoning  them ;  and  held  him 
forth  to  his  contemporaries,  in  an  age  when 
public  virtue  was  rare  indeed,  a  spectacle 
of  pure  unsullied  integrity.  To  this  he 
joined  all  the  amenities  which  gain  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  make  the  happiness  of 
private  life.  Neither  the  cares  of  law  nor 
statesmanship  could  extinguish  his  taste 
for  elegant  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Ha 
was  a  liberal  and  a  discerning  patron.  It 
is  to  him  that  Addison  owed  the  leisure  and 
competency  which  enabled  him  to  write  the 
“  Spectator,”  and  to  pronounce  that  post¬ 
humous  eulogy  of  his  benefactor,  which 
will  preserve  his  memory  as  long  as  the 
English  language  shall  exist,  and  in  the 
words  of  which  we  may  here  conclude : 

“  He  had  worn  himself  out  in  his  application 
to  such  studies  as  made  him  useful  or  ornamental 
to  the  world,  in  concerting  schemes  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  country,  and  in  prosecuting  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  were  necessary  for  making  those  schemes 
etfectual ;  but  all  this  was  done  with  a  view  to 
the  public  good  that  should  arise  of  these  generous 
endeavors,  and  not  of  the  fame  that  should  accrue 
to  himself.  Let  the  reputation  of  the  action  fall 
where  it  would,  so  his  country  reaped  the  benefit 
of  it,  he  was  satisfied.  As  this  turn  of  mind 
threw  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  oppositions  of 
envy  and  competition,  it  enabled  him  to  gain  the 
most  vain  and  impracticable  into  his  designs,  and 
to  bring  about  several  great  events  for  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  the  puolic  which  must  have  died 
in  the  birth  had  he  been  as  desilous  of  appearing 
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beneticiai  to  mankind  as  of  being  bo.  His  life 
was  in  every  part  of  it .  set  off  with  that  graceful 
modesty  and  reserve,  which  made  his  virtues  more 
beautiful  the  more  they  were  cast  in  such  agree¬ 
able  shades.  His  great  humanity  appeared  in  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  his  conversation  ;  you 
found  it  in  the  benevolence  of  his  aspect,  the  com¬ 
placency  of  his  behavior,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  His  great  application  to  the  severer  studies 
of  the  law  had  not  infected  his  temper  with  any¬ 
thing  positive  or  litigious ;  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points,  to  triumph 
in  the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  or  to  be 
supercilious  on  the  side  of  truth.  He  joined  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  good  breeding  to  the  greatest 


strength  of  reason.  By  approving  the  sentiments 
of  a  jKjrson  with  whom  he  conversed,  in  such  par¬ 
ticulars  as  were  just,  he  won  him  over  from  those 
points  in  which  he  was  mistaken ;  and  had  so 
agreeable  a  w'ay  of  conveying  knowledge,  that 
whoever  conferred  with  him  grew  the  wiser, 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  been  instructed. 
His  principles  were  founded  in  reason  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  virtue,  and,  therefore,  did  not  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  resentment.  His 
notions  w’ere  no  less  steady  and  unshaken,  than 
just  and  upright.  In  a  word,  he  concluded  his 
course  among  the  same  well-chosen  friendships  and 
alliances  with  which  he  began  it.” — “  Freeholder  ” 
No.  39. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

PART  IV. - CONCLUSION. 


Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne  of  France,  that  sagacious 
sovereign,  desiring  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  national  amity  with  Britain  ;  and  feel¬ 
ing,  moreover,  that  France,  emerging  from 
a  great  internal  political  convulsion,  with  a 
throne  unsupported  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past  or  the  right  of  legitimacy,  had  need  of 
support  from  foreign  alliance,  and  could 
look  nowhere  at  that  moment  for  such  aid 
and  countenance  so  naturally  as  to  Britain, 
the  first  of  the  European  States  which  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Revolution  of  the  Barri¬ 
cades,  ardently  wished  to  send  to  London, 
as  his  representative,  a  diplomatist  distin¬ 
guished  at  once  by  great  ability,  by  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  the  British  alliance,  and  by 
tbe  respect  which  illustrious  descent  is  so 
sure  to  obtain  from  the  British  aristocracy. 
With  these  views  his  choice  fell  on  Talley¬ 
rand.  On  the  4th  September,  1830,  he 
accordingly  submitted  to  the  council  of  his 
ministers,  assembled  in  the  Tuileries,  the 
question  of  nominating  his  highness  the 
Prince  Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  at  Lon¬ 
don.  This  proposition  instantly  met  seri¬ 
ous  opposition  in  the  cabinet :  M.  Lafitte 
declared  that  such  a  choice  would,  in  his 
opini(m,  be  attended  with  considerable  daq- 
ger,  inasmuch  as  it  would  he  extremely  un¬ 
popular.  This  opinion  was  still  more 
warmly  espoused  by  M.  Dupont  (do 
PEure).  Count  Mole,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  always  leaned  to  a  Russian  rather 
than  an  English  alliance,  opposed  such  a 


nomination  as  contrary  to  the  policy  which 
he  considered  it  the  interest  of  France  to 
adopt.  M.  Bigiion  concurred  with  the 
other  ministers  in  disapproving  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  Finding  such  to  be  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  tbe  cabinet,  the  king  put 
an  end  to  the  conference. 

The  following  day  Talleyrand  dined  with 
|M.  I.afitte.  I  thank  you,”  said  he,  to 
I  the  minister,  “  for  the  compliments  you 
paid  me  yesterday  at  tbe  chateau.  I  know 
all :  the  king  has  related  it  to  me.”  “  You 
are  aware,  then,”  replied  Lafitte,  “  of  the 
terms  in  which  I  spoke  of  your  capacity.” 
“  Let  that  pass,”  rejoined  Talleyrand. 
“  1  added,”  continued  Lafitte,  “  that  I 
believed  you  to  be  incapable  of  violating 
your  word.”  ‘‘  That,”  resumed  Talley¬ 
rand,  “  is  what  I  meant  to  thank  you  for.” 
“  It  is  quite  true,  however,”  observed  La¬ 
fitte,  “  that  I  also  spoke  of  your  unpopu¬ 
larity.”  Talleyrand  smiled,  and  was  si¬ 
lent.  In  a  few  hours  afterwards  Lafitte 
learned  from  the  mouth  of  the  king  that 
Talleyrand  was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  cases  in 
which  Louis  Philippe  showed  that  determi¬ 
nation  to  interfere  personally  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  which  has  since  rendered  his 
reign  so  remarkable,  and  excited  such  lively 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  advocates 
for  constitutional  government,  who  regard 
the  Royal  irresponsibility,  and  the  absti¬ 
nence  of  the  sovereign  from  personal  inter- 
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ference  in  the  administration  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  business  of  the  state,  as  correlative 
principles. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  produced  a  live¬ 
ly  sensation  in  England  ;  and  his  known 
inclinations  in  favor  of  an  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  gave  rise  to  the  most 
favorable  anticipations  among  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
looked  forward  to  the  inestimable  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  continuance  of  the  general  peace. 

On  being  presented  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  Talleyrand  delivered  an  address  to 
the  following  effect : — 

‘*SiRE — Of  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  my 
great  a^e  has  exposed  me— of  all  the  various  situ¬ 
ations  into  which  the  last  forty  years,  so  fruitful 
in  extraordinary  events,  have  seen  me  thrown, 
none  have  so  entirely  satisfied  my  wishes  as  that 
appointment  which  has  brought  me  once  more  to 
this  happy  country.  .  .  .  Common  principle? 

draw  more  and  more  closely  together  these  two 
great  nations.  England,  like  France,  repudiates  the 
principle  of  intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  nations ;  and  as  the  ambassador  of  a  royalty 
unanimously  elected  by  a  great  people,  I  feel  my¬ 
self  at  ease  upon  a  land  of  heedom,  near  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick.” 

His  first  efforts  in  his  new  capacity  were 
directed  to  reproduce  and  realize  the  de¬ 
signs  which,  under  less  auspicious  circum¬ 
stances,  he  had  urged  upon  the  British 
Government  in  1792.  More  successful  at  the 
close  than  in  the  opening  of  his  long  career, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  into  a  friendly  al¬ 
liance  two  nations  which  rival  pretensions 
had  so  long  separated,  but  which  he  con¬ 
tended  analogous  institutions  and  common 
foreign  interests  ought  to  combine.  The 
cabinets  of  Europe,  seeing  this  aged  and 
profound  diplomatist,  whose  sagacity,  en¬ 
larged  by  vast  experience,  and  whose  unva¬ 
rying  moderation,  they  so  well  knew,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Revolution  at  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  courts, 
felt  a  stronger  faith  in  the  stability  of  its 
results,  and  a  more  favorable  disposition  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  to  treat  on  practicable  terms  with  the 
new  government.  Placed  by  the  ascenden¬ 
cy  of  his  renown  and  his  talent  at  the  head 
of  the  conference  of  London,  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  powers  to 
the  dissolution  of  that  union  between  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland,  which  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  1814,  and  in  procuring  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
which  thenceforth  would  cover,  instead  of 


menacing  the  northern  frontier  of  France. 
This  object  being  attained,  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  finished  his  mission,  and  consummated 
his  work  by  signing  the  treaty  of  quadruple 
alliance,  which  united  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  a  common  league 
in  favor  of  peninsular  civilization,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  league  of  the  west  to  that  of  the 
north,  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

He  then  finally  retired  from  public  life. 
He  desired  that  between  this  world  and  the 
next  a  short  season  for  reflection  and  repose 
should  intervene.  Nevertheless,  one  event 
was  destined  to  draw  him  again  from  his 
retirement.  The  flame  which  was  sinking 
in  the  socket  was  still  to  give  an  expiring 
flicker.  His  friend  and  contemporary,  the 
learned  though  unobtrusive  Count  Reinhart, 
preceded  him  to  the  tomb,  at  an  advanced 
age.  They  had  often  met  and  co-operated 
in  their  long  and  eventful  career.  They 
had  witnessed  the  same  political  convul¬ 
sions,  the  same  succession  of  revolutions ; 
and  the  departure  of  the  one  from  the  stage 
of  life  was  a  knell  which  foreboded  the 
speedy  exit  of  the  other.  Both  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  It  is  the 
custom  of  that  body,  on  the  decease  of  any 
of  its  more  eminent  members,  to  cause  an 
I  eloge  to  be  delivered  by  sotoe  one,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  among  the  survivors.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  conceived  a  wish  to  offer  this  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
friend,  and  the  Academy  hailed  with  un¬ 
mingled  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  for  the  last  time  that  voice  which  had 
so  often  persuaded  sovereigns,  and  of  behold¬ 
ing  that  venerable  visage,  the  indications 
of  whose  lineaments  so  often  harbingered 
the  fate  of  nations.  The  aged  diplomate 
himself  was  also  moved  to  this  proceeding 
from  the  desire  to  bring  to  a  final  close,  in 
the  peaceful  sanctuary  of  science,  an  exist¬ 
ence  which  had  been  chequered  by  events  so 
extraordinary,  and  agitated  by  revolutions 
for  which  history  affords  no  parallel. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  March,  1838,  the 
meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held,  at  which 
it  had  been  announced  that  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  would  personally  deliver  the  academic 
eloge  on  his  deceased  friend,  M.  do  Rein¬ 
hart.  It  was  known  that  this  would  bo  the 
last  public  appearance  of  the  venerable 
statesman  and  diplomatist.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  excitement  among  all  the  more 
elevated  and  enlightened  classes  which  this 
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event  produced.  The  meeting  'assumed  all 
the  external  appearances  of  a  solemnity. 
Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  hall 
was  completely  filled.  Every  space  where 
an  individual  could  stand  or  sit  was  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  elite  of  the  high  and  the 
gifted  were  there.  The  most  elevated  ofii- 
cial  functionaries^  those  most  renowned  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts  ;  the  nota¬ 
bilities  of  foreign  countries,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  were  all  as¬ 
sembled,  expressing  in  their  countenances 
intense  interest.  Among  this  multitude 
our  eye  successively  rested  on  the  well- 
known  features  of  MM.  Royer  Collard, 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Villcmain,  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  de  Bassano,  Lemercier, 
Fauriel,  Mole,  de  Montalivet,  de  St.  Au- 
laire,  deBarante,  de  Jaucourt,de  Flahault, 
Bertin  de  Vaux,  de  Noailles,  de  Valencay, 
Princes  Esterhazy  and  d’Aremberg,  &c. 

When  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  old  wreck  of  all  the  Revolutions 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Mignet, 
the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 
He  took  a  seat  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  facing  the  President.  He  was  costum¬ 
ed  and  coifFed  as  a  high  noble  of  the  ancien 
regime,  exhibiting  to  the  attentive  eyes  of 
the  numerous  auditory  that  impassible  se¬ 
renity  of  look  that  no  catastrophe  was  ever 
able  to  discompose.  With  a  firm  and  clear 
voice,  and  perfect  articulation,  he  read  an 
elegant  discourse,  in  which  he  noticed  the 
various  public  functions  which  his  late 
friend  had  fulfilled,  and  the  eminent  abili¬ 
ties  he  displayed.  This  gave  occasion  for 
general  reflections  on  the  qualities  necessary 
to  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  every 
order  and  class  of  diplomatist,  from  a  con¬ 
sul  upwards.  M.  Reinhart  had  in  early 
life,  like  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself,  studied 
theology.  This  afforded  an  occasion  for 
some  curious  reflections  on  the  benefit  which 
a  statesman  and  diplomatist  must  derive 
from  the  early  discipline  of  an  ecclesiastical 
education.  In  illustration  of  these  views, 
he  adduced  the  examples  of  Cardinal  Chan¬ 
cellor  Duprat,  Cardinal  d’Ossat,  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,  and  M.  de  Lyonne. 

Observing  on  the  qualities  displayed  by 
M.  de  Reinhart,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand  said — 

“  A  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ought  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  sort  of  instinct  which  shall  warn 
him  against  compromising  himself  before  serious 
discussion.  He  must  have  the  faculty  of  appearing 
frank  and  open  when  he  is  really  impenetrable ;  of 
maintaining  the  most  absolute  reserve  with  the 
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manner  of  the  most  complete  abandon.  He  must 
display  his  ability  even  in  the  selection  of  bis 
amusements.  His  conversation  must  be  simple  and 
varied :  his  remarks  unexpected,  but  still  natural 
and  naive.  In  a  word,  he  must  notallow  himself, 
for  one  moment,  day  or  night,  to  forget  that  he  is 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

“  Nevertheless,  all  these  qualities,  however 
rare  they  may  be,  can  avail  nothing,  if  good  faith 
do  not  give  them  the  support  of  which  they  stand 
in  need.  I  desire  to  insist  the  more  on  this,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  a  prejudice  which  generally  prevails. 
No  !  Diplomacy  is  not  a  science  of  duplicity.  If 
good  faith  be  necessary  anywhere,  it  is  eminently 
so  in  political  transactions,  because  it  alone  can 
render  them  solid  and  durable.  Stratagem  is  often 
confounded  with  reserve.  Good  faith  can  never 
permit  the  one,  but  it  fully  warrants  the  other. 
Reserve  is  even  to  be  the  more  recommended,  be¬ 
cause  instead  of  destroying,  it  augments  confidence. 

“  Ruled  by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country, 
and  by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  sovereign — by 
the  love  of  that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  order 
and  on  the  rights  of  all — a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  is  thus  qualified  to  fill  his  office,  is 
placed  in  the  finest  position  to  which  an  elevated 
mind  can  aspire.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  M. 
Droz,  the  President,  expressed  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand  with  much  dignity  and  grace 
the  thanks  of  the  Academy,  and  the  octoge¬ 
narian  retired  loaded  with  the  felicitations 
of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  his  audi¬ 
tory. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  such 
was  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  wit,  that  his  friends  had  no 
apprehension  of  the  near  approach  of  his 
departure  from  this  world.  It  was  about 
two  months  after  this  memorable  meeting 
of  the  Academy,  that  he  felt  the  sudden  at¬ 
tack  of  the  malady  which  was  destined  to 
bring  his  mortal  life  to  a  speedy  close.  He 
bore,  with  a  tranquil  resignation  and  firm 
courage,  which  never  deserted  him,  the  ago¬ 
ny  of  several  cruelly  painful  operations. 

During  this  illness,  which  was  destined 
to  close  his  mortal  career,  the  mind  of  the 
great  statesman  and  diplomate  continually 
reverted  to  the  past,  and  his  tenacious  me¬ 
mory  evolved  before  him  the  several  events 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  in  most  of 
which  he  had  borne  a  distinguished  part. 
His  nights,  often  sleepless  from  bodily  suf¬ 
fering,  were  occupied  with  these  medita¬ 
tions.  A  paper  was  found  on  his  table  one 
morning,  on  which  he  had  written,  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  such  lines  as  these : — 

“  Behold  eighty-three  years  past  away  ’ 
What  cares  ! — what  agitation  !— what  anx¬ 
ieties  ! — what  ill-will ! — what  sad  complica¬ 
tions  ! — and  all  without  other  result,  ex- 
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cept  great  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  and  a 
profound  sentiment  of  discouragement  with 
regard  to  the  future,  and  disgust  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  past!” 

For  three  months,  he  had  been  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  the  Abbe  Dupan- 
loup,  with  whom  he  conversed  daily  on  the 
subject  of  religion-  This  was  not  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  moment,  prompted  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  or  induced  by  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  age  and  the  prostration  of  bodily  in¬ 
disposition — it  was  a  step  he  had  long  con¬ 
templated.  On  the  occasion  of  delivering 
his  elogc  of  Count  Reinhart,  ho  was  heard 
to  say,  as  he  left  the  hall,  ‘‘  I  have  still 
one  duty  to  perform,  and  1  will  do  it.” — 
(J’ai  quelque  chose  h  faire  et  je  le  ferai.”) 
That  duty  was  his  re-cstablishment  in  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
decided  on  doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  at 
such  a  moment,  and  surrounded  by  such 
circumstances  of  solemnity  as  would,  he 
imagined,  render  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  question  hs  sincerity  and  good  faith,  or 
to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  motive  than  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  of  the  truth  and  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  gave  so  solemn 
an  assent. 

It  has  been  said,  but  without  any  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds,  that  the  attention  of  Talley¬ 
rand  to  religious  subjects  was  first  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  daughter  of  his 
niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  a  child  to 
whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  go¬ 
ing  to  her  first  communion — an  occasion 
which,  among  Roman  Catholics,  is  always 
regarded  as  one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  state  of  mind 
likely  to  precede  his  departure  from  this 
life,  he  may  have  been  more  touched  with 
such  an  object,  than  if  it  had  passed  before 
him  amidst  the  active  and  busy  scenes  in 
which  he  had  been  habitually  engaged. 
But  that  such  an  incident  could  produce,  in 
a  mind  like  that  of  Talleyrand’s,  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it,  is  a  supposition  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  so  conspicuous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  be  entertained  by 
any  serious  writer. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination 
which  he  had  taken,  and  to  which  he  alluded 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  he  waited  until  he  became  sensible  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  moment  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  life — a  moment  at  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  universal  sentiments  of  man¬ 
kind,  a  declaration  of  any  kind  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  assuming  the  most  solemn  charac¬ 
ter,  and  however  made,  as  being  more 


than  equivalent  to  an  oath  formally  taken 
before  any  earthly  tribunal.  Talleyrand 
directed  a  few  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
to  be  called  round  his  bed,  and  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  that  of  his  domestic  attendants, 
solemnly  signed  two  documents,  which  ho 
had  previously  written.  One  was  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  principles  which  had  guided 
him  in  his  political  career  ;  and  the  other 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  declaring  his  faith  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  apd  express¬ 
ing  repentance  for  certain  acts  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  life,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  declaration  of  his  principles  was 
also  annexed  to  his  will,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in 
the  presence  of  his  family.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  this  declaration  : 

That  in  all  his  public  conduct  he  was 
guided  by  a  preference  of  the  interests  of 
France  to  all  other  things,  and  to  all  per¬ 
sonal  considerations. 

That  he  maintained  invariably  that  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne,  not 
by  any  acknowledgment  of  any  hereditary 
right,  but  because  it  was  deemed  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which,  in  the  circumstances  then 
existing,  was  most  beneficial  for  France  ; — 
that  he  had  declared  this  to  Louis  XV  ill. 
and  to  his  family,  and  had  earnestly  coun¬ 
selled  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  liberal 
policy  in  accordance  with  such  a  principle  ; 
that  he  denies  ever  having  betrayed  Xapo- 
leon  ;  he  abandoned  him  only  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be 
at  once  attached  to  him  and  to  France  ; 
and  that  even  then  he  did  not  leave  him 
without  the  most  lively  grief,  seeing  that  be 
owed  to  him  almost  his  whole  fortune.  He 
enjoined  his  heirs  never  to  forget  this ;  to 
repeat  it  to  their  children,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  and  to  let  it  go  down  from 
generation  to  generation — that  if  ever  one 
of  the  name  of  Talleyrand  witnessed  one  of 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  in  need,  they  must 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  them. 

To  those  who  reproach  him  with  having 
successively  served  all  governments,  he  re¬ 
plies  that  he  had  no  scruple  in  doing  so  ; 
that  he  acted  so  because  he  considered, 
that  in  whatever  situation  the  country 
might  be  placed,  it  was  always  his  duty  to 
render  it  his  services  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power,  and  that,  according  to  hm 
judgment,  such  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen. 

The  letter  to  the  pope  was  an  explicit 
acceptation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
in  which  he  was  prepared  to  die. 
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These  documents  were  signed  by  him  on 
the  day  of  the  16th  May,  in  the  presence  of 
eight  witnesses,  among  whom  were,  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  M.  Royer  Collard,  the 
Count  St.  Aulaire,  the  Baron  de  Barante, 
Dr.  Cruveilheir,  and  the  Abbe  Dupanloup. 

The  Abbe  Dupanloup  had  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  presented  to  him  his  own  copy  of 
Bossuet’s  Journie  du  Chretien.  On  the 
table  in  his  room  this  volume  was  observed, 
•  on  this  occasion,  to  lie  open  at  the  page 
bearing  the  heading,  “  le  Chretien  prepare 
sa  derniere  confession  avant  de  viourir.^'* 

In  the  course  of  that  evening  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  the  king  had  come  in 
person  to  visit  him.  Touched  with  this 
mark  of  respect,  he  observed — “  C’estle  plus 
grand  honneur  qu’ait  jamais  re^u  ma  mai- 
son.” — (“This  is  the  greatest  honor  tliat 
ever  has  been  conferred  on  my  house.”) 

A  circumstance  has  been  related  of  this 
interview,  and  repeated  not  only  in  the  less 
serious  productions  of  the  hour,  in  which 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  accuracy  is  not 
expected,  because  it  is  not  always  possible, 
but  in  the  pages  of  a  work  pretending  to  the 
severe  character  of  history,  and  where  a 
flagrant  violation  of  truth  is  inexcusable. 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  Histoirede  Dix  Tins, 
says,  in  recording  the  death  of  Talleyrand, 
and  the  visit  of  Louis  Philippe — 

It  is  related  and  repeated  even  by  ecclesiastics 
themselves,  that  the  king  having  asked  M.  Talley¬ 
rand  if  he  suffered  pain,  the  dying  diplomate  repli¬ 
ed,  ‘  Oui,  comme  un  damne,’  on  which  Louis 
Philippe  let  fall,  in  a  low  voice,  the  word — 
‘Deja!’” 

An  unanswerable  proof  can  bo  given  of 
the  utter  falsehood  of  this  anecdote,  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  ought  not 
to  have  been  ignorant.  It  is  well  known 
to  every  one  conversant  with  French  me¬ 
moirs,  that  the  anecdote,  if  it  ever  had 
truth  in  relation  to  any  one,  is  of  a  much 
older  date  than  that  of  the  death  of  Talley¬ 
rand.  It  was  first,  we  believe,  related  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who,  complaining  to  his 
physician  of  the  pain  he  suffered  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  illness,  exclaimed,  “  Ah  !  Je  sens  les 
tourmens  d’Enfer.”  To  which  the  physi¬ 
cian  is  reported  to  have  replied,  “  Deja, 
monseigneur  ?”  The  story,  however,  of 
whomsoever  it  be  told,  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable,  and  most  unfitly  admitted  into 
an  historical  work. 

On  the  following  day,  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution  became  unequivo¬ 
cal,  mortification  extending  to  the  more 


vital  regions.  The  last  rites  of  the  Church 
were  solemnly  administered.  He  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  The  prayers  for  the  dying  were 
recited  at  his  bed,  in  which  he  joined  with 
much  apparent  fervor.  When  tho«e  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  patron  saints,  Charles  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan,  and  Maurice,  the  martyrs, 
were  said,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  in  a  fee¬ 
ble  voice — 

Aycz  pitie  de  moi !” 

At  four  o’clock,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
called  at  the  hotel  to  inquire  after  him,  and 
on  hearing  of  his  expected  decease,  he  ob¬ 
served — 

“  Pour  M.  de  Talleyrand  jc  donnerais 
ma  vie.” 

The  Abbe  Dupanloup  repeated  this  to 
Talleyrand,  who,  unable  to  resist  his  dis¬ 
position  to  utter  a  mot,  replied — 

“  Monscigneur  I’Archeveque  aurait  un 
meilleur  usage  a  en  faire.”  (My  Lord 
the  Archbishop  has  a  better  use  to  make  of 
his  life.)  And  heaving  a  sigh,^expired,  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
May,  1838,  having  lived  eighty-four  years 
and  three  months. 

By  his  will,  which  bears  date  in  1836, 
he  left  his  niece,  the  Duchess  de  Dino,  his 
residuary  legatee.  Legacies  were  left  to 
his  grand-nephew,  the  Duke  of  Valen^ay. 
This  document  is  all  in  his  own  hand-writ¬ 
ing,  and  bears  annexed  to  it  the  declaration 
of  political  principles  already  mentioned. 
His  memoirs,  written  by  himself,  are  de¬ 
posited  in  England,  and  his  family  are 
prohibited  from  publishing  them  until  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  that  is,  until  the  year 
1868.  All  publications  pretending  to  be 
memoirs  of  him  are  to  be  disavowed  by  his 
family  and  representatives.  The  will  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  declaration  that  he  dies  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  directions  that  his 
remains  shall  be  interred  at  the  scat  of  his 
family  at  Valen9ay. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  22d  May, 
with  great  pomp.  The  troops  of  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Paris  preceded  and  followed  the 
cortege  en  grand  tenuc.  The  peers,  depu¬ 
ties,  the  principal  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  the  most  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute,  and  those  most  eminent 
generally  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  formed  the  solemn  procession.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  Pasquier,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Marshal 
Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  Count  Mole. 

The  titles  and  orders  borne  by  Prince 
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Talleyrand  were  as  follows: — he  was  Prince 
of  Beneventum,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Esprit,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  France,  also  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  St.  Stephen 
(Hungary),  the  Elephant  (Denmark), 
Charles  III.  (Spain),  St.  Sauveur  (Greece), 
the  Sun  (Persia),  of  the  Conception  (Por¬ 
tugal),  of  the  Black  Eagle  (Prussia),  of 
St.  Andre  (Russia),  of  the  Crown  (Sax¬ 
ony),  and  of  St.  Joseph  (Tuscany).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  Vice-Grand  Elector  and  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  France  under  the  Empire 
and  the  Restoration. 

Since  the  decease  of  M.  Talleyrand  nu¬ 
merous  publications  have  issued  from  the 
press,  professing  to  contain  authentic  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  private  life.  These  have  been 
all,  without  exception,  miserable  composi¬ 
tions,  got  up  as  booksellers’  speculations, 
merely  for  sale,  and  are  utterly  undeserving 
of  credit  or  aflention.  Among  these  is  one 
under  the  title  “  Memoires  tiris  des  papiers 
de  M,  de  Talleyrand,^^  the  work  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  countess,  but  bearing  rather  the 
marks  of  the  style  and  inforination  of  a 
grisette.  There  is  another  work,  in  four 
volumes,  which,  although  more  or  less  dis¬ 
figured  by  recitals  of  a  false  and  scandalous 
nature,  has  nevertheless  marks  of  better 
information  and  more  correct  taste.  In  a 
variety  of  contemporary  periodical  works, 
as  well  as  in  the  journals,  anecdotes  and 
mots  ascribed  to  him  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  given  ;  but  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  apocryphal,  and  many  of  them  arejeux 
d'esprit  which  have  been  related  of  others 
at  remote  periods,  and,  like  that  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  work  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  unearthed  for  the  occasion  of  being 
connected  with  the  name  of  Talleyrand. 

The  mots  of  Talleyrand  were  celebrated, 
and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  his  character.  His  conver¬ 
sation  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the 
profound  knowledge  of  human  character 
which  it  displayed,  but  for  the  polished  lan¬ 
guage  and  exquisite  wit  in  which  that 
knowledge  was  imparted.  The  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  and  the  various  and  extensive 
circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved,  suppli¬ 
ed  him  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote, 
which  he  narrated  in  the  happiest  terms. 
Without  possessing  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
his  language  was  highly  picturesque,  and 
derived  great  force  from  its  condensed  style. 


No  one  could  put  more  meaning  into  a 
given  number  of  words.  It  has  been  well 
said  of  this  extraordinary  man,  by  one* 
who  knew  him  long  and  intimately,  and 
whom  we  have  many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the 
salons  of  London,  seen  enjoying  his  exqui¬ 
site  conversation,  that  although  he  was  so 
“  simple  and  natural,  yet  he  abounded  in 
the  most  sudden  and  unexpected  turns,  full 
of  point,  yet  evidently  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  more  absolutely 
to  the  purpose  than  if  they  had  been  the 
labored  effort  of  a  day’s  reflection — a  single* 
word  often  performing  the  oflice  of  sen¬ 
tences,  nay,  a  tone  not  unfrequently  render¬ 
ing  many  words  superfluous — always  the 
phrase  most  perfectly  suitable  selected,  and 
its  place  most  happily  chosen.  All  this  is 
literally  correct,  and  no  picture  of  fancy, 
but  a  mere  abridgment  and  transcript  of 
the  marvellous  original ;  and  yet  it  falls 
very  short  of  conveying  its  lineaments, 
and  fails  still  more  to  render  its  color¬ 
ing  and  its  shades ;  for  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  gaiety  of  manner  which  had  the 
mirthful  aspect  of  good  humor,  even  on  the 
eve  or  on  the  morrow  of  some  flash  in  which 
his  witty  raillery  had  wrapped  a  subject  or 
a  person  in  ridicule,  or  of  some  torrent 
in  which  his  satire  had  descended  instan¬ 
taneous  but  destructive ;  there  was  an 
archness  of  malice  when  more  than  ordinary 
execution  must  be  done,  that  defied  the 
pencil  of  the  describer,  as  it  did  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  imitator ;  there  were  manners 
the  most  perfect  in  ease,  in  grace,  in  flexi¬ 
bility  ;  there  was  the  voice  of  singular 
depth  and  modulation,  and  the  countenance 
alike  fitted  to  express  earnest  respect,  un¬ 
ostentatious  contempt,  and  bland  compla¬ 
cency  ;  and  all  this  must  really  have  been 
witnessed  to  be  accurately  understood. 
His  sayings — his  mots,  as  the  French  have 
it — are  renowned ;  but  these  alone  would 
convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  They  show,  indeed,  the  powers  of 
his  wit,  and  the  felicity  of  his  concise 
diction ;  but  they  have  a  peculiarity  of 
style,  such  that,  if  shown  without  a  name, 
no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to  whom  he  should 
attribute  them.  But  they  are  far  enough 
from  completing  the  sketch  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  have  never  heard  it.” 

Tallepand,  like  all  other  renowned  wits, 
has  had  the  misfortune  of  having  the  say¬ 
ings  of  innumerable  persons,  more  or  less 
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distinguished,  appropriated  to  him.  Yet  a 
few  which  have  admitted  authenticity  may 
be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  quality  of  his 
sarcasm. 

The  following,  given  by  Lord  Brougham, 
may  be  considered  as  authentic  : — 

Being  asked  if  a  certain  authoress,  whom 
he  had  long  since  known,  but  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  last  age,  was  not  “  un  peu 
ennuyeuse  ?” — “  Du  tout,”  said  he,  “  elle 
etait  parfaitemeiit  ennuyeuse.”  A  gentle¬ 
man  in  company  was  one  day  making  a 
somewhat  zealous  eulogy  of  his  motlier’s 
beauty,  dwelling  upon  the  topic  at  uncalled- 
for  length — he  himself  having  certainly  in¬ 
herited  no  portion  of  that  kind  under  the 
marriage  of  his  parents.  “  C’etait  done, 
monsieur,  votre  pere  qui  apparemment 
n’etait  pas  trop  bien,”  was  the  remark 
which  at  once  released  the  circle  from  the 
subject.  When  Madame  de  Stael  publish¬ 
ed  her  celebrated  novel  of  “  Dc/p/iinc,” 
she  was  supposed  to  have  painted  herself 
in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  and  M.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  in  that  of  an  elderly  lady,  who  is 
one  of  the  principal  characters.  “  On  me 
dit,”  said  he,  “  que  nous  sommes  tous  les 
deux  dans  votre  roman  deguises  en  femme.” 
Ralpieres,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Polish  Revolution,  having 
said,  “  Je  n’ai  fait  qu’une  mechancete  dans 
ma  vie.”  “  Et  quand  finira-t-elle  .?”  was 
M.  Talleyrand’s  reply.  “  Geneve  est 
ennuyeuse,  n’est-ce  pas  ?”  asked  a  friend. 
“  Surtout  quand  on  s’y  amuse,”  was  the 
answer.  “  Elle  est  insupportable  ”  (said 
he,  with  marked  emphasis,  of  one  well 
known  ;  but  as  if  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
to  take  off  something  of  what  he  had  laid 
on,  he  added),  “  Elle  n’a  que  ce  defaut 
la.”  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  the  only 
mot  that  ever  will  be  recorded  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  uttered  on  his  return  to  France, 
in  1814,  on  seeing,  like  our  Second  Charles, 
at  a  similar  reception,  that  the  adversaries 
of  his  family  had  disappeared — “  11  n’y  a 
qu’un  Fran9ais  de  plus.”  .  This  was  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Talle3rraud.  He  after¬ 
wards  proposed,  in  like  manner,  to  Charles’s 
successor,  that  the  foolish  freaks  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  should  be  visited  with 
this  Rescript  to  her  and  her  faction — Ma¬ 
dame,  il  n’y  a  plus  d’espoir  pour  vous,  vous 
serez  jugee,  condamnee,  et  graciee.” 

Considering  the  large  space  which  Tal¬ 
leyrand  fiUed  in  the  public  eye  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
accomplished  almost  nothing  in  either  of 


[Nov. 

the  two  characters  in  which  men  of  high 
intellectual  endowments  usually  excel.  He 
never  attained,  nor  even  sought  distinction, 
either  as  an  orator  or  as  an  author.  Of 
parliamentary  talent  he  had  none.  His 
works  in  literature  would  not  fill  a  volume 
as  large  as  that  which  the  reader  now  holds 
in  his  hand.  Few,  however,  as  are  the  writ¬ 
ings  which  he  has  left,  thhy  are  marked,  in  a 
conspicuous  manner,  by  the  qualities  which 
conferred  so  great  a  charm  on  his  conver¬ 
sation — a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
best  writers  of  his  country,  and  the  love  of 
the  most  refined  society,  with  the  most 
absolute  freedom  from  all  pedantry.  His 
description  of  an  American  backwoodsman 
has  been  cited  as  a  happy  specimen  of  his 
style.  “  Writers  of  a  less  severe  school,” 
observes  Lord  Brougham,  “  may  envy  its 
poetical  effect,  and,  perhaps,  learn  how 
possible  it  is  to  be  pointed  and  epigramma¬ 
tic  without  being  affected,  and  sentimental 
without  being  mawkish.” 

“  The  American  backwoodsman  is  interested  in 
nothing ;  every  sensible  idea  is  banished  from  him  ; 
these  branches  so  elegantly  thrown  by  nature,  a 
fine  foliage,  a  brilliant  hue  which  marks  one  part 
of  the  forest,  a  deeper  green  which  darkens  another 
— all  these  are  nothing  in  his  eye ;  he  has  no 
recollections  associated  with  anything  around  him  ; 
his  only  thought  is  the  number  of  strokes  of  his 
axe  which  are  necessary  to  level  this  or  that  tree. 
He  has  never  planted ;  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  that  process.  Were  he  to  plant  a  tree,  it 
never  could  bwome  an  object  of  gratification  to  him, 
because  he  could  not  live  to  cut  it  down.  He  lives 
only  to  destroy.  He  is  surrounded  by  destruction. 
Hence  every  place  is  good  for  him.  He  does  not 
love  the  field  where  he  has  'expended  his  labor, 
because  his  labor  is  merely  fatigue,  and  has  no 
pleasurable  sentiment  attached  to  it.  The  work 
of  his  hands  is  not  marked  by  the  progressive 
circumstances  of  growth,  so  interesting  to  the 
agriculturist.  He  does  not  watch  the  destiny  of 
what  he  produces.  He  knows  not  the  pleasures 
of  new  attempts;  and  if  in  surrendering  his  home 
he  do  not  leave  his  axe  behind  him,  he  leaves  no 
regrets  in  the  dwelling  in  which  he  may  have 
passed  years  of  his  life.”* 

*  “Le  Bucheron  Amcricain  ne  s’interesse  a 
rien ;  tout  idee  sensible  est  loin  de  lui ;  ces  branches 
si  elegamment  jetees  par  la  nature,  un  bean  feiiil- 
lage,  unecouleur  vive  qui  anime  une  partie  du  bois, 
un  vert  plus  fort  qui  en  assombrit  une  autre,  tout 
cela  n’est  rien;  il  n’a  de  souvenir  a  placer nulle 
part :  e’est  la  quantite  de  coups  de  hache  qu’il  taut 
qu’il  donne  TOur  abattre  un  arbre,  qui  est  son 
unique  idee,  il  n’a  point  plante :  il  n’en  sait  point 
les  plaisirs.  L’arbre  qu’il  planterait  n’est  bon  a 
rien  pour  lui,  car  jamais  il  ne  le  verra  assez  fort 
pour  qu’il  le  puisse  abattre :  e’est  de  detrnire  qui  le 
fait  vivre  et  il  detruit  partout :  aussi  tout  lieu  lui 
est  bon ;  il  ne  tient  pas  au  champ  ou  il  a  place  son 
travail,  pareeque  son  travail  n’est  que  de  la  fatigue  et 
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The  succession  of  governments  served  by 
M.  Talleyrand,  acknowledging  such  various 
and  discordant  principles ;  the  Directory, 
tke  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July ;  each  in 
its  turn  receiving  his  oath  of  fidelity,  have 
supplied  ground  for  the  most  serious  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  his  political 
integrity.  That  he  was  deeply  conscious  of 
having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
criticisms  of  history,  is  most  apparent  from 
the  apology  he  has  left  behind  him  annexed 
to  his  testament.  “  Qui  s^excuse  s^accuscy'^ 
is  an  adage  which  will  in  this  case  occur  to 
every  mind.  Yet  he  is  not  without  de¬ 
fenders  and  advocates,  who,  if  they  do  not 
explain  away  these  glaring  indications  of  a 
time-serving  spirit,  find  many  circumstances 
to  extenuate  the  unfavorable  inferences 
which  they  suggest. 

“  That  such  passages  in  the  life  of  Talleyrand, 
indicate  a  disposition  to  be  on  the  successful  side, 
without  any  very  nice  regard  to  its  real  merits,” 
says  Lord  Brougham,  “can  hardly  be  denied;  and 
when  facts  so  pregnant  with  evidence  are  before 
the  reader,  he  has  not  merely  materials  for  judging 
of  the  character  to  which  they  relate,  but  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  its  lineaments  presented  to 
his  view,  without  the  aid  of  the  historian’s  pencil 
to  trace  them.  But  the  just  discrimination  of  the 
historian  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  picture, 
both  by  filling  up  the  outline,  and  correcting  it 
where  harshly  drawn  from  imperfect  materials. 
Other  passages  of  his  life  may  be  brought  forward  ; 
explanations  may  be  given  of  doubtful  actions; 
apparent  inconsistencies  may  be  reconciled,  and 
charges  which  at  first  sight  seem  correctly  gathered 
from  the  facts,  may  be  aggravated,  extenuated,  or 
repelled,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  more  judicious 
view  of  the  whole  subject.  That  the  inferences 
fairly  deduced  from  M.  Talleyrand’s  life,  can  be 
wholly  countervailed  by  any  minuteness  of  exami¬ 
nation,  or  explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of 
comment,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert ;  yet  it  is 
only  doing  justice  to  comprise  in  our  estimate  of 
his  merits  some  things  not  usually  taken  into  the 
account  by  those  who  censure  his  conduct,  and 
who  pronounce  him — merely  upon  the  view  of 
his  having  borne  a  part  in  such  opposite  sj  stems 
of  policy,  and  acting  with  such  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  party — to  have  been  a  person  singular¬ 
ly  void  of  public  principle,  and  whose  individual 
interest  was  always  his  god.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  the 
estimates  which  may  be  made  of  the  moral 

u’aucune  id6e  douce  n*y  est  jointe.  Ce  qui  sort 
e  ses  mains  ne  pas.se  point  par  toutes  les  croissances 
si  attachantes  pour  le  cultivateur;  il  ne  suit  pas  la 
destince  de  ses  productions;  il  ne  connait  pas  le 
plaisir  des  nouvea  ux  essais,  et,  si  en  s’en  allant,  il 
n’oublie  pas  sa  hache,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  regrets  la 
oh  il  a  vecu  des  annees.” 


side  of  his  character,  it  can  scarcely  be 
credited  that  any  individual  could  be  found 
to  question  its  intellectual  superiority.  It 
requires  an  immoderate  amount  of  self¬ 
esteem  to  produce  the  courage  necessary  to 
give  expression  to  an  opinion  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  judgment  of  all  mankind, 
as  that  Talleyrand’s  was  a  low,  common¬ 
place,  vulgar  intellect,  incapable  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  political  complications  in 
which  he  was  himself  called  to  take  an 
active  part.  If  such  an  opinion  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  one  admitted  to  hold  a  high 
rank  in  politics  or  letters,  or  by  one  who, 
having  lived  long  and  mingled  much  in 
aflfairs,  could  be  supposed  to  possess  expe¬ 
rience  whereon  to  found  a  judgment,  it 
would  be  said  to  be  singular  and  eccentric. 
But  when  this  estimate  of  such  a  personage 
as  Talleyrand  proceeds  from  the  author  of 
the  “  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans,”  it  is  simply 
ridiculous.  When  Lord  Brougham  wrote 
what  follows,  he  had  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  presumption  to  which  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  may  sometimes  bo  carried ; 

“  If  the  integrity  of  this  famous  personage  be 
the  subject  of  unavoidable  controversy,  and  if  our 
opinion  of  it  must  of  necessity  be  clouded  with 
some  doubt,  and,  at  best,  be  difficult  satisfactorily 
to  fix— upon  the  talents  with  which  he  was  gifted, 
and  his  successful  cultivation  of  them,  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all,  and  our  view  of  them  is  un¬ 
clouded  and  clear.  His  capacity  was  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  enlarged.  Few  men  have  ever  been 
endowed  with  a  stronger  natural  understanding,  or 
have  given  it  a  more  diligent  culture,  with  a  view 
to  the  pursuits  in  w'hich  he  was  to  employ  it.  His 
singular  acuteness  could  at  once  pervade  every 
subject — his  clearness  of  perception  at  a  glance 
unravelled  all  complications,  and  presented  each 
matter  distinct  and  unencumbered — his  sound, 
plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow  got  rid  of  all  the 
husk,  and  pierced  immediately  to  the  kernel.  A 
cloud  of  words  was  wholly  thrown  away  upon 
him ;  he  cared  nothing  for  all  the  declamation  in 
the  world — ingenious  topics,  fine  comparisons, 
cases  in  point,  epigrammatic  sentences,  all  passed 
innocuous  over  his  head.  So  the  storms  of  pas¬ 
sion  blew  unheeded  past  one  whose  temper  nothing 
could  ruflfle,  and  whose  path  towards  his  object 
nothing  could  obstruct.  Il  was  a  lesson  and  a 
study,  as  well  as  a  marvel,  to  see  him  disconcert, 
with  a  look  of  his  keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of  his 
chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk  and  far-fetched 
and  fine-spun  argument  without  condescending  to 
utter,  in  the  deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice, 
so  much  as  a  word  or  an  interjection,  far  less  to 
overthrow  the  flimsy  structure  with  an  irresistible 
remark,  or  consume  it  with  a  withering  sarcasm. 
Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw  him  in 
conversation,  at  once  learned  both  how  dangerous 
a  thing  it  was  to  indulge  before  him  in  loose  pros¬ 
ing,  or  in  false  reasoning,  or  in  frothy  deciama- 
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lion;  and  how  fatal  an  error  he  would  commit, 
who  should  take  the  veteran  statesman’s  good- 
natured  smile  for  an  innocent  insensibility  to  the 
ludicrous,  and  his  apparently  passive  want  of 
all  effort  for  permanent  indolence  of  mind.  There 
are  many  living  examples  of  persons  not  meanly 
gifted,  who,  in  the  calm  of  his  placid  society,  have 
been  wrecked  among  such  shoals  as  these.” 

These  were,  properly  speaking,  the  traits 
of  his  character  as  developed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  intercourse  of  private  society.  It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  one  who  played 
so  important  a  part  on  the  stage  of  politics 
for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  was  not  less 
eminent  in  those  great  qualities  which  such 
a  position  demanded. 

His  political  sagacity,”  says  the  same  authori¬ 
ty,  “  was  above  all  his  other  great  qualities;  and 
it  was  derived  from  the  natural  perspicacity  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  that  consummate 
knowledge  of  mankind  ;  that  swift  and  sure  tact 
of  character ;  with  which  his  long  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  had  matured  the  faculties  of  his  manly, 
yet  subtle,  understanding.  If  never  to  be  deluded 
by  foolish  measures,  nor  ever  to  be  deceived  by 
cunning  men,  be  among  the  highest  perfections 
of  the  practical  statesman,  where  shall  we  look 
for  any  one  who  preferred  stronger  claims  to  this 
character.  But  his  statesmanship  was  of  no  vul- 
Mr  cast.  He  despised  the  silly,  the  easy,  and 
false  old  maxims  which  inculcate  universal  dis¬ 
trust,  whether  of  unknown  men,  or  of  novel 
measures,  as  much  as  he  did  the  folly  of  those 
whose  facility  is  an  advertisement  for  impostures, 
or  for  enthusiasts  to  make  dupes  of  them.  His 
was  the  skill  which  knew  as  well  where  to 
give  his  confidence  as  to  withhold  it;  and  he 
knew  full  surely  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
political  art  consists  in  being  able  to  say  whether 
any  given  person  or  scheme  belong  to  the  right 
class  or  to  the  wrong.  It  would  be  very  untrue 
to  affirm  that  he  never  wilfully  deceived  others  ; 
but  it  would  probably  be  still  more  erroneous  to 
admit  that  he  ever  in  his  life  was  deceived.  So 
he  held  in  utter  scorn  the  affected  wisdom  of  those  | 
who  think  they  prove  themselves  sound  practical 
men,  by  holding  cheap  every  proposal  to  which 
the  world  has  wen  little  or  not  at  all  accustomed, 
and  which  relies  for  its  support  on  principles 
rarely  resorted  to.  His  own  plan  for  maintaining 
the  peace  of  Belgium  may  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  a  policy  at  once  refined  and  profound.  He  would 
have  made  it  the  resort  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  let¬ 
ters,  with  only  force  enough  to  preserve  its  do¬ 
mestic  peace,  and  trusting  for  its  protection  to  the 
general  abhorrence  which  all  Europe  must  have', 
m  these  times,  of  any  proceeding  hostile  to  such 
a  power.” 

We  shall  close  this  sketch  by  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  same  writer  on  the  private 
character  of  this  eminent  person: — 

Of  his  temper  and  disposition  in  private  life 
it  remains  to  speak  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 


perfect  than  these.  If  it  be  true — which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  questionable — that  a  life  of  public 
business  hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  be  far  more  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tendency  of  a  life  much  chequered  with 
various  fortune ;  if  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose  his 
natural  sympathies  with  mankind,  who  has  in  his 
earliest  years  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  cruel  and  un¬ 
natural-treatment,  commended  to  his  lips  by  the 
hands  that  should  have  cherished  him ;  if,  above 
all,  a  youth  of  fashionable  dissipation  and  intrigue, 
such  as  M.  Talleyran«l,  like  most  of  our  own 
great  men,  undeniably  led,  has,  in  almost  every 
instance,  been  found  to  eradicate  the  softer  domes¬ 
tic  feelings,  and  to  plant  every  selfish  weed  in  the 
cold  soil  of  a  neglected  bosom  ;  surely  it  is  no 
small  praise  of  his  kindly  and  generous  nature, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  record,  how  marked  an  ex¬ 
ception  he  formed  to  all  these  rules.  While  it 
would  be  a  foolish  and  a  needless  exaggeration  to 
represent  him  as  careless  of  his  own  interest,  or 
ambition,  or  gratification,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true  that  his  disposition 
continued  to  the  last  gentle  and  kindly ;  that  he 
not  only  entertained  throughout  the  tempest  of  the 
revolutionary  anarchy  the  strongest  abhorrence  of 
all  violent  and  cruel  deeds,  but  exerted  his  utmost 
influence  in  mitigating  the  excesses  which  led  to 
them  in  others ;  that  his  love  of  peace  in  all  its 
blessed  departments,  whether  tranquillity  at  home, 
j  or  amity  and  good-will  abroad,  was  the  incessant 
object  of  his  labors;  that  in  domestic  life,  he  was 
of  a  peculiarly  placid  temper,  and  full  of  warm 
and  steady  affections.  His  aversion  to  all  violent 
courses  was,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  carried  to 
a  length  which  prevented  his  wonted  calmness  of 
judgment,  and  his  constant  and  characteristic  love 
of  justice,  even  when  an  adversary  was  concerned, 
from  having  their  free  scope.  He  never  could  speak 
with  patience  of  Carnot,  for  having  continued, 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  to  serve  and  to  save 
his  country  by  directing  the  war  which  defended 
her  against  Europe  in  arms — forgetting  how  much 
less  could  be  urged  for  his  own  conduct  under  the 
profligate  and  tyrannical  Directory  of  1797  and 
1798,  under  the  conscriptions  of  Napoleon,  and 
under  the  military  occupation  of  the  Allies — even 
admitting  his  predominant  desire  to  prevent  an¬ 
archy  and  conquest — than  might  most  fairly  be 
offered  in  defence  of  that  illustrious  Republican’s 
inflexible  and  uncompromising,  though  stern  and 
undaunted,  virtue.” 


A  Matrimonial  Newspaper. — Every  commu¬ 
nity,  class,  and  profession  has  its  literary  organ ; 
and,  not  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
keepers  of  matrimonial  offices  in  Paris  have  started 
a  journal  under  the  alluring  title  of  the  Harem. 
It  is  to  ser\'e  as  the  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  persons  who  want  to  get  married.  Ladies  in 
want  of  husbands  ^ys  a  correspondent  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Register)  are  to  write  letters  to 
if,  setting  forth  their  personal  charms,  and  the 
amount  of  their  fortunes,  together  with  any  other 
particulars  they  may  think  likely  to  enhance  their 
value  in  the  inatriraonial  market ;  and  gentlemen 
are  to  write  similar  communications.  It  is,  in  fact, 
[  to  be  an  advertising  paper  for  would-be- wives  and 
I  would-be-husbands. 
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A  GROUP  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ODDITIES. 


COLONEL  SIBTHORP,  MR.  MUNTZ,  MR.  PETER  BORTHWICK,  MR.  BLEWITT,  AND  MR.  JOHN 

COLLETT. 


One  of  our  fair  novelists  observes,  “  In 
your  youth  secure  the  reputation  of  being 
an  oddity,  and  it  will  seat  you  in  an  easy 
chair  for  life.”  This  remark,  partially 
true  as  regards  private  society,  embodies 
very  bad  advice  to  a  public  man,  and  more 
especially  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Wo  to  the  man  on  whom 
Nature  has  inflicted,  or  who  allows  himself 
to  acquire  any  peculiarity  of  voice,  manner, 
or  mode  of  thinking,  or  who  adopts  any 
outH  style  of  dress,  if  it  be  his  vocation  or 
his  ambition  to  speak  in  public.  Even 
genius  can  scarcely  contend  against  the 
disqualification  produced  by  such  habits. 

The  readers  of  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will,  of  course,  have  long  since 
perceived  that  the  discussions  of  that  as¬ 
sembly  are  not  always  heavy  and  dull,  but 
(according  to  the  parenthetical  statements 
of  the  faithful  reporters)  that  there  arc  rc- 
eated  bursts  of  merriment,  as  some  raem- 
ers  of  the  House  say  or  do  things  which 
enliven  the  proceedings.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  reporters  are  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  this  head.  They  are  not  de¬ 
scriptive  :  they  afford  no  means  of  judging 
at  what  all  this  merriment  proceeds,  unless 
— which  unhappily  is  seldom  the  case — the 
joke  is  so  good  and  obvious  that  the  reader 
involuntarily  supplies  the  laugh  which  the 
report  attributes  to  the  House.  The  same 
word  “  (laughter)”  follows  the  ablest 
point  of  a  Peel  or  a  Russell,  a  Disraeli  or  a 
Buller,  that  is  appended  to  the  dullest 
platitude  of  a  Borthwick  or  a  Sibthorp. 
You  are  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  discover 
whether  the  House  are  laughing  with  the 
speaker,  or  at  him. 

The  difficulty  is  easily  explained.  There 
are  certain  gentlemen  who,  often  with  great 
injustice,  are  made  the  “  butts”  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  or  two  there  are 
who  cannot  rise  in  their  places,  especially 
if  the  subject  discussed  be  a  grave  or  im¬ 
portant  one,  without  being  met  by  a  roar  of 
laughter ;  the  indulgence  in  which  is  the 
more  reprehensible,  because  the  parties 
have  till  then  said  nothing,  and  also  be¬ 
cause,  when  they  do  speak,  they  utter  very 
sensible,  and  even  very  witty  suggestions. 


But  their  abilities,  their  patient  resig¬ 
nation  even,  avail  as  nothing  against  their 
oddities.  It  is  their  misfortune  to  have 
been  afflicted  with,  or  their  folly  to  have 
assumed,  some  peculiarity  which  touches 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  the  un¬ 
mannerly  crowd,  each  unit  of  which  thinks 
to  hide  his  individual  rudeness  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  tyranny,  are  merciless  in  their  coarse 
and  thoughtless  laughter. 

Not  that  we  would  cover  all  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  the  shield  of  justice.  Some 
there  are  who  deserve  compassion,  others 
contempt ;  while  of  one  or  two  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  are  in  all  other  respects  so 
sensible,  that  their  obstinate  perseverance 
in  their  self-assumed  oddities  deserves  only 
indignation.  But  from  whatever  cause 
their  ludicrous  conduct  may  spring,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  exhibitions  they 
provoke  do  often  reflect  great  disgrace  on 
the  House  of  Commons ;  that  the  jealous 
multitude  who  are  excluded  from  direct 
participation  in  constitutional  rights,  con¬ 
stantly  murmur  why  those  whom  they  would 
choose — true,  earnest  men — should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  favor  of  property- chosen  mounte¬ 
banks  ;  and  that  foreign  readers  and  spec¬ 
tators  of  our  parliamentary  debates  are 
utterly  astonished  and  scandalized  at  the 
scenes  which  sometimes  occur  in  that  body 
which  they  have  heard  so  proudly  claim  the 
title  of  an  assembly  of  the  first  gentlemen 
in  Europe.  And  superficially  regarded, 
such  complaints  are  only  too  well  founded. 

Yet  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  thus 
martyrs  to  their  own  peculiarities  do  not 
fairly  deserve  to  be  held  in  such  very  low 
estimation.  Although  their  escapades  are 
sometimes  ridiculous,  they  often  have  their 
lucid  intervals.  Many  a  solemn  dullard, 
many  a  sententious  observer  of  proprieties, 
stands  far  below  them  in  shrewdness  and 
common  sense.  They  often  redeem  their 
absurdities,  and  at  times  deserve  and  ob¬ 
tain  respect. 

In  justice  alike  to  them,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  constituencies  which 
have  sent  them  to  parliament,  we  will  re¬ 
call  a*  few,  and  endeavor  to  fix  their  real 
character. 
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COLONEL  SIBTHORP. 

To  Colonel  Sibthorp  belongs  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being,  without  exception,  the 
greatest  oddity  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  also  now  the  “father”  of  the  droll 
personages  of  that  assembly,  dating  his 
empire  over  the  general  risibilities  from  a 
period  far  anterior  to  the  parliamentary  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  whose  oc¬ 
casional  absurdities  now  enliven  the  de¬ 
bates.  Many  times  his  supremacy  has 
been  temporarily  threatened ;  but  the 
originality  and  perpetual  fecundity  of  his 
humor  (which  is  not  always  involuntary,  be 
it  known)  have  carried  him  through  tri¬ 
umphantly  against  the  most  audacious  of 
his  competitors.  Many  a  meteoric  oddity 
has  he  seen  laughed  into  a  brief  notoriety, 
only  to  be  laughed  down  again  into  oblivion 
by  his  own  superior  power  of  absurdity. 
His  reign  may  have  been  turbulent,  but  his 
empire  over  the  risible  muscles  of  his  five 
or  six  hundred  auditors  is  henceforth  se¬ 
cure.  For  who  coi^d  hope  to  vie  with 
Colonel  Sibthorp 

We  have  often  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  reception  he  meets  with, 
for  the  patience  and  even  satisfaction  with 
which  he  is  listened  to  by  a  crowded  House, 
often  at  the  most  critical  and  exciting  mo¬ 
ments  of  a  debate  ;  for,  be  it  known,  his 
imperial  pride  is  sometimes  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  less  distinguished  field  for  dis¬ 
play.  Is  it  his  ogre-like  appearance  ? 
That  alone  would  not  be  enough ;  for  the 
House  boasts  among  its  members  some  far 
more  formidable  persons.  Is  it  his  cou¬ 
rage,  in  standing  up  so  bravely  to  battle 
for  his  crotchets  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments  }  No  ;  for  there  are  other  bores 
who  do  the  same,  and  are  ruthlessly  coughed 
down.  Is  it  his  humor  ?  No  ;  for  it  only 
flashes  out  occasionally  in  any  shape  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  separate  it  from  his  other  od¬ 
dities.  Then  is  it  his  dauntless  frankness 
in  speaking  of  public  men,  or  his  strong 
substratum  of  common  sense  ?  We 
suspect  it  is  a  little  of  each,  and  that  the 
latter  element  of  interest  predominates; 
for  Colonel  Sibthorp  speaks  more  unadul¬ 
terated  truth  in  a  week  than  is  heard  from 
others  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
twelvemonth.  He  is  a  licensed  jester,  and 
utters  CTave  censures  from  under  his  cap 
and  bells. 

When  a  favorite  comedian,  who  is  more 
especially  a  physical  actor,  not  to  say  a 
buflbon — when  a  Liston,  a  Buckstone,  a 


Keeley,  enters  upon  the  stage ;  nay,  even 
when  his  well-known  voice  is  heard  at  the 
wings — it  is  the  signal  for  an  universal  roar 
from  the  delighted  audience.  They  are 
grateful  in  their  pleasure,  their  laughter  is 
a  mixture  of  memory  and  expectation,  and 
they  greet  him  as  much  for  what  he  has 
done  as  for  what  they  know  he  will  do. 
And  he,  too,  who  is  the  object  of  all  this 
involuntary  flattery,  how  well  he  knows  his 
footing  !  He  smiles,  bows,  executes  some 
favorite  antic,  and  then  another  roar ! 
There  is  a  perfect  harmony,  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding,  between  them.  From  that 
moment  the  actor  may  say  and  do  almost 
whatever  he  likes,  and  still  is  sure  of  a  kind 
interpretation.  Now,  the  influence  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Sibthorp  over  the  house  of  Commons  is 
not  very  unlike  this  of  the  favorite  Dieta- 
tor  of  a  Haymarket  audience.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  political  feelings  of  a  crowded 
House  have  been  swayed  during  many  hours 
by  the  artistical  debating  power  of  a  Peel,  or 
their  imagination  stimulated  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  oratory  of  a  Macaulay,  or  that  they 
have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  passionate  excitement  by  the  spirit-stir¬ 
ring  appeals  of  a  Shiel.  To  a  multitudi¬ 
nous  roar  of  cheering  has  succeeded  for  a 
few  instants  that  quiet  which  awaits  a  new 
orator,  or  a  confused  low  murmur  of  appro¬ 
bation  at  the  speaker  who  has  just  sat 
down.  Suddenly  another  sound,  one  the 
least  expected,  assails  the  ear.  The  very 
walls  shake  under  that  shout  of  laughter 
which  resounds  from  five  hundred  voices 
throughout  the  building  ;  not  exactly  the 
laughter  of  mere  ridicule,  but  a  convulsive 
expression  of  delighted  amusement.  You 
I  look  around  for  the  cause.  Lo  !  far  up  the 
mountain  of  benches,  close  by  one  of  the 
I  pillars  of  the  side-gallery,  there  stands  a 
figure  which  defies  classification.  It  is 
I  unique.  It  would,  at  first  glance,  merely 
excite  ridicule ;  but,  at  a  second,  you  per¬ 
ceive  a  something  indicative  of  strength,  of 
manliness,  of  self-possession,  which  min¬ 
gles  a  kind  of  involuntary  respect  with 
your  laughter.  It  looks  like  the  debris  of 
what  must  once  have  been  a  magnijico.  A 
majestic  air  of  tawdry  grandeur  reminds  you 
of  how  King  Joachim  might  have  looked 
when  he  found  that  the  game  was  up  at 
Naples,  or  of  the  exaggerated  despair  of 
that  most  magnificent  of  modern  potentates. 
King  Bland.  This  spectre-like  form 
breaks  on  you  in  detail,  but  still  defying  all 
efforts  to  fix  it  as  of  any  known  order  of 
men.  The  costume  is  a  perfect  kaleido- 
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scope ;  it  belongs  to  no  mundane  mode. 
The  more  you  look,  the  more  it  aids  your 
imagination  to  mystify  you  with  HolFman- 
like  transformations.  Now,  it  gives  the 
wearer  the  ultra-rakish  air  of  an  outsider 
of  the  betting-ring  ;  now,  a  tyrannical  idea 
fuses  all  clear  outlines  of  coat,  vest,  and 
pantaloons,  into  a  loose,  enveloping  drape¬ 
ry,  till  you  behold  a  sallow  and  bearded 
Turk,  indulging  in  the  dreamy  oblivious¬ 
ness  of  his  opium  sine.  At  one  moment, 
you  think  this  figure  must  have  walked  out 
of  Holywell  Street  on  a  daily  avocation, 
and  have  strayed  into  the  House  by  mis¬ 
take  ;  the  next,  and  you  have  an  image  of 
the  real  original  of  the  Saracen’s  Head 
fumbling  his  way  home,  haggard,  and  with 
disordered  hair  and  beard,  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  morning,  after  a  night  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  forbidden  to  the  children  of  the 
Prophet.  Now,  for  an  instant,  the  face  is 
in  repose,  and  its  aspect  is  Ugolino-like  in 
its  melancholy  emaciation.  13ah  !  it  has 
changed  the  tragic  mask  for  the  grotesque  ; 
and  now  it  is  more  like  one  of  VV.  H. 
Payne’s  very  capital  ogres,  or  friend 
Punch’s  hetenoir — the  terrible  Sha-la-bi-la! 
It  is,  indeed,  a  puzzling  face.  Finely  out¬ 
lined,  Caucasian  even  to  the  ideal  of  a  Dis¬ 
raeli,  time  has  yet  reduced  it  to  a  Quixotic 
leanness  and  hardness  of  feature  ;  and 
there  is,  withal,  a  wild  fire  in  the  eye  ;  and 
the  sallowness  and  pallor  of  the  complexion, 
with  the  shaggy  moustache,  and  irregular 
stubble  of  dark  hair  scattered  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  losing  itself  in  a  formidable 
pair  of  whiskers  struggling  to  be  a  beard  ; 
— all  these  strange  symptoms  would  sug¬ 
gest  painful  ideas,  were  it  not  for  the  good 
humor  that  for  ever  reigns  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  perfect  self-possession  and 
average  good  sense  of  the  eccentric  owner. 

But  observe  his  manner  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  House.  He  does  not  argue 
or  appeal ;  he  propounds  or  denounces. 
Observe  his  magisterial  air — the  intensely 
pompous  gravity  which  reigns  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  while  that  shaggy  mouth  is  mov¬ 
ing  with  such  rapid  utterance.  Observe, 
too,  how  he  waves  his  arm,  as  commanding 
attention — how  profusely  adorned  are  the 
digits  of  his  small  white  hand  with  spark¬ 
ling  brilliants— how  comfortably  and  fa¬ 
miliarly  he  dangles  that  enormous  gold 
eye-glass  and  chain,  which  he  never  by  any 
accident  uses  for  its  destined  purpose  ! 
And  what  is  he  uttering  in  that  low,  rum¬ 
bling,  scarcely  articulate  voice  }  Well,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  bursts  of 


laughter  from  all  sides  proclaim  that  it  is 
something  good.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
gallant  colonel  is  a  sort  of  self-constituted 
tribune ;  and  the  object  of  his  tribunitian 
efforts  is,  the  unmaking  and  hunting  down 
of  all  humbugs.  And  certainly  ho  has  a 
first-rate  scent,  and  a  magnificent  manner 
of  operation.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  pastime 
with  him  ;  it  is  a  labor  in  earnest,  and  it 
often  leads  to  triumphant  results.  But 
Colonel  Sibthorp  has  his  weaknesses. 
There  are  certain  men  and  classes  of  men 
towards  whom  he  is  actuated  by  a  rabies. 
There  is  no  concentration  of  human  feeling 
equal  to  his  hatred  of  a  “  commission.” 
Were  the  sacred  choir  to  appear  on  earth 
again  for  the  benefit  of  man,  to  the  gallant 
colonel  they  would  be  objects  of  suspicion  if 
they  were  “  commissioners.”  The  only 
“  commissioner”  he  could  ever  be  brought 
to  endure  was  Mr.  Foster  of  The  Times. 
For  he  neither  received  the  public  pay,  nor 
produced  a  “  blue  book.”  To  the  colonel, 
all  other  “  commissioners,”  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  their  gigantic  productions,  are  sheer 
“humbugs.”  That  is  his  favorite  word 
wheu  under  exacerbation  of  bile  against 
them.  In  his  eyes,  they  are  damnable  in¬ 
ventions  of  corrupt  ministers  to  cram  sur¬ 
reptitiously  briefiess  barristers  and  govern¬ 
ment  underlings  with  the  plunder  of  the 
public.  In  an  access  of  one  of  his  fits  of 
this  kind,  he  confounds  all  commissioners 
in  one  dangerous  and  disgraceful  category. 
The  evil  of  making  a  commissioner  is  to  him 
greater  than  any  possible  good  he  could 
effect ;  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Need  we,  then,  tell  the  reader  how 
awful  has  his  indignation  ever  been  against 
the  great  arch-commission  itself,  or  how 
irresistible  in  their  comical  vehemence  have 
been  his  denunciations  of  the  New  Poor- 
law  }  That  “  base,  wicked,  tyrannical, 
unconstitutional,”  measure  has  educed  the 
i  master-pieces  of  Sibthorp.  Here  he  has 
been  electrical.  And,  in  justice,  it  must  be 
said,  that  the  terrible  earnestness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  denunciations  give  to  them  at 
times  a  something  of  power  which  flashes 
out  like  eloquence. 

Once  for  all,  let  it  be  observed,  that  how¬ 
ever  much  one  may  be  tempted  to  laugh  from 
time  to  time  at  Colonel  Sibthorp,  he  is  not 
to  be  regarded,  as  many  persons  who  see 
him  for  the  first  time  are  inclined  to  regard 
him,  as  a  person  simply  ridiculous.  There 
is  a  method  even  in  what  seems  to  bo  on 
his  part  sheer  folly.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  laughing  at  his  grotesque  figure  and 
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attitudes,  or  at  liis  simulated  gravity,  when 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  merriment  of 
his  audience ;  nor  is  it  without  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  that  pity  which  is  not  the  most 
flattering  to  a  man’s  amour  propre,  that  one 
sees  the  imploring  yet  half-despairing  glan¬ 
ces  he  casts  from  time  to  time  from  under 
his  shaggy  eyebrows,  up  towards  the  gallery 
appropriated  to  the  press.  But  these 
oddities  are  constantly  redeemed  by  the 
sound  sense  and  forcible,  if  rather  rude, 
truth  of  his  observations.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  Colonel  Sibthorp  has  done 
something.  He  is  one  of  the  few  “  private” 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (“pri¬ 
vate,”  that  is  to  say,  as  distinguished  from 
the  leaders  or  direct  servitors  of  party) 
who  have  defeated  a  government.  VVe 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  we 
refer  to  that  memorable  motion  of  the 
gallant  colonel,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
reduction  of  the  proposed  vote  to  Prince 
Albert  of  50,000/.  a  year  to  30,000/. 
This  was  a  great  triumph  for  Colonel  Sib¬ 
thorp — the  grand  event  of  his  life. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  gallant 
colonel  has  been  in  a  dreadful  dilemma. 
For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a  staunch 
and  consistent  Conservative  partisan — a 
laudator  temporis  acti — a  panegyrist  even 
to  excess  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  he  has 
distinguished  himself  above  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  by  his  exaggerated  hatred  and  abuse 
of  the  Whigs.  But  the  defection  of  Sir 
Robert  from  some  of  the  principles  of  his 
party  leaves  Colonel  Sibthorp  without  an 
object  of  worship.  To  have  one  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  him.  He  does  not  like  to  turn 
round  and  abuse  Sir  Robert,  after  his  elo¬ 
quent  praises  of  that  statesman  which  are 
on  record  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he 
like  openly  to  laud  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whigs,  whomhe  has  so  often  denounced, 
amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  his  friends, 
as  the  incarnation  of  everything  that  is 
wicked  and  despicable  in  statesmanship. 
He  halts,  therefore,  between  the  two,  and 
his  vocation  is  for  a  time  partially  suspend¬ 
ed.  He  is  sorely  puzded  between  the 
resent,  the  past,  and  the  future  ;  and  his 
emeanor  in  his  new  position  is  very 
comical.  But  there  is  hope  for  Colonel 
Sibthorp.  Ere  long  parties  must  settle 
down,  and  there  will  then  again  be  afforded 
scope  for  that ,  frankness  of  disposition, 
and  that  habit  of  unflinchingly  uttering  the 
most  bizarre  truths,  which  have  made  the 
gallant  colonel  so  famous,  and  from  which 
it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  the  house  and 
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the  public  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
no  small  portion  of  instruction  together 
with  their  amusement. 

MR.  PETER  BORTHWICK. 

As  an  oddity,  and  one  of  the  permanent 
butts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick  is  almost  as  no¬ 
torious  as  that  of  Colonel  Sibthorp ;  but 
his  notoriety  is  not  associated  with  so  many 
reminiscences  of  amusement.  The  House 
of  Commons  can  very  well  bear  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Borthwick ;  but  they  could  not 
do  without  thdr  Sibthorp.  The  one,  if  he 
be  occasionally  too  prolix,  obtruding,  too, 
his  remarks  at  inconvenient  seasons,  is  at 
least  the  cause  of  hearty  laughter,  which 
is  much  more  often  the  laughter  of  sym¬ 
pathy  than  of  derision ;  but  the  other, 
always  prolix,  and  unmerciful  in  his  in¬ 
flictions  on  the  House,  only  rarely  uttered 
any  sentiment  or  opinion  rising  above  the 
level  of  mere  sententious  platitudes,  and  if 
he  raised  a  laugh,  it  was  at  his  own  expense. 
Y et  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  und  iscrimi- 
natiog  in  censure,  even  upon  one  who  has 
somehow  or  other  acquired  the  name  of 
being  the  greatest  “  bore”  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  shall  find  that  there  are 
redeeming  points  even  in  Mr.  Peter  Borth¬ 
wick,  and  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  makes 
himself  ridiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  evidence  of 
talent  of  some  sort  or  other,  that  Mr. 
Borthwick  should  have  been  able  for  so 
many  years  to  keep  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
which  every  day’s  newspapers  must  have 
carried  down  to  the  good  people  of  Evesham, 
that  their  representative  was  not  the  bright¬ 
est  ornament,  or  the  most  favored  member 
of  the  senate-  His  maiden  speech  decided 
his  fate  as  far  as  the  House  was  concerned  ; 
and  for  some  time  after  the  catastrophe 
which  attended  it,  he  never  rose  there  but 
to  be  saluted  with  coughs,  laughter,  and 
every  species  of  opposition  permitted  in 
that  assembly.  But  courage,  nay,  even 
obstinate  perseverance,  always  commands 
a  certain  influence  with  a  multitude  ;  and 
as  it  became  very  apparent  that  not  only 
was  Mr.  Borthwick  afflicted  with  a  desire 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  eloquence 
combined  all  the  beauties  of  Burke  and 
his  great  contemporaries,  but  also  that  he 
was  determined,  as  far  as  constant  speech¬ 
making  and  a  resolute  maintenance  of  his 
rights  could  do  it,  to  force  his  own  convic- 
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tion  on  his  audience  also.  Strange  to  say, 
his  persistence  gained  him  his  point.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  expect  the  House  to 
listen.  He  might  harangue  to  empty 
benches,  or  amidst  the  loud  murmur  of 
general  conversation,  but  still  he  did  speak. 
And  at  last,  even  the  reporters,  who  were 
much  indebted  to  him  for  so  constantly 
interrupting  more  important  speeches,  took 
compa.ssion  on  him.  If  they  took  the 
liberty  of  very  much  compressing  his 
speeches,  they  also  suppressed  the  running 
commentary  of  his  audience  ;  so  that  when 
the  good  people  of  Evesham  saw  the  name 
of  their  member  so  often  in  the  papers, 
they  began  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to 
think  him  almost  as  great  a  man  and  as 
accomplished  an  orator  as  those  whom  he 
sets  up  as  his  models. 

Ambition  is  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Borthwick. 
Had  he  been  anything  but  a  member  of 
parliament — an  advocate,  a  public  lecturer 
(which  for  a  time  he  was),  or  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  he  would  have  been  an  useful 
member  of  society%  And  even  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  if  he  would  have  sensibly 
confined  himself  to  a  subordinate  position, 
and  have  applied  himself  to  such  matters  as 
are  within  the  range  of  liis  capacity,  he 
might  have  earned  a  respeetable  character, 
and  have  ere  now  attained  what  has,  per¬ 
haps,  been  the  object  of  his  ill-directed 
efforts, — some  office  in  the  service  of  the 
public ;  for  Mr.  Borthwick  is  by  no  means 
a  fool,  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  suppose  :  it  is  only 
his  persistine:  in  appearing  on  so  grand  a 
stajie  that  has  attraeted  attention  to  his 
peeuliarities.  He  is  apparently  a  man  of 
good  edueation ;  indeed,  he  was  a  F ellow- 
Commoner  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
He  is  well  read,  has  applied  himself  practi¬ 
cally,  with  great  industry,  to  the  many 
(questions  which  have  been  discussed  in 
parliament  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ; 
and  as  to  his  speeches  themselves,  although 
they  are  wordy,  and  occasionally  inflated 
and  bombastic  in  their  language,  yet,  when 
reported  verbatim.,  as  they  were  at  one  time, 
in  some  of  the  papers,  they  “  read”  incom¬ 
parably  better  than  those  of  some  men 
holding  a  much  higher  standing  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Occasionally,  we 
have  heard  from  him  passages  that  were 
really  eloquent ;  at  other  times,  a  question 
has  been  argued  by  him  with  singular  power 
and  lucidity :  and  certainly  very  respectable 
aphorisms  might  be  culled  from  some  of  his 
speeches. 

VoL.  XII.  No.  III. 


MR.  MUNTZ. 

Looking  at  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Muntz, 
one  would  be  far,  indeed,  from  believing 
that  he  is  so  sensible  a  man  as,  his  vagaries 
of  dress  set  aside,  he  really  is.  Of  all  the 
oddities  in  parliament,  he  is  the  one  who 
especially  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  him¬ 
self  an  object  for  laughter,  by  flying  in  the 
face  of  all  ordinary  custom  as  to  dress  and 
manners.  How  he  could  have  at  fir.st  brought 
himself  to  adopt  the  semi-barbarous  costume 
he  wears,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  of  ordinary  habits  of  mind  to  conceive ; 
but  he  certainly  has  persisted  in  it  with  a 
steadfastness,  and  has  defied  public  criticism 
with  a  bravery,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Mr.  Muntz  is  a  man  of  almost  herculean 
proportions ;  ho  has  a  large  head,  a  large 
body,  large  limbs.  But  he  is  also  what 
is  called  a  “  heavy”  man,  especially  in 
his  gait.  He  has,  however,  a  handsome 
countenance,  and  a  well-formed  person ; 
and,  with  very  slight  attention  to  the 
choice  of  his  dress,  he  would  be  nniver- 
!  sally  regarded  as  a  very  fine  and  striking 
I  exception  to  the  usual  forms  of  humanity 
I  in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  effeminacy, 
when  men  seem  to  think  that  they  approach 
the  nearer  to  the  highest  standard  of  gen¬ 
tility  the  more  they  adopt  the  habits  and 
manners  of  women.  Rubens  would  have 
gloried  in  Mr.  Muntz  for  a  model.  Forget 
his  outre  dress,  and  you  might  think  you 
had  before  you  some  magnificent  old  feudal 
baron,  with  nobility  and  command  in  every 
look  and  gesture. 

But  the  Mr.  Muntz  whom  you  see  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  whom  you  meet  in 
the  street,  stalking  along  with  the  strides  ol 
a  Seven-league-Boots, — like  an  ogre,  with 
a  club  in  hand,  seeking  his  breakfast, — 
is  a  very  different  person.  His  face  is  al¬ 
most  covered  with  an  enormous  mass  of  dark 
hair  ;  his  coat,  large  and  loose,  might  fit  a 
giant ;  and  his  trousers  are  two  sacks,  join¬ 
ed  at  the  hither  end.  At  each  long  stride 
he  disposes  of  nearly  a  yard  of  ground,  and 
he  bears  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  strikes 
the  ground  as  if  with  a  paving-rammer, 
something  between  a  stick  and  the  trunk  of 
a  tree, — a  sort  of  gigantic  club,  or  shille¬ 
lagh,  the  like  of  which,  for  size,  you  would 
not  find  in  Tipperary.  Surely  it  is  Fee-fi-  , 
fo-fum  come  out  for  his  morning  walk.  Or, 
fancy  a  Cossack  dropped  in  London,  and, 
straying  into  the  Minories,  fitting  himself 
out  at  Moses  and  Son’s,  hap-hazard,  with 
the  largest  clothes  he  could  find !  Lately, 
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Mr.  Muntz  visited  the  continental  capital, 
famous  for  the  enormous  beards  of  its  male 
inhabitants,  where  the  hair,  in  fact,  is  gain¬ 
ing  such  an  ascendency,  is  encroaching  so 
on  the  nobler  features  of  the  face,  that,  ere 
long,  it  will  leave  but  the  eyes  ungarnished, 
so  that  a  man  will  literally  look  like  an  owl 
in  a  bush.  Well,  here,  one  would  have 
thought,  Mr.  Muntz  might  have  expected 
to  be  at  home — to  pass  unnoticed  among 
the  hirsute  monsters  who  abound.  But,  no. 
What  was  the  fact  ?  You  heard  him  spok¬ 
en  of  only  as  “the  Englishman  with  the 
beard !”  This  was  the  sole  name  by  which 
he  was  known.  And  the  most  singular  part 
of  the  matter  is,  that  this  propensity  for 
outre  dress  appears  ta  run  in  the  family. 
Occasionally,  you  may  see  in  London,  and 
often  in  Birmingham,  three  living  things, 
walking  abreast  in  the  street,  that  make 
you  think  involuntarily  of  a  certain  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  They  belong 
to  no  order  known  to  naturalists,  yet  are 
evidently  of  the  same  species.  The  largest 
of  the  three  is  as  we  have  described  him. 
There  is  then  a  second,  with  not  quite  such 
a  large  club,  and  not  quite  such  loose  dress, 
not  quite  so  elephantine  a  stride ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  third,  a  young 
specimen  of  the  species,  not  fully  developed, 
but  rapidly  approaching  the  hirsute  state. 
They  naturally  excite  great  interest  in  the 
passers-by,  who,  at  first  somewhat  alarmed  i 
by  this  fierce-looking  trio,  soon  become  re¬ 
assured  when  they  discover  that  they  arc 
singularly  mild  in  their  habits,  and  that 
there  is  an  orderly  effect  produced  by  their 
all  striding  simultaneously,  and  rapping 
their  clubs  on  the  ground  in  exact  time. 
This  at  once  removes  all  idea  of  wildness  or 
ferocity,  and  wholly  dissipates  fear. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Muntz  is  a  man  of  some¬ 
what  more  than  the  average  proportion  of 
common  sense,  and  with  a  force  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  adds  weight  to  his  public  acts  and 
sayings.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  dress  and  manner,  he  is  much 
respected,  and  is  always  listened  to  with  at¬ 
tention.  He  is  a  man  of  prejudices  and 
fixed  ideas,  but  they  are  not  of  an  offensive 
character.  They  very  seldom  clash  with 
the  other  prejudices  prevailing  in  that  assem¬ 
bly,  because  they  are  on  a  subject  which  is 
too  seldom  discussed  there.  Mr.  Muntz  is 
a  disciple  of  the  Birmingham  Currency  Doc¬ 
tors,  and  occasionally  startles  and  amuses 
the  House  by  blurting  out  in  his  curt,  frank 
fashion,  their  peculiar  doctrines.  At  such 


times  he  is  only  regarded,  taken  altogether, 
as  a  curiosity — as  a  person  worthy  of  being 
studied,  but  too  respectable  to  be  laughed  at. 
But,  when  he  addresses  the  House  on  any 
great  political  question,  he  becomes  of  more 
importance,  because  he  certainly  represents 
— not  in  name  only,  but  in  opinion, — the 
“  men  of  Birmingham,”  who  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  themselves  as  the  representatives  of 
large  masses  of  the  industrial  population, 
who  must  sooner  or  later  take  an  important 
share  in  electoral  afi'airs.  In  such  speeches 
Mr.  Muntz  is  eminently  English.  He  allies 
himself  to  no  party,  nor  does  he  openly 
avow  allegiance  to  any  leader ;  but  he 
speaks  his  conviction,  the  result  of  thought 
and  observation,  with  no  other  view  than 
the  common  good.  He  would  give  an  in¬ 
dependent  support  to  any  statesman  whom 
he  believed  to  be  working,  not  for  party, 
but  for  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  understood,  that  he  has  fixed  and 
I  most  decided  political  opinions.  He  is  an 
ultra-Radical  if  he  is  anything,  but  holds 
himself  at  liberty  to  take  a  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  course. 

i  His  speeches  are  brief,  but  pregnant.  He 
I  fires  off  his  short  sentences  in  quick  volleys — 
so  quick,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  is  un¬ 
derstood,  as  his  deep  bass  voice  is  heard 
from  the  recesses  of  his  beard,  like  a  bear 
growling  from  a  bush.  But  he  is  clear¬ 
headed  ;  his  language  is  simple,  but  most 
forcible.  He  uses  Saxon  idioms  and  Sax¬ 
on  words.  He  speaks  like  a  man  who  has 
thoroughly  made  up  his  mind,  and  wishes  to 
declare  it  without  circumlocution.  He 
does  not  reason,  but  delivers  conclusions. 
Short,  continuous,  but  emphatic,  he  talks 
on  till  he  comes  suddenly  to  a  stop,  and 
sits  down  abruptly,  as  he  rose.  A  speech 
from  him  sounds  like  the  spring  of  a  clock 
running  down.  When  speaking  in  public, 
his  voice  is  gruff,  harsh,  and  toneless : 
when  conversing  in  private,  it  becomes  more 
soft,  almost  melodious ;  and  then  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  manners,  and  his  unique 
costume  and  air,  is  most  amusing.  You 
think  of  the  transformed  Prince  in  the 
Fairy  Tale,  when  he  speaks  to  Beauty  in 
the  Rose  Garden.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Muntz  usually  sits  apart,  never  speaking  to 
any  one. 

MR.  BLEWITT. 

Mr.  Blewitt  is  undoubtedly  an  oddity, 
but  one  of  a  puzzling  order.  He  is  not 
wilfully  an  oddity,  like  a  Sibthorp,  a 
Borthwick,  or  a  Muntz ;  nor  does  he  pro- 
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voke  criticism  and  even  ill-will,  by  austere 
conceit  and  a  habit  of  meddling,  like  some 
whom  we  could  name.  Mr.  Blewitt  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  unconscious  what  those 
perculiarities  are  which  have  entitled  him 
to  be  included  in  this  unenviable  category. 


conscientious  man,  not  yet  metamorphosed 
into  a  “  man  of  the  world,”  and  taking  a 
simple,  straightforward  view  of  public 
affairs,  regulated  by  moral  considerations, 
rather  than  by  those  of  political  expediency. 
He  has,  too,  a  sort  of  mother-wit,  which,  in 


and,  if  he  is  an  object  of  ridicule,  it  is  cer-  a  man  more  favored  by  nature,  would  easily 
tainly  by  no  voluntary  act  of  his  own.  be  mistaken  for  insight ;  and  has  often 
Yet,  for  some  years  after  he  entered  blurted  out,  in  his  strange  way,  truths 
parliament,  his  rising  to  speak  in  the  which,  if  set  forth  with  the  pompous  gar- 
House  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  laugh-  niture  of  eloquent  language,  would  have 
ter,  repeated  at  each  brief  sentence  he  was  secured  for  their  originator  a  reputation 
able  to  make  audible.  So  unfavorable,  in-  for  more  than  ordinary  sense.  When 
deed,  was  invariably  his  reception,  that  at  speaking  elsewhere  than  in  the  House  of 
last  he  seemed  to  regard  the  attempt  to  be  Commons,  Mr.  Blewitt  acquits  himself 
a  speaking  member  as  an  entirely  hopeless  very  well,  delivering  himself  with  fluency, 
one,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  and  even  with  a  certain  force ;  but  against 
has  condemned  himself  to  a  silence  which  laughter  he  cannot  hold  up — the  derisive 
is  evidently  far  from  agreeable  to  him.  shouts  of  the  House  of  Commons  annihilate 
The  ridicule  he  has  excited  has  been  him.  He  is,  moreover,  a  good  writer  ;  ex- 
most  unfair,  and  disproportioned  to  his  de-  pressing  himself,  if  not  with  elegance,  at 
serts,  because,  in  laughing  at  some  peculi-  least  with  clearness  and  vigor, 
arities  of  person  and  manner,  those  who  It  is  also  something  to  set  off  against 
have  made  him  their  butt  have  overlooked  Mr.  Blewitt’s  mishaps  in  the  House,  that 
his  claims  on  their  forbearance,  at  least,  if  he  should  have  represented  for  ten  years 
not  on  their  respect.  No  doubt  it  is  diffi-  in  successive  parliaments  so  important  a 
cult  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Blewitt  when  ex-  constituency  as  that  of  the  Monmouth  dis- 
hibiting  as  a  speaker,  without  finding  one’s  trict  of  boroughs.  In  Monmouthshire  he 
risible  muscles  strongly  stimulated.  Not  is  a  man  of  some  consequence,  and  he  is 
Liston’s  happiest  touches  in  Tony  Lump-  lineally  descended  from  the  last  of  the 
kin  could  be  more  powerfully  expressive  of  ancient  kings  of  Wales.  But  these,  and 
utter  simplicity,  than  was  one  of  Mr.  other  claims  on  local  respect,  weigh  but 
Blewitt’s  imploring  appeals, — in  plaintive  little  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
tones,  and  with  aggrieved  astonishment  in 

his  aspect, — to  know  what  it  was  that  the  mr.  collett. 

House  were  laughing  at ;  and,  of  course, 

the  more  he  asked,  and  the  longer  he  Mr.  John  Collett,  the  member  for  Ath- 
talked  in  this  comical  fashion,  the  more  lone  in  the  parliament  which  was  dissolved 
rude  and  irrepressible  was  the  outbreak  of  in  1847,  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  ever 
merriment,  until  at  last  the  hapless  object  he  was  laughed  at  in  the  House.  Although 
of  this  vulgar  and  senseless  ridicule  would  not  the  most  intellectual  looking  of  men,  he 
sit  down  in  a  sort  of  stupid  despair, — re-  is  yet  not  so  unfortunate  as  Mr.  Blewitt  in 
maining  silent,  perhaps  for  many  days  or  provoking  laughter  by  personal  peculiari- 
even  weeks,  till  at  last,  perhaps,  his  patri-  ties  ;  yet  the  latter  is  certainly  the  superior 
otism  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  he  of  the  two,  both  in  ability  and  common 
again  mustered  courage  to  speak,  only  to  sense.  Mr.  Collett  provokes  and  justifies 
be  again  the  subject  of  a  similar  boisterous  criticism,  and  even  ridicule,  by  his  own 
and  undignified  farce.  But  those  who  pretension — by  the  oblivious  pertinacity 
laughed  thus  were  often  much  more  absurd  with  which  he  meddles  in  affairs  altogether 
than  he,  for  they  overlooked  what  he  was  above  his  standing  as  a  legislator,  and, 
saying  in  his  odd  mode  of  saying  it.  Be-  apparently,  even  beyond  his  entire  compre- 
cause  he  looked  and  spoke  like  a  natural,”  hension.  Nothing  less  will  content  him 
they  assumed  that  he  must  be  one  ;  and  as  than  to  be  a  great  Reformer — not  a  follower 
he  was  himself  perfectly  conscious  that  he  of  others,  but  himself  a  leader ;  and  he 
had  something  to  say  which  was  the  result  is  equally  ambitious  in  his  choice  of  the 
of  thinking  and  conviction,  it  was  only  the  objects  of  his  revolutionary  ardor.  The 
more  inexplicable  to  him  that  they  never  Church,  especially,  is  marked  out  by  him 
would  let  him  say  it.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  for  destruction  :  he  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
Blewitt  is  really  an  upright,  consistent,  rashes  at  it,  as  if  sheer  will  would  batter  it 
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down.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  see  the 
utter  unconsciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies 
with  which  he  “  nais-a-muck”  at  men  or 
institutions.  It  is  as  if  there  were  but  one 
man  right  in  the  country,  and  that  man 
John  Collett.  For  he  is  too  important  a 
man  to  act  regularly  under  others,  who  might 
compound  with  his  oddities  for  his  votes. 
No,  he  must  have  his  own  independent 


course  of  action,  and,  by  so  doing,  he  often 
throws  all  things  in  the  legislature  into 
confusion.  One  service,  however,  and  one 
alone,  such  men  as  Mr.  Collett,  whatever 
may  be  th^r  opinions,  are  capable  of  ren¬ 
dering.  They  act  as  magnifying  reflectors 
of  absurdity,  and  servo  to  deter  others  from 
pursuing  their  fixed  ideas  with  the  same 
extravagant  pertinacity. 


From  Frator't  Magozine. 

THE  PRASLIN  TRAGEDY. 

FAMILIES  or  CHOISEUL,  PRASLIN,  AND  &EBA6TIANI. 


The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  are  conducted  with  won¬ 
derful  ability,  Miergy,  and  enterprise  ;  but 
events  succeed  each  other  with  such  marvel¬ 
lous  rapidity,  and  such  is  the  passion  for 
minute  detail  on  the  part  of  readers,  that 
public  writers  have  no  space  left  to  moral¬ 
ize  ;  and  even  though  such  space  remained 
to  them,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
man  of  business  or  the  man  of  pleasure 
would  attend  to  a  matutinal  lecture  on 
morality,  or  listen  to  a  serious  voice  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  best  public  instructor  lying  on 
the  morning  breakfast-table.  A  weekly 
print  is,  doubtless,  in  a  more  favorable  po¬ 
sition  to  speak  seriously  ;  but  such  lectures 
must  not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  the  heb¬ 
domadal  journal  would  incur  the  suspidon 
of  heaviness,  and  be  eschewed  like  colocynth 
or  assafoetida.  Multiply  interesting  details 
as  much  as  you  like  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers ;  but  if  you  go  back  to  history, 
or  seek  to  extract  a  moral  from  events,  read¬ 
ers  cry,  “  Fi^  done !  leave  that  to  the  pul¬ 
pit!”  and  buy  and  read  a  more  amusing 
print. 

Columns  and  columns  have  been  written 
and  printed  on  the  Praslin  tragedy  in  all 
the  daily  papers  ;  but  few  journals  that  we 
have  seen  have  sought  to  go  deep  into  the 
matter  except  the  Spectatory  and  he  has 
been  rebuked  and  taken  to  task  for  his  pains 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

Little  remark  has  been  made  by  our 
weekly  contemporaries,  however,  on  the 
family  from  which  the  monster  duke  de¬ 
scended,  though  that  family  is  remarkable 
in  many  n  spects.  The  house  of  Choiseul 
is  called  by  all  French  heralds  great,  illus¬ 
trious,  and  powerful,  deriving  its  origin 


from  Hugh,  count  de  Bassigny,  and  of 
Boulogne  sur  Marne,  and  from  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Langres,  of  whom  Raynier,  count 
de  Choiseul,  was  the  first  vassal  in  1060. 
Raynier  was  the  parent  stock  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  house  of  Choiseul,  at  one 
time  numbering  nearly  twenty,  the  greater 
part  of  which  branches  are  now,  however, 
extinct.  Though  the  family  has  produced 
I  three  marshals  of  France,  numerous  lieu- 
I  tenant-generals,  major-generals,  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  ambassadors,  bishops,  and  coun¬ 
sellors  of  state,  yet  it  has,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  advantageous  marriages  which  its 
members  contracted  with  rich  heiresses. 
Thus  they  gained  the  seigneurie  of  Beur- 
rey  ;  the  marquisate  of  Montigny,  brought 
to  them  by  Francoise  de  Barillon  Morangis, 
dame  de  Montigny;  thus  they  also  gained 
the  barony  of  Beaupre  in  Champagne  by  a 
marriage  with  Anne  de  Saint  Amadour ; 
and  thus,  in  the  last  generation,  they  gained 
the  heiress,  Mdlle.  de  Catel ;  and,  in  the 
present,  Mdlle.  Sebastian!. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  the  family, 
in  modern  times,  was  the  relative,  not  the 
grandfather,  as  the  Observer  newspaper 
would  have  it,  of  the  infamous  duke, 
who  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
War,  of  Marine,  and  Colonel  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  from  whom 
the  title  descended  to  the  father  of  the 
murderer.  This  man  was,  in  eflfect,  princi¬ 
pal  minister  of  France  without  ever  being 
publicly  invested  with  the  title,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  governed  the  kingdom  till 
1770,  when  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled. 
The  disgrace  and  the  exile  were  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  his  life,  though  he 
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played  an  important  part  in  the  politics 
and  intrigues  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Though  neither  a  genius  nor  a  statesman,  yet 
he  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  fortune  and 
power  higher  than  any  man  since  the  time 
of  Richelieu.  His  cleverness,  his  gaiety,  his 
flippant  and  presumptuous  tone  and  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  he  was  rivalled  by  the  last 
possessor  of  the  title,  the  horrible  murderer, 
gained  him  a  sort  of  unenviable  renown  in 
society  and  at  court  Bitter,  ironical,  ma¬ 
lignant,  and  no  mean  master  of  satire,  he 
rendered  himself  formidable,  not  merely  to 
the  occupants  of  place  but  to  the  numerous 
cloud  of  aspirants  for  office.  So  unami- 
able  and  malignant  was  his  character,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  Gresset  the 
original  of  Cleon  the  Mechant,  in  the  co¬ 
medy  of  that  name.  As  this  comedy  was 
first  represented  in  1745,  the  year  of  the 
second  Scotch  rebellion,  the  Duke  de  Choi- 
seul  must  have  early  attained  his  bad  pre¬ 
eminence,  for  he  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  His  exterior,  like  that  of  the 
late  duke,  was  neither  handsome  nor  agree¬ 
able.  He  was  plain,  like  his  late  mon¬ 
strous  namesake  and  kinsman,  without  being 
deformed  ;  and  wished,  like  him,  also,  to 
be  considered  a  man  of  gallantry.  The 
minister,  like  the  monster  who  has  lately 
cheated  the  guillotine  of  its  due,  was  of 
middle  stature,  but,  unlike  the  late  Duke 
of  Praslin,  was  distinguished  by  brilliant 
eyes,  an  expressive  countenance,  and  a 
certain  dignity  and  elegance  of  manners, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  random  free¬ 
dom  of  his  tongue,  caused  some  of  his 
vices  to  be  overlooked.  His  arrows,  shot 
here,  there,  and  every  where,  did  not  even 
spare  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  favorite. 
In  her  regard  he  had  gone  even  beyond  the 
mark  which  he  usually  allowed  himself; 
and  was  at  one  time  apprehensive  that  he 
had  compromised  himself  for  ever,  and 
closed  the  avenues  to  fame  and  power.  A 
chance  occasion,  however,  soon  presented 
itself,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  repair  his 
fault.  One  of  his  relatives,  the  young  and 
handsome  Countess  de  Choiseul-Praslin, 
aspired  to  supplant  the  reigning  favorite 
in  the  affections  of  the  king.  Her  well- 
managed  and  wily  arts  had  not  merely 
attracted  the  attention,  but  made  some 
impression,  on  the  monarch ;  a  correspond¬ 
ence  took  place  between  him  and  the 
would-be  mistress,  and  Louis  ultimately 
sent  her  a  royal  declaration  of  passion  in 
due  form.  The  countess,  who  was  desirous 
of  something  more  than  fleeting  favor,  and 


had  no  disposition  whatever  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  royal  caprice,  nor  yet  to  lose  her  chance 
of  success  by  a  mal-adroit  answer,  went 
straightway  to  her  relative,  Etienne  Fran¬ 
cois  de  Choiseul,  then  Count  de  Stainville, 
to  whom  she  first  communicated  the  con¬ 
tents  of,  and  subsequently  confided,  the 
royal  missive.  The  count,  expressing  equal 
surprise  and  gratification,  insisted  on  a 
measured  and  well-reflected  reply,  which  he 
was  willing  to  indite,  if  time  were  given  to 
him.  He  retired  to  his  cabinet  with  the 
original  communication,  but,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  answer  it,  instantly  drove 
with  the  letter  in  hand  to  the  Pompadour. 

“  Madame,”  said  he  to  the  royal  courte¬ 
san,  “  you  do  me  the  cruel  injustice  of 
counting  me  among  the  number  of  your 
enemies,  and  of  considering  that  I  have 
entered  into  a  plot  to  deprive  you  of  the 
good  graces  of  the  king ;  but,  before  you 
condemn  me  outright,  take  and  read  this 
letter.” 

The  letter  read,  he  explained  to  the 
marquise  the  manner  in  which  he  had  be 
come  possessed  of  it, — exaggerating  the 
dangers  to  which  his  devotion  exposed  him. 
The  Pompadour,  astonished  at  her  unjust 
suspicions,  declared  that  her  early  preju¬ 
dices  were  unfounded;  that  the  Count  de 
Stainville  had  proved  himself,  instead  of 
an  enemy,  a  generous  and  devoted  friend ; 
and  that  he  would  not  find  her  ungrateful. 
The  result  was,  that  the  unfortunate  coun¬ 
tess,  the  relative,  Choiseul-Stainville,  was 
exiled  ;  that  the  feeble  Louis  flung  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  ancient  favorite,  asking 
pardon  for  his  momentary  infidelity ;  and 
that  the  humble  and  virtuous  man  who 
acted  so  gentlemanly  a  part,  was  sent,  for 
his  reward,  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  Choiseul  first  stu¬ 
died  politics ;  and,  supported  by  the  Pom¬ 
padour,  he  soon  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  Benedict  XIV.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  is  romance  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
but  “  truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion  ;”  and  the  assiduous  reader  of  French 
history  need  but  refer  to  Duclos’  Rhgne  de 
Louis  XF.,*  to  the  pages  of  Anquetil  and 
of  Lacretelle,  to  convince  himself  that  we 
have  not  exaggerated. 

“  His  birth  was  illustrious,  his  valor 
well  proven,  his  wit  ready-pointed  and 
practical,”  says  the  eloquent  Lacretelle. 
To  abuse  the  government,  to  sneer  at  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  deceive  the  fair  sex,  were  then 

♦  Duclos,  tom.  vii.,  p.  348. 
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tbo  great  sources  of  renown.  The  Count 
de  Stainville  employed  each  method  with 
success,  hut  with  a  species  of  braggadocio 
and  gasconade  that  shocked. 

The  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  time  in¬ 
sinuate,  if  they  do  not  assert,  that  Choiseul 
became  the  lover  of  the  Pompadour ;  and 
that  it  was  by  these  means  he  substituted 
his  own  firm  will  for  the  caprices  of  a  weak 
woman,  and  the  feeble  resolves  of  an  indo¬ 
lent  king.  Society  allowed  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  man,  if  not  a  first-rate  genius ;  and 
a  brilliant  man  has  always  been  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  France.  In  his  personal  de¬ 
meanor  he  was  apparently  frank,  unreserv¬ 
ed,  and  liberal ;  and  kindly  to  those  who 
stood  by  him,  or  were  willing  to  become  his 
dependants.  But,  like  all  his  race  before 
and  since,  he  sought  a  rich  heiress  to  wife ; 
and  in  obtaining  one  of  the  greatest  matches, 
in  point  of  wealth,  in  the  kingdom,  he 
was  enabled,  by  adding  his  lady’s  dowry  to 
his  own  fortune,  and  the  emoluments  which 
he  derived  from  his  many  employments,  to 
vie  with  the  wealthiest  in  the  land.  The 
virtues,  the  modesty,  the  cultivated  under¬ 
standing,  and  lofty  character,  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Choiseul,  recall  the  attributes  and 
virtues  of  Fanny  Sebastiani,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  lately  murdered  duchess,  — 
scarcely,  however,  more  unfortunate  or  less 
unhappy  than  her  predecessor.  The 
Duchess  of  Choiseul  of  that  day  had  no 
children ;  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
the  graces  and  quiet  repose  of  such  a  wo¬ 
man,  the  charms  of  her  mind  added  to  her 
feminine  beauty  and  tenderness,  would 
have  captivated  the  heart  of  any  man  not 
absolutely  a  brute  or  a  demon.  Horace 
Walpole,  an  exact  and  critical  observer, 
and  one  not  prone  to  flatter  women,  thus 
speaks,  in  a  letter  to  Gray,  of  the  Duchess 
de  Choiseul,  nie  du  Chatel, — 

**  She  has  beautiful  eyes,  and  is  a  perfect  little 
model  in  wax.  Her  modesty  and  hesitation  are 
compensated  by  the  sweetest  of  voices  and  the 
happiest  enunciation.  Oh,  it  is  the  prettiest,  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  kindly,  little  person,  *  qui 
soit  jamais  sortie  d’un  ceuf  enchante!’  so  correct  in 
her  expressions  and  in  her  thoughts — of  a  dispo¬ 
sition  so  kindly  and  so  obliging.  Everybody 
loves  her,  except  her  husband,  who  prefers  to  her 
his  ovm  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  a  species 
of  Amazon,  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  equal¬ 
ly  arbitrary  in  her  likings  and  her  dislikes,  and  who 
is  herself  detested. 

**  Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  is  dotingly  fond 
of  her  husband,  is  the  martyr  of  this  preference,  to 
which  she  submits  with  a  good  grace.  ‘  L’on 


croit  qu’elle  I’adore  toujours.  Mais  j’en  doute,  elle 
prend  trop  de  peine  a  le  persuader.*  ”• 

A  French  prelate,  who  had  lived  long  in 
the  society  of  those  ladies,  thus  speaks  of 
them  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Wal¬ 
pole  : — 

“  The  Duchess  of  Choiseul  was  as  Mr.  Wal- 
ole  painted  her,  and  deserves  all  he  has  said  of 
er.  The  exterior  of  Madame  de  Grammont  would 
appear  to  justify  his  remarks.  She  was  stout  and 
strong-built  in  person,  with  a  high  color,  small 
and  lively  eyes,  and  a  harsh  voice.  Her  address 
and  demeanor  appeared,  at  first,  repulsive  ;  but  the 
qualities  of  her  mind  widely  differed  from  the  re¬ 
presentation  made  of  them  to  Mr.  Walpole.” 

Madame  du  Deflfand,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  playfully  calling  the  duchess  Grand¬ 
mamma,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole  of 
the  5th  of  May,  1766,  “  Elle  a  ete  char- 
mante.”  And,  in  another  letter  of  the  4th 
of  January,  1787,  she  gives  her  portrait, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  :  — 

“  You  ask  of  me  your  portrait,  but  you  don’t 
know  the  difficulty  of  limning  it.  Every  one  will 
take  it  for  the  portrait  of  an  unassuming  being, 
for  mortals  are  not  disposed  to  believe  in  virtues 
they  do  not  themselves  possess.  There  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  skies  who  surpasses  you  in  vir¬ 
tues,  though  they  have  surpassed  you  by  their  in¬ 
tentions  and  their  motives.  You  are  as  pure,  as 
just,  as  charitable,  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  If  you 
becoire  as  good  a  Christian  as  you  are  a  woman, 
you  will  be  a  perfect  saint.  Meanwhile,  be  con¬ 
tent  to  be  the  example  and  model  of  women. 
Nature  has  endowed  you  with  such  warmth  and 
passion,  that  people  conclude,  if  you  were  not 
also  endowed  ith  the  soundest  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment,  you  could  not  be  so  perfect  as  you  are,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  forgive  your  virtues. 
So  many  virtues  and  so  many  excellences  inspire 
respect  and  admiration,  but  this  is  not  what  you 
wish  ;  your  modesty,  which  is  extreme,  looks  not 
to  distinction ;  you  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  make 
all  the  world  believe  that  you  are  not  above  them.” 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  the  Choiseul 
of  two  generations  ago  daily  crucified  by 
such  a  preference  as  Henry  III.  exhibited 
towards  Marguerite  de  Valois,  “  qu'^il 
amaitf*'*  says  Duclos,  plus  que  fraternelle^ 
ment.^^f  For  his  sister,  this  monarch  in¬ 
stituted  the  order  pf  the  St.  Esprit. 

From  Rome  the  Count  de  Choiseul- 
Stainville  was  sent  to  Vienna,  where  he  in¬ 
sinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 

♦  (Euvres  de  Lord  Orford,  tom.  v.,  p.  365. 

t  Duclos,  Morgeaux  HistoriqueSj  tom.  ix.,  p.  65. 
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Maria  Theresa  so  effectively,  that  she  re¬ 
quested  the  ambassador  to  select  the  mas¬ 
ters  and  professors  for  the  young  arch¬ 
duchess,  whom  she  wished  to  educate  a  la 
Franpaise. 

In  1758  Choiseul-Stainville  entered  on 
the  duties  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  soon  obtained  possession  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  war  and  marine,  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Yet  a 
very  short  time  before  this,  his  character 
was  so  infamous,  that  a  French  writer  says 
— “  Je  Pai  vuecarte  de  plusieurs  inaisons  ; 
il  s’en  falloit  peu  qu’on  ne  le  regardait 
comme  une  espece  ;  je  Pai  une  fois  enten- 
du  defendre  sur  cette  imputation  qu’il  n’a 
jamais  meritee,  mais  il  etait  du  moins  fort 
humiliant  pour  lui  que  cela  fit  question.’’ 

By  the  aid  of  the  favorite,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Choiseul  obtained  the  rank  of 
duke  and  peer,  and  shortly  after  secured 
for  his  uncle,  the  Count  of  Choiseul-Pras- 
lin,  the  titular  rajik  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  real  power  being  enjoyed  by 
himself.  During  this  period  he  lived  like  a 
prince,  received  the  emoluments  of  three 
portfolios,  the  pay  of  Colonel-General  of 
the  Swiss,  of  Governor  of  Touraine,  and  of 
Governor  of  Haguenau,  making  a  total 
revenue  of  seven  millions  of  francs.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  rich  marriage  he 
had  made,  his  wife’s  dowry,  and  his  own 
fortune,  amounting  to  a  million  of  francs, 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  bounty  of 
the  king  to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  received 
of  the  monarch  two  millions  of  francs  for 
the  purpose. 

Thus,  while  he  and  the  favorite  governed 
France  despotically,  he  was  himself  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  quHl 
amait  plus  que  fraternellement.  The  extra¬ 
vagance,  follies,  and  vices  of  this  woman, 
destroyed  his  credit  and  his  reputation,  and 
became  daily  more  and  more  insupportable. 
Madame  de  Grammont  obtained  such  an 
ascendency  over  him,  that  he  was  never  a 
free  agent,  unless  in  those  occasional  jour¬ 
neys  which  he  made  into  the  provinces. 
The  history  and  details  of  this  influence 
are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  time,  and  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Grimm,  Madame  d’Epinay,  Diderot, 
Saint  Lambert,  Madame  Graffigny,  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Hausset,  and  others.  One  good, 
however,  was  effected  by  it,  namely,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  dau¬ 
phin  had  given  himself  corps  et  ame.  The 
dauphin  soon  after  fell  ill  and  died,  and 
the  cabal  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vaugyon,  the 


general  body  of  Jesuits,  and  a  vast  number 
of  pamphleteers  and  anonymous  writers, 
have  not  scrupled  to  charge  on  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  and  his  sister  Madame  de  Gram* 
raont,  the  poisoning  of  the  prince. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  the  minister 
who  was  made  by  one  favorite,  Pampadour, 
was  destroyed  by  another.  La  Dubarry. 
The  king  exiled  both  him  and  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Praslin — the  former  to  Chau- 
teloup,  and  the  latter  to  Praslin.  The 
singular  tone  of  the  royal  letter  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  Here  it  is,  in  extenso : — 

"  Mon  Cousin — Le  mecootentement  que  me 
causent  vos  services  me  force  a  vous  exiler  h  Chau- 
teloup,  ou  vous  vous  rendn  z  dans  vingt-quatre 
heures.  Je  vous  aurais  envoye  beaucoup  plus 
loin  (and  here  was  the  sting),  si  ce  n'itait  I'estime 
particuliere  que  fai  pour  Mtulame  la  Duchesne  de 
Choiseul  dont  la  santi  m'ent  fort  inthessante. 
Prenez  garde  que  votre  condiiite  ne  me  fasse  pren¬ 
dre  un  autre  parti.  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu,  mon 
cousin,  qu’il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  garde.” 

The  disgrace  of  the  duke  drew  closer  the 
ties  between  him  and  the  infamous  Egalite, 
then  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  father  of  that 
other  virtuous  and  self-denying  man,  the 
present  King  of  the  French.  “  Le  due  de 
Chartres,”  says  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  “  for^a  toutes  les  consignes  et  vint 
se  jeter  dans  les  bras,”  de  VexiU  de  Chau- 
teloup. 

“  Sure  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature.” 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  presented  himself  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  the  monarch  re¬ 
ceived  him  coldly,  for  nothing  could  per¬ 
suade  him  that  he  had  not  a  hand  in  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  not  all  the  efforts 
of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had 
known  the  duke  in  early  youth,  when  he 
was  ambassador  at  Vienna,  could  remove 
this  impression. 

The  duke  died. in  Paris,  in  May,  1785; 
and  within  a  few  years  after,  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Grammont,  was  guillotined  by 
a  revolutionary  tribunal. 

As  the  minister  left  no  children,  the  ti¬ 
tle  descended  to  Claude  Antony  Gabriel, 
count  de  Choiseul-Beaupre,  afterwards 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  cousin  of  the  Duke  An¬ 
tony  Caesar,  duke  of  Choiseul  Praslin,  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  murderer. 

The  Duke  of  Choiseul-Praslin,  father  of 
the  last  duke,  early  espoused  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  party ;  and,  as  he  separated  him¬ 
self  from  the  nobility  to  which  he  belonged, 
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never  emigrated.  He  gave  in  his  adhesion  with  any  one,  no  matter  how  indifferent  his 
to  Buonaparte  after  the  18  Brumaire.  In  or  her  character,  who  can  do  him  an  honest 
1805  he  was  named  one  of  the  imperial  job  in  France,  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  the 
chamberlains;  and  in  1811,  President  of  world.  Witness  Sophie  Dawes, Madame de 
the  Electoral  College  of  Seine  and  Marne.  Feucheres,  MuSoa,  duke  of  Rianzares,  and 
His  cry  then  was.  Fire  a  jamais  le  Grand  Gonzalez  Bravo  of  infamous  repute. 
NapoUon.  In  1813,  he  gave  new  proofs  of  Bred  up  by  such  a  father, — patronised 
devotion,  and  on  6th  January,  1814,  was.  by  the  Orleanists, — visiting  and  living  in 
named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  same  society, — educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
On  tbe  31st  March,  1814,  when  a  number  — descended  of  a  race  so  self-seeking  and 
of  Royalists,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  unscrupulous,  not  to  say  infamous, — what 
raised  the  cries  of  “  Vive  le  Roi !  vivent  les  virtues  could  find  a  natural  home  in  such  a 
Bourbons!”  the  answer  of  the  Duke  de  bosom.?  In  1819,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24, 
Praslin,  Colonel  of  the  first  legion  of  the  when,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  duke  attained 
National  Guard,  was,  “  Nous  avons  un  his  majority,  he  must  have  seen  his  father 
ordre  de  choses  etabli  1”  intriguing  with  a  prince  of  the  blood 

But  no  sooner  was  this  ordre  de  choses  against  his  own  relations  ;  and  these  were 
destroyed,  than  M.  de  Praslin  turned  not  scenes  calculated  to  give  him  very  high 
round  volte  face.  On  the  6th  of  April,  six  or  lofty  notions  of  social  or  political  moral- 
days  afterwards,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  ity.  In  these  days  he  must,  too,  have  fre- 
all  the  acts  of  the  senate,  which  pronounced  quently  come  into  contact  with  the  father 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  whom,  in  Louis-  of  his  future  wife.  General  Count  Sebas- 
Philippian  phrase,  he  called  V ordre  de  tiani,  a  man  who,  in  the  session  of  1819, 
choses — acts,  too,  which  recalled  the  Bour-  played  the  part  of  a  tribune  of  the  people 
bons  by  name.  Not  content  with  these  d  Veau  rose..,  with  a  vehement  desire  to 
demonstrations,  which  somewhat  surprised  obtain  power.  On  the  name  of  the  un- 
Royalty,  he  placarded  the  walls  of  Paris  fortunate  father  of  the  late  duchess,  we 
with  a  proposal  for  a  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  dwell, 
in  which,  amidst  other  fustian  and  fanfare-  Scarcely  a  name  is  better  known  in  the 
nade,  were  these  words  : — “  Oui,  sublime  capitals  of  Europe  than  that  of  Horace 
Henri;  c’est  toi,  ce  sont  tes  traits  cheris  qui  Sebastiani ;  but  few  there  are  in  England, 
doivent  charmer  nos  regards.  La  statue  de  though  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  ara- 
notre  bon  Henri  va  nous  etre  rendu  :  bon  bassador  in  London,  acquainted  with  the 
Henri,  nous  reverrons  ton  image  ;  elle  nous  details  of  his  particular  biography, 
dira,  etc.”  Sebastiani  was  born  some  seventy-two  or 

On  the  29th  of  the  month,  the  duke  was  seventy-three  years  ago,  in  Corsica,  where 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Charles  X. ,  his  father  exercised  the  very  useful,  but  not 
then  Monsieur,  with  a  fulsome  address,  a  very  distinguished,  trade  of  a  cooper. 
On  the  4th  June  he  was  created  a  peer.  The  Sebastianis  alleged  that  they  were  al- 
But  on  the  following  year,  when  “  le  petit  lied  to  the  family  of  Buonaparte  ;  but,  be 
caporaP^  appeared,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  this  as  it  may,  young  Horace  entered  the 
rejoin  his  banner,  and  was  made  one  of  his  army  in  his  17th  year,  in  1792.  By  his 
peers.  Such  flagrant  conduct  as  this  was  brilliant  conduct  at  Areola,  he  obtained  the 
unpardonable,  and  by  an  ordonnance  of  rank  of  chef  d'escadron;  and  at  Verona, 
Louis  XVIII.  of  the  25th  of  July,  1815,  that  of  colonel,  from  Moreau.  Buonaparte, 
M.  de  Choiseul-Praslin  .ceased  to  form  a  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  was  powerfully 
portion  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  From  seconded  by  Sebastiani.  With  the  regi- 
that  period,  the  duke,  whether  in  or  out  of  ment  of  dragoons  he  commanded,  he  great- 
France,  became  a  Frondeur ;  and,  as  an  ly  influenced  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  18 
ostentatious  dinner-giver  and  patron  of  Brumaire,  and  from  that  moment  did  not 
newspaper  writers,  he  was  not  without  in'-  cease  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  emperor, 
fluence  in  Paris  in  directing  attention  to  the  His  master  was  prompt  to  see  that  he  pos- 
Duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis  Philippe,  sessed  not  the  science  for  a  great  tactician. 
Hence  the  intimacy  between  the  families  of  such  as  Davoust,  Suchet,  Soult,or  St.  Cyr, 
Orleans  and  Praslin.  The  Praslins  were  — the  genius  or  coup  d^csil  of  a  great  cap¬ 
doing  the  work  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  tain,  such  as  Massena,  Hoche,  or  Ney. 
Bourbons ;  and  that  good  father  of  a  fami-  He  was  also  aware,  that  he  was  as  little 
ly  who  now  reigns  and  governs  in  France,  likely  to  shine  as  a  great  politician,  like 
has  always  been  the  man  to  be  intimate  j  Cambaceres  or  Talleyrand.  But  there  was 
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a  sort  of  middle  career — half  military,  half 
diplomatic — in  which  he  wisely  judged  that 
he  might  do  good  service.  Endowed  with 
cleverness  and  Corsican  finesse^  Horace  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  a  handsome  face,  a 
well-shaped  and  graceful  figure.  His  ges¬ 
tures  and  attitudes  were  dignified  and 
graceful ;  and,  though  not  exceeding  the 
middle  size,  he  had  the  air  and  look  of  a 
par/ait  cavalier.  The  malicious  wits  of 
that  day  used  to  say  he  would  preserve  his 
graceful  dignity  if  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and 
his  agility  if  chained  to  a  wash-tub.  His 
long  hair  gave  a  poetic  harmony  to  his  Ra- 
phaelesque  head,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
woman  to  resist  so  sentimental  and  seducing 
a  dragoon.  The  Bishop  of  Malines, 
maliriy  the  x\bbe  de  Pradt,  used  to  say,  that 
if  Buonaparte  were  the  Jupiter,  Massena 
the  Mars,  and  Soult  the  Vulcan,  of  the 
Revolution,  Sebastiani  was  assuredly  the 
Cupid.  His  countrymen,  and,  as  Sebasti¬ 
ani  says,  his  relatives,  determined  to  turn 
this  Corsican  comeliness  to  account.  But, 
first,  it  was  necessary  to  marry  the  envied, 
but  unacred,  Colonel ;  and  a  rich  heiress  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  which  had  given  two  marshals  and 
numerous  lieutenant-generals  to  France, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Coigny, 
was  selected.  Mdlle.de  Coigny  was  wooed 
and  won  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and 
soon  after  their  nuptials,  General  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Sebastiani  set  out  for  Constantinople, 
where  the  fortunate  countryman  of  the 
emperor  was  appointed  ambassador.  'At 
Constantinople,  Madame  Sebastiani  died, 
in  the  flower  of  her  age,  in  1807,  in  giving 
birth  to  the  unfortunate  lady  whose  sad 
fate  has  been  recently  deplored.  Deprived 
in  early  life  of  the  fond  care  of  a  mother, — 
deprived,  till  her  eighth  year,  of  even  the 
superintending  care  of  her  father, — Made¬ 
moiselle  Sebastiani  was  placed  with  her 
maternal  relatives.  But  these,  however 
kind  and  considerate,  can  never  supply  the 
mental  aliment  and  instructions  flowing 
with  such  eloquent  force  from  the  lips  and 
heart  of  an  affectionate  mother.  Of  an  age 
to  enter  into  the  world.  Mademoiselle  Se¬ 
bastiani  perceived  herself  completely  in  a 
false  position.  In  the  year  1823,  when 
she  first  appeared  in  the  grand  monde,  she 
found,  notwithstanding  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  grace  of  mind,  but  a  lukewarm 
reception  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Notwithstanding  the  position 
and  rank  of  her  mother’s  family,  her  own 
merits,  grace,  youth,  and  fortune,  the  great 


dames  who  then  gave  the  law  in  the  Rue 
de  Bourbon,  de  Grenelle,  do  Babylone,  de 
St.  Dominique,  de  Varennes,  &<%,  looked 
coldly  on  her  because  of  the  legislative  ca¬ 
reer  of  her  father.  The  Duchess  de  Berri, 
who  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  her 
clique,  detested  and  despised  the  Sebastia- 
nis,  and  considered  them  in  the  light  of 
personal  enemies.  Nor  was  this  wonder¬ 
ful.  For  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Foy — indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  1824 
— Sebastiani  sought  to  rival  that  military 
tribune,  not  with  the  desire  of  benefiting 
his  country  and  France,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Or¬ 
leans. 

Mdlle.  Sebastiani  is  understood  to  have 
early  felt  an  attachment  to  a  gentleman  of 
Royalist  opinions,  i.  e.  Royalis*;  “  par 
sang  but  this  predilection  is  said  to  have 
been  combated.  The  Cupid  of  the  Consu¬ 
late,  the  Adonis  of  the  Empire,  though 
born  in  the  humblest  sphere,  always  aped 
the  airs  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  was  desir¬ 
ous  that  his  (laughter  should  marry  into  an 
historic  family.  The  young  heir  of  the 
house  of  Choiseul-Praslin,  intimate  with 
the  house  of  Orleans,  whose  interests  Se¬ 
bastiani  was  serving,  was  chosen,  and  the 
nuptials  took  place  in  1825. 

As  Sebastiani’s  opposition  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  system  of  Charles  X.  was  fiercer  in 
that  year  than  it  had  ever  been — as  the 
“  Comidie  de  15  Ans,”  which  was  to  end 
in  the  tragedy  of  1830,  was  drawing  nearer 
to  a  close,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  then 
the  arbiter  of  fashion,  took  little  note  of 
the  marriage  of  a  great  heir  and  a  great 
heiress,  both  considered  “  des  itres  mal 
pensants,^^  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  time. 
Those,  however,  who  intimately  knew  the 
bridegroom,  lamented  the  fate  of  the  bride, 
for  he  was  then  considered,  by  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  him,  to  be  a  con¬ 
temptible  profligate  and  degraded  being. 

From  the  period  of  1825  till  1830  M. 
and  M  me.  Choiseul-Praslin  were  certainly 
little  seen  in  the  society  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  The  political  conduct  and 
associations  of  the  father  of  the  duchess, 
and  of  the  father  of  the  duke,  effectually 
shut  against  them  the  doors  of  what  the 
select  set  then  called  “  la  bonne  compag- 
nie.^^  The  father  of  the  duchess  is  said 
to  have  felt  this  acutely  ;  but  Madame  de 
Praslin  felt  it  not  to  any  extent,  for  she 
had  become  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and 
yearly  increasing  family,  lived  in  a  small 
circle,  and  was  daily  occupied  in  the  minute 
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yet  engrossing  duties  that  devolve  on  ma¬ 
ternity  even  in  the  highest  rank.  As  to 
the  husband,  he  must  have  felt  that,  under 
no  combination  of  circumstances,  could  he 
have  been  a  favorite  in  any  circle.  With¬ 
out  any  of  the  natural  cleverness  of  the 
rouis  of  the  Regency,  he  was  distinguished 
by  all  their  moral  degradation.  He  was 
vain,  avaricious,  sensual,  suspicious, 
haughty,  narrow-minded,  ignorant  of  the 
value,  indifferent  to  the  existence,  and  neg¬ 
lectful  of  the  practice,  of  truth.  In  all  the 
ramifications  of  his  private  affairs  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  depend  upon  him  ;  and 
while  he  was  equally  profligate  and  promis¬ 
cuous,  he  was  penurious  even  to  meanness. 
Neither  of  sentiment,  nor  romance,  nor  of 
moral  truth,  did  he  possess  a  particle.  He 
had  no  friends,  for  he  was  gloomy,  morose, 
and  unsocial ;  and  with  the  instruments  of 
his  degraded  pleasures  he  did  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  report,  unbend  or  compensate  by 
generosity  for  the  suspicion  and  arrogant 
haughtiness  which  were  his  chief  character¬ 
istics. 

Though  at  one  time  austere  and  appa¬ 
rently  superstitious  in  the  practice  of  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  he  was  without  re¬ 
ligious  or  moral  principle  of  any  kind, 
without  liberality,  and  without  propriety. 

Such  a  man  could  not  comprehend  the 
exalted  feeling,  the  enthusiastic  devotion, 
the  excess  of  virtuous  passion,  the  ecstatic 
joy,  the  excruciating  sorrow,  the  poignant 
grief,  of  his  doting  and  distracted  wife. 
All  that  was  good  and  gentle  in  her  nature 
was  unknown  to  him,  for  the  excess  of  de¬ 
pravation  renders  men  insensible  to  all  en¬ 
joyment.  It  is  well  said  by  the  author  of 
the  Considirations  sur  les  Afa?tir«,  that  this 
excess  is  to  be  deprecated,  even  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  unlawful  pleasures  :  “  Car  il  ap- 
partient  a  Texces  de  la  depravation  de  de- 
truire  tons  les  plaisirs.” 

Much  may  be,  no  doubt,  pardoned  to 
the  ardent  impetuosity  of  youth,  but  there 
is  not  one  redeeming  trait  in  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  Choiseul-Praslin.  The  pursuit  ol 
pleasure  may,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  palliated,  in  a  young  man  of  nineteen  or 
twenty ;  but  the  promiscuous  pursuit  -of 
debasing  amours  in  a  man  close  upon  his 
forty-fourth  or  forty-fifth  year,  the  father 
of  ten  children,  six  of  them  daughters, 
is  infamous,  and  shows  that  the  delin¬ 
quent  was  deprived  of  all  the  purer 
feelings  of  human  nature.  To  have 
made  his  own  house  the  scene  of  his 
profligacy,  and  the  instructress  of  his 
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children  his  mistress,  is  a  turpitude  nearly 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  France.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  friend  of  his  relative 
and  kinsman,  the  prime  minister  of  France, 
or  such  an  exemplar,  and  we  find  him  in 
the  person  of  that  Duke  of  Chartres,  after¬ 
wards  Egalite,  who  visited  Choiseul-Stain- 
ville  in  his  exile,  and  who  subsequently  in¬ 
stalled  Madame  Genlis  Sillery  simulta¬ 
neously  as  his  own  mistress  and  his  son’s 
instructor.  Fortunately  the  virtuous  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  youth  were  proof  against  the 
contagion  of  parental  example  and  gover¬ 
ness  practice  ;  for  the  prince  (now  Louis 
Philippe)  was  an  incarnation  of  virtue  in 
youth,  and  is  a  model  of  innocence,  simpli¬ 
city,  generosity,  guilelessness,  and  purity 
in  old  age. 

Madame  de  Praslin  was  not  a  singular 
wife  in  the  sense  in  which  our  clever  weekly 
contemporary,  the  Spectator^  calls  her  so. 
She  had  Corsican  blood  in  her  veins  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  side  of  her  mother  some  of 
the  highest  and  best  blood  in  France.  That 
she  was,  therefore,  warm,  impassioned,  sen¬ 
sitive,  and  high-minded,  may  be  conceded  ; 
but  these  qualities  ought  to  have  secured 
her  the  affection  and  esteem,  and  not  the 
murderous  hate,  of  her  monster  husband. 

There  always  have  been,  and  now  are, 
many  such  wives  in  France  as  the  murdered 
Madame  de  Praslin ;  but  we  believe  it  were 
difficult  to  find  in  any  country,  however 
barbarous,  another  such  husband.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count  of  any  man,  whether  husband  or 
lover,  hacking y  hewing  j  nud  stabbing  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  ten  children  in  pieces.  This 
unparalleled  crime  had  never  taken  place 
had  the  demand  of  the  duchess  for  that  se¬ 
paration  which  she  was  entitled  to  by  law 
been  acceded  to,  and  they  who  interfered 
by  meddling  in  the  business,  if  they  have 
any  proper  sentiments,  must  now  feel  pangs 
of  bitter  anguish.  The  French  people  have 
been  stigmatized  by  a  writer  in  a  daily  pa¬ 
per,  who  evidently  knows  nothing  of  France, 
for  being  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French  government,  and  unjust  to  men  in 
power,  in  reference  to  the  Dukede  Praslin. 
But  French  men  and  French  women  well 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  President  d’En- 
trecasteaux,  a  young  man  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  family  of  the  robe,  a  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  and  who  murdered  his 
wife  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  atroci¬ 
ty,  that  the  government  ostensibly  demand¬ 
ed  the  delivery  of  the  culprit  wherever  he 
might  be  found.  He  was  detected  and  se- 
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cured  at  Lisbon,  when  a  private  letter  to 
the  French  minister  desired  his  release,  and 
permitted  his  escape  from  further  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  Duke  de  Praslin  and  the  members 
of  his  house  were,  and  Marshal  Sebastian! 
is,  in  possession  of  many  secrets  in  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  house  of  Orleans ;  and  it  was 
because  some  of  the  people  of  France  were 
aware  of  this  that  the  wicked  thought  came 
into  their  heads  that  the  “  best  of  Repub¬ 
lics”  might  desire  the  release  and  permit 
the  escape  of  the  vilest  murderer  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  France. 


I  would  be  thine  I 
My  world  in  thee  to  centre, 

With  all  its  hopes,  cares,  fears,  and  loving 
thought ; 

No  wish  beyond  the  home  where  thou  should’st 
enter. 

Ever  anew  to  find  thy  presence  brought 
My  life’s  bek  joy. 

I  would  be  thine ! 

Not  passion’s  wild  emotion 
To  show  thee,  fitful  as  the  changing  ^nd  j 
But  with  a  still,  deep,  fervent,  life  devotion, 

To  be  to  thee  the  help-meet  God  designed — 
For  this  would  1  be  thine ! 


THE  TRUE  HEART’S  ASPIRATIONS. 

I  WOULD  be  thine ! 

Oh,  not  to  learn  the  anguish 
Of  being  first  a  deity  enshrined. 

Then,  when  the  fever  fit  is  past,  to  languish. 
Stripp’d  of  each  grace  that  fancy  round  me 
twined ! — 

Not  such  the  lot  I  crave ! 

I  would  be  thine ! 

Not  in  bright  summer  weather, 

A  sunny  atmosphere  of  joy  to  breathe : 

But  fear  and  tremble  when  the  storm-clouds  gather, 
And  shrink  life’s  unrelenting  doom  beneath, 
Failing  when  neetfed  most 

I  would  be  thine  f 
To  lose  all  selfish  feeling 
In  the  sole  thought  of  thee,  far  dearer  one  I 
To  study  every  look  thy  will  revealing. 

To  make  thy  troice’s  ever-varying  tone 
The  music  of  my  heart. 

I  would  be  thine ! 

When  sickness  doth  oppress  thee 
With  love’s  unwearied  vieplance  to  watch. 
Waking — to  soothe,  to  comfort,  to  caress  thee ; 
Sleeping — to  list  in  dread  each  sound  to  catch. 
Thy  slumbers  that  might  break. 

I  would  be  thine ! 

When  vexed  by  worldly  crosses. 

To  cheer  thee  with  affection’s  constant  care, 
To  stay  thee  ’neath  the  burden  of  thy  losses, 

By  showing  thee  how  deeply  thou  art  dear, — 
Most  so  in  thy  distress. 

I  would  be  thine ! 

(Jently  and  unreplying 

To  bear  with  thee,  when  chafed  and  spirit- worn. 
The  hasty  word,  the  quick  reproach  denying, 

But  by  the  soft  submission  which  is  bom 
Of  steadfast  love  alone. 


THE  GRAVE 


BY  GRACE. 


Fear  round  its  brink  abides , 

With  veil  all  dark  and  chilly. 

An  unknown  land  it  hides.  | 

Its  silence  is  unbroken 
By  the  sweet  night-bird’s  song ; 
Affection’s  flowery  token 
Fades  on  the'moss  ere  long. 

• 

There  widowed  brides  may  languish, 
And  wring  their  hands  in  vain ; 
The  orphan^  cries  of  anguish 
Pierce  not  that  dark  domain. 


Yet,  there  alone  can  mortals 
Their  rest,  long  wished-for,  find  j 
There  lies  beyond  those  portals, 

A  home  for  all  mankind.  i 

The  heart,  long  vainly  pressing. 
Through  storms  to  reach  the  shore, 
Finds  peace,  that  priceless  blessing, 
Where  it  can  beat  no  more. 
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LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 


BT  J.  R.  LOWEL,  BOSTON,  U.  B.  A. 

What  boot  your  houses  and  your  lands  ? 
In  spite  of  close  drawn  deed  and  fence, 
Like  water,  ’twixt  your  cheated  hands, 
They  soak  into  the  graveyard’s  sands 
And  mock  your  ownership’s  pretence. 

How  shall  you  speak  to  urge  your  right, 
Choked  \eith  that  soil  for  which  you  lust  ? 
The  bit  of  clay,  for  whose  delight 
You  grasp,  is  mortgaged  too :  Death  might 
Foreclose,  this  very  day,  in  dust. 

Fence  as  you  will,  this  plain  poor  man. 
Whose  only  fields  are  in  his  wit. 

Who  shapes  the  world,  as  best  he  can. 
According  to  God’s  highest  plan. 

Owns  you  and  fences  as  is  fit 

Though  yours  the  rent,  his  incomes  wax 
By  right  of  eminent  domain ; 

From  factory  tall  to  woodman’s  axe. 

All  things  on  earth  must  pay  their  tax 
To  feed  his  hungry  heart  and  brain. 

He  takes  you  from  your  easy  chair. 

And  what  he  plans,  that  you  must  do : 
You  sleep  in  down,  eat  dainty  fare, 

He  mounts  his  crazy  garret  stair 
And  starves,  the  landlord  over  you. . 

Feeding  the  clouds  your  idlesse  drains, 
You  make  more  green  six  feet  of  soil ; 
His  deathless  word,  like  suns  and  rains. 
Partakes  the  seasons’  bounteous  pains,  , 
And  toils  to  lighten  human  toil. 

Your  lands,  with  force  or  cunning  got, 
Shrink  to  the  measures  of  the  grave ; 

But  Death  himself  abridges  not 
The  tenures  of  almighty  thought, 

The  titles  of  the  wise  and  brave. 


BY  DAVID  VEDDER. 


From  tke  German  of  Heinrich  Voss. 

’Twas  summer,  and  the  village  spire 
Had  lengthen’d  out  its  shadow ; 

The  fitful  breezes  gently  played 
With  dew-bespangled  bun  and  blade, 
When  lightsomely  a  beauteous  maid 
Came  trippling  o’er  the  meadow. 
With  new-born  rapture  and  surprise, 

I  gazed  on  such  a  pair  of  eyes 
As  Moslems  feign  in  paradise ! 


Her  form,  her  face,  her  mien  were  such 
As  love-sick  bard  imagines. 

When  first  he  racks  his  youthful  brains. 
And  hunts  for  tropes  to  grace  his  strains. 

Among  the  starry  regions ! 

The  evening  glow  her  looks  enhanced, | 
While  round  her  brow  the  zephyrs  danced 
1  stood  like  one  entranced ! 


Their  anthems  to  the  vesper-star 
The  nightingales  were  singing; 
Prom  honey’d  bowers  the  joyous  bees, 
Churming  their  low-breathed  melodies. 
Their  treasures  home  were  bringing. 
The  bean-field,  and  the  trellised  vine. 
Their  odorous  essences  combine — 
’Twas  there  I  woo’d  my  Caroline. 


The  brindled  cow  across  the  mead 
Her  fairy  footsteps  followed, 

And  licked  the  maiden’s  lily  hand. 
Although  a  little  boisterous  band 
Of  noisy  urchins  hollow’d ; 

And  as  she  milked,.!  trembling  tried 
To  win  the  beauty  for  my  bride  ;J 
In  sooth  I  would  not  be  denied. 


I  help’d  the  darling  o’er  the  stile. 
Her  milking  pail  I  carried, 

And  whisper’d  blandly  in  her  ear 
Of  thrilling  hope,  of  chilling  fear. 
Of  bliss  when  we  were  married ; 
A  blush  suffused  her  beauteous  face. 
Which  added  yet  a  namele^  grace. 
And  told  me  I  had  gained  my  case. 


THOU  DOST  NOT  LOVE  ME  t 


BY  CHARLES  SWAlN. 


Thou  dost  not  love  me !  take  away 
Those  arms  that  twine  around  me ; 

I  thought  thee  true  as  tongue  can  say ; 

I  think  thee — what  I’ve  found  thee. 

Go,  take  to  other  maids  thv  kiss, 

Nor  deem  of  me  so  lowly. 

That  I  could  stoop  my  heart  to  this, 

A  love  so  false,  unholy. 

I  will  not  have  thine  arm  so  fond, 

Nor  hear  thy  tongue’s  deceiving : 

Oh,  what  are  words  when  all  beyond 
Is  full  of  deepest  grieving  1 
Take,  take  thy  false,  fal^  kiss  awav, 
Those  eyes,  those  looks,  that  chill  me  j 
I  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  stay — 

Thy  falsehood  else  will  kill  met, 


The  summer  moon  illumed  our  path 
Home  to  her  mother’s  dwelling ; 
And  as  we  trod  the  flowery  lea. 

Ah  !  I  was  busy  as  a  bee. 

Enraptur’d  lovelies  telling  j 
The  matron  met  us  at  the  door. 

And  chid  my  loved  one  o’er  and  o’er, 
With  indignation  swelling; 

Now,  “  fair  and  softly,”  I  replied ; 

“  Pray,  gentle  mother,  do  not  chidOj 
Your  daughter’s  my  aflianced  bride.” 


Ot.  «  ^ 


F,  Remarkable  Tenacity  or  Life. — A  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  arisen  out  of  the  late  fire  in  Market 
street.  A  favorite  tortoiseshell  cat,  the  property  of 
Richard  Greenhills,  the  porter  at  Messrs.  Gunlifie 
&  Brooke’s  bank,  who  occupied  a  room  ii  the  top 
story,  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration.  Pussy  was  in  this  room  at  tea  time 
on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and,  subsequently,  when  it 
was  nearly  filled  with  flames,  she  was  observed  to 
run  about  the  apartment,  as  if  wild,  fbr  a  moment, 
and  then  to  maKe  a  spring  in  the  direction  of  the 
^e-place.  Not  a  doubt  was  felt  that  she  had  per¬ 
ished,  but  neither  her  life  nor  troubles  were  yet  at 
an  end.  Directly  underneath  the  apartment  in 
which  she  had  been  last  seen,  but  on  tne  basement 
story,  and  consequently  the  sixth  from  the  top,  was 
a  part  of  the  cellaring  occupied  by  Mr.  Wotxi,  ale 
and  porter  dealer,  and  in  tnis  cellar  was  a  boiler 
used  for  heating  water  for  the  washing  of  bottles, 
which  boiler,  notwithstanding  that  the  whole  of  the 
five  stories  above  fell  or  were  pulled  down,  was  not 
much  damaged.  On  Monday  Mr.  Wood’s  son  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  a  fire  in  the  furnace  under¬ 
neath  the  boiler ;  but  though  he  put  a  quantity  of 
lighted  paper  in,  could  not  get  it  to  burn,  there  being 
no  draugnt  of  air  whatever.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  porter’s  attention  was  attracted  again 
to  the  obstacle  in  the  flue,  and,  putting  up  his  hand, 
drew  forth  by  the  tail  the  poor  cal,  but  so  begrimed 
with  soot  as  totally  to  conceal  its  color,  and  so 
much  emaciated  from  want  of  food  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  stand.  It  was  taken  in  the  man’s  apron  to 
the  porter  at  the  bank  in  King-street,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  had  removed  to.  He  at  once  recognised  his 
old  favorite,  and  she,  on  hearing  his  voice,  was  not 
slow  to  give  tokens  of  recognition  on  her  part.  On 
some  nourishing  diet  being  given  to  her  she  soon 
iwovered,  and,  except  being  still  very  thin,  appears 
little  the  worse  for  the  danger  and  privation  she 
has  undergone.  The  fire  occurred  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  inst.,  so  that  a  period  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
days,  or  324  hours,  elap^d  from  the  time  she  was 
miss^  until  she  was  aiscovered. — Manchester  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

A  Royal  Widow. — There  has  been  some  little 
amendment  of  late  in  the  health  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  the  joy  to  which^the  event  has  given  rise 
has  been  some  compensation  to  the  Royal  circle  for 
all  the  tribulations  and  vexations  from  without  It 
is  said  that  she  has,  at  length,  found  a  new  interest 
in  life  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  morbid  contem¬ 


plation  of  the  sorrow  which  has  been  sapping  her 
very  existence.  She  has  undertaken  a  work  suited 
to  the  gravity  of  her  intellect,  and  well  calculated 
to  employ  the  fruits  of  the  study  and  meditation  to 
which  she  has  devoted  herself  for  the  last  five  years. 
It  is  a  histoiy'  of  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  her  intimacy 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  deep  research  and 
powerful  thinking  displayed  in  its  execution.  It  is 
in  occupations  of  this  nature,  diversified  by  the 
superintendence  of  the  education  of  her  children, 
that  the  Royal  widow  passes  the  whole  of  her  days, 
seeming  not  to  have  moved  with  time  in  his  pro¬ 
gress,  since  the  hour  when  the  blow  which  bereft 
her  of  hope  and  happiness  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
and  crushed  her  as  if  to  rise  no  more.  Her  favorite 
boudoir  |at  the  Tuileries,  and  from  which  she 
rarely  stirs  save  to  pay  her  evening  visit  to  the 
Clueen,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  allotted 
to  her  use  at  the  country  palace  of  Ludwigslust, 
where  she  passed  her  happy  childhood,  and  where 
she  first  received  the  intimation  that  the  choice  of 
the  Prince  Royal  of  France  had  fallen  upon  her. 
The  small  organ  placed  beneath  the  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  late  Duke,  by  Ingres,  is  the  vety  one 
upon  which  she  was  playing  a  symphony  by  ^bas- 
tian  Bach  when  her  brother  entered  with  joyous 
countenance  to  announce  the  news.  Sometimes  at 
twilight  the  promenaders  in  the  garden  can  hear 
the  sound  of  that  organ,  and  the  notes  of  that  very 
symphony  as  they  come  through  the  open  window 
like  narmony  from  heaven.  To  those  who  know 
the  tale  it  seems  the  sad  requiem  of  the  good  and 
brave,  the  evening  prayer  for  his  repose.  I  have 
myself  seen  among  the  fair  listeners  many  a  bright 
^e  dimmed  with  tears  ere  the  strain  was  concluu^. 
The  Duchess  touches  the  oigan  with  a  master 
hand,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  one  great  excellence 
of  doing  all  things  well  which  are  worthy  of  being 
well  done. — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Atlas. 

Statu*  op  Huskisson. — ^The  statue  of  this 
eminent  statesman  has  at  length  found  a  resting- 
place.  Workmen  are  now  employed  in  di^ng  the 
foundation  for  the  monument  on  the  area  of  the 
north  side  of  the  custom-house,  immediately  oppo 
site  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool.  A  more  appro¬ 
priate  site  could  not,  we  think,  have  been  chosen, 
Ming  in  the  centre  of  our  commercial  transactions, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  town. 
The  statue,  we  believe,  is  a  metal  cast  of  the  mar; 
ble  one  by  Gibson.  The  position  of  the  figure  is 
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well  suited  for  an  open-air  monument,  having  all  1  being  books  originally  produced  in  the  United 
the  lines  boldly  and  well  defined.  The  left  hand  of  Kin^om,  15s.  per.  cwt.  On  prints  and  drawings, 
the  statesman  is  resting  on  his  right  breast,  which  plain  or  colored,  published  w  ithin  the  said  states, 
is  left  bare  by  the  drapery  thrown  over  the  left  single,  each  one  halfpenny ;  bound  or  sewn,  the 
shoulder.  The  right  hand  is  placed  upon  the  right  dozen,  three  halfpence  duty, 
hip.  The  head  of  the  figure  is  left  bare.  The 

figure,  which  is  nine  feet  six  inches  high,  will  Origin  op  the  House  of  Russell. — John  Rus- 
stand  upon  a  base  and  pedestal  composed  of  granite  sell,  a  plain  gentleman  residing  near  Bridport, 
nine  feet  high. — Liverpool  Mercury.  county  of  Dorset,  obtained  a  favorable  introduction 

to  court  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  The  Archduke 

The  Courage  op  IRNOCENCE.—At  the  Central  Philip  of  Austria,  having  encountered  a  violent 
Criminal  Court,  John  King  was  tried  for  delivering  hurricane  in  his  passage  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Lynn  a  letter  demanding  money,  with  was  driven  into  Weymouth,  where  he  landed,  and 
menaces.  Miss  Lynn,  on  entering  the  reading-  was  hospitably  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Trench- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  11th  inst.,  ard,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood.  Sir  Thomas 
was  presented  with  a  letter  by  King,  an  assistant  in  apprised  the  court  of  the  circumstance,  and  in 
the  department ;  the  letter  threaten^,  that  unless  bl.  tbe  interim,  while  waiting  for  instructions  what 
were  left  with  King  for  “  a  poor  family,”  the  writer  course  to  follow,  he  invited  his  cousin,  Mr.  Russell, 
would  divulge  certain  scandalous  statements  against  to  wait  upon  the  Prince.  Mr.  Russell  proved  so 
the  young  lady,  at  the  nature  of  which  he  hinted,  agreeable  a  companion,  that  the  archduke  desired 
Miss  Lvnn  at  once  placed  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  liina  to  accompany  him  to  Windsor.  He  was  there 
the  authorities  of  the  Museum.  For  the  defence,  presented  to  the  King,  Henry  VII.,  who,  likewise, 
Mr.  Ballantine  admitted  that  the  accusations  in  the  wp  so  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  re¬ 
letter  were  utterly  false ;  but  contended,  that  the  tained  him  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
authorship  of  the  letter  had  not  been  proved  against  chamber.  Being  subsequently  a  companion  of  the 
him,  and  that  the  insinuations  were  not  bad  enough  Prince,  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  young 
to  constitute  the  degree  of  intimidation  contemplated  Tudor’s  jfavor,  that  he  got  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  highly  penal  statute  under  which  King  was  under  the  title  of  Baron  Russell,  of  Cheyneys.  In 
indicted.  The  jury  immediately  convicted  the  next  year,  1540,  when  the  Church  lands  were 
prisoner.  The  recorder  commented  on  the  base  and  seized,  Henry  gave  his  favorite  the  abbey  of  Tavis- 
unmanly  nature  of  the  oflfence ;  and  highly  compli-  tock,  with  the  extensive  possessions  belonging 
mented  the  courage  shown  by  the  young  lady  in  thereto.  In  the  next  reign,  Russell’s  star  being  still 
repelling  the  charge :  the  same  virtuous  mind  iu  the  ascendant,  young  Edward,  not  sixteen,  gave 
which  w'ould  have  made  her  revolt  from  the  conduct  the  monastery  ol  Woburn.  In  Charles  the 
falsely  imputed  to  her,  supplied  her  with  the  cour-  Second’s  time,  William,  the  fifth  Earl,  was  made 
age  of  innocence  j  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  Duke  of  Bedford. — From  The  Right  of  the  Aristo- 
women  would  be  protected  from  similar  injuries  by  to  the  Soil  considered — a  clever  and  outspoken 

the  example  which  the  case  aflhrded.  He  sen-  pamphlet. 

tenced  King  to  be  transported  tor  seven  years.  ^  TnAVELuna  m  a  Cart.  -A  some- 

ns,  r*  k  ^  j  what  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  connexion 

Monument  to  Crabbe.-A  tot  mtereaing  and  Waldemar  of  Prus- 

elegant  memorial  was  placed  m  Aldborough  Church 
last  week.  It  is  a  statuary  marble  bust,  rather 
larger  than  life,  on  a  graceful  plinth  of  marble,  upon 
which  is  sculptured  an  unstrung  lyre  of  antique 
model,  and  beneath  appears  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — “  To  the  Memory  of  George  Crabbe,  the  Poet 
of  Nature  andTruth,  this  Monument  is  erected,  by 
those  who  are  desirous  to  record  their  admiration  of 
his  genius,  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Born  Decem¬ 
ber  24th,  1754.  Died  January  29th,  1832.”  This 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  original 
and  truthful  of  our  poets  was  executed  by  Mr. 

Thurlow,  jun.,  of  Saxmundham. — Bury  Post. 

International  Copyright. — In  the  Gazette  of 
Tuesday,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  authors,  inventors, 
designers,  &c.,  of  any  books,  prints,  sculptures, 
dramatic  works,  musical  compositions,  and  other 
works  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  fin  which  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  give  any  privilege  of  copy¬ 
right  to  British  sul^ects),  first  published  within  the 
dominions  of  the  states  forming  the  Thuringian 
Union,  shall,  after  the  15th  day  of  July  last,  have 
the  privilege  of  copyright  therein,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  for  the  same  period  as  is  enjoyed  by  British 
subjects,  throughout  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the 
same  proviso  as  to  registration.  The  same  Gazette 
also  contains  an  order  in  council,  dated  the  10th  of 
August,  1847,  by  which  the  duty  on  books  originally 
product  in  the  United  Eiagaom,  and  republished 
at  any  place  within  the  dominions  of  the  said  states 
is  declared  to  be  21.  lOi.  per  cwU,  on  books  published 
or  republished  at_  any  place  within  the  states,  not 


sia  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  at  Wentworth-house.  His 
Royal  Highness,  with  his  suite,  among  whom  were 
Count  Brisla,  Count  Groeben,  and  Baron  Lauir, 
arrived  at  the  Wortley  station  on  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway,  by  the  train 
which  reaches  there  about  12  o’clock ;  and  being  anx¬ 
ious  to  proceed  at  once  to  Wentworth,  he  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  obtain  post-horses  to  attach  to  the  travelling- 
carriages  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  station. 
The  officials  at  the  station,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  distinguished  rank  of  their  passengers,  after 
making  some  inquiry,  reported  that  post-horses 
could  not  be  obtained  m  the  neighborhocxl,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  available,  was  a 
spring-cart  belonging  to  a  neighboring  farmer.  His 
Royal  Highness  and  suite  availed  themselves  of  this 
vehicle,  in  which  they  arrived  safely  at  Wentworth- 
house.  The  adventure  did  not  end  here.  A  carriage 
and  four,  with  outriders,  had  been  despatched  to  meet 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  not  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  by  so  early  a  train.  The  two  vehicles  passed 
each  other  on  the  road  without  any  recognition 
taking  place,  no  one  in  his  Royal  Highness’s  suite 
knowing  the  carriage  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  his 
lordship’s  servants  not  expecting  to  meet  a  Prince 
and  his  suite  travelling  in  a  farmer’s  market-cart — 
Sheffield  IndependerU. 

Manufacture  of  Watches  at  Geneva. — ^The 
manufacture  of  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  jewel¬ 
lery,  is  that  to  which  Geneva  owes  its  present  pros¬ 
perity.  Upwards  of  fifty  workshops  devoted  to 
watchmaking,  and  seventy  to  the  jeweller’s  trade. 
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are  kept  in  constant  employment ;  and  it  has  been  their  removal  from  Trafalgar-sqiitre.  We  observed 
calculated  that  in  good  years  75,000  ounces  of  several  great  improvements  as  the  result  of  his  la- 
gold,  five  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  precious  bors,  especially  in  the  clump  of  trees  introduced  be- 
stones  to  the  value  of  a  million  of  francs,  are  used  hind  the  head  of  the  monk  in  the  last  picture  of  the 
in  them.  One  hundred  thousand  watches  are  said  series,  and  also  in  the  general  tone  of  color  and  fin- 
to  be  now  annually  manufactured  in  Geneva.  ish  in  the  largest  picture.  They  form  an  intellectual 

treat,  now  that  they  can  be  viewed  alone  and  away 
The  Rosse  Telescope. — The  capacity  of  this  from  the  distraction  and  glare  of  the  academy  walls, 
instrument  is  wonderful.  Such  is  its  power,  that  In  color  they  are  rich  and  powerful  in  the  extreme, 
if  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  were  removed  to  the  subject  sublime  and  elevating ;  they  are  noble 
such  a  distance  that  its  light  would  be  three  mil-  w’orks,  of  the  highe.«t  order  of  art,  and  w'orthy 
lions  of  years  in  reaching  us,  this  telescope  would,  of  the  mind  of  the  greatest  painter  of  the  age  and 
nevertheless,  show  it  to  the  human  eye.  Is  it  to  be  country.  None  but  a  great  master  like  Etty  could 
w’ondered  at,  then,  that  with  such  an  instrument  have  embraced  so  large  a  subject,  or  treated  it  with 
grand  discoveries  should  be  made?  It  has  been  such  grandeur  and  success.  The  pictures  are  about 
pointed  to  the  heavens ;  and,  although  in  the  begin-  to  be  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns, 
ning  only  of  its  career,  it  has  already  accomplished  and  also  at  Paris  and  on  the  continent,  and  will  after- 
mighty  things.  There  are  nebulous  spots  in  the  wards  be  engraved.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  they 
heavens  which  have  batlled  all  the  instruments  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  men,  and 
hitherto  constructed,  but  this  telescope  resolves  that  the  public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
their  true  character  completely.  Among  the  won-  ing  them,  for  they  are  works  (jf  art  of  which  the  age 
derful  objects  which  have  been  subject  to  its  scru-  and  country  may  be  proud, 
tiny,  is  the  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion.  1 

have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it.  It  is  one  Honors  op  Ralejgh. — We  find  in  the  report  of 
of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  whole  heavens,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  re- 
It  is  not  round,  and  it  throws  off  furious  lights,  ference  to  the  building  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
From  the  time  of  Herschel  it  has  been  subject  to  liament,  that  of  the  twelve  panels  in  the  royal  ante- 
the  examination  of  the  most  powerful  instruments ;  chamber,  two  are  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  Raleigh 
but  it  grew  more  and  more  mysterious  and  diverse  — his  spreading  his  cloak  as  a  carpet  for  the  Glueen, 
in  its  character.  When  Lord  Rosse’s  great  tele-^  and  his  landing  in  Virginia.  Between  these  two,  a 
scope  was  directed  to  its  examination,  it  for  a  long  third  panel  is  to  intervene,  the  subject  of  which  is 
time  resisted  its  power.  He  found  it  required  i  Gueen  Elizabeth  knighting  Sir  Francis  Drake. — 
patient  examination — night  after  night,  and  month  i  Globe. 
after  month.  At  length,  a  pure  atmosphere  gave  | 

him  the  resolution  of  its  constitution ;  and  the  stars  j  The  Power  op  the  Press. — In  the  year  1272, 
of  which  it  is  composed  burst  upon  the  sight  of  !  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man  w’ere  just  three  half¬ 
man  for  the  first  xirnt.—AlherKtum.  pence  per  day ;  and,  at  the  same  period,  the  price 

I  of  a  Bible  well  written  out  was  sterling.  Of 
Increased  Consumption  op  Coppee. — It  appears  course,  a  common  laborer  in  those  days  could  not 
from  the  returns  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  have  procured  a  Bible  with  less  than  the  entire 
Trade,  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  entered  for  con-  earnings  of  thirteen  years!  Now  a  beautifully 
sumption  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  5ih  of  >  printed  copy  ot  the  same  book  can  be  purchased 
August,  in  the  present  and  two  preceding  years,  with  the  earnings  ot  halt  a  day! 
w’as  as  follows  ; 

lbs.  Donizetti,  the  Composer. — This  eminent  man 

1847. — Of  British  possessions,.  .15,711,084  who,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  has  been 


Foreign, .  6,892,128  for  a  considerable  time  past  atflicted  with  mental 

-  derangement,  is  at  present  residing,  under  the  care 

22,630,212  of  his  nephew,  in  an  asylum  near  Paris.  The 

-  following  particulars  related  by  a  friend  who  re- 

1846.  Of  British, . 12,769,236  cently  visited  him,  will  doubtless  be  read  with 

Foreign, .  7,872,488  interest : — “  The  other  evening  we  went  to  pay 

-  a  visit  to  poor  Donizetti.  His  nephew,  Andrea, 

20,641,724  an  amiable  young  man,  devotedly  attached  to 

-  his  uncle,  is  unremitting  in  his  attendance  on  the 

1845.  Of  British, . 12,011,742  interesting  invalid.  When  we  arrived  Donizetti 

Foreign, .  8,207,656  was  in  the  garden,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair.  He 

-  held  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers.  His  head 


Lbs.  20,219,398  was  inclined  downward ;  but  his  countenance  was 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  benefits  of  moderate  inanimate.  He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  bedreaming 
duties  that  the  consumption  of  coffee  should  have  awake.  In  the  garden,  a  little  paAerre  of  verdure 
increased  so  considerably  under  the  most  unfavor-  and  flowers  is  reserved  for  his  use ;  and  on  one  side 
able  circumstances,  as  to  the  means  of  the  people,  there  is  a  little  marquee,  into  which  he  occasionally 
and  that  more  than  the  whole  of  the  increase  should  retires  to  shelter  himself  against  the  chilling  breeze, 
have  been  in  coffee  of  colonial  growth. — Liverpool  or  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  When  we  spoke 
Times.  to  him,  he  gazed  on  us  with  an  expression  of  inte¬ 

rest.  It  would  appear  that  the  sight  of  his  friends 
Mr.  Ettt’s  Pictures  op  Joan  op  Arc.— These  created  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  sadness,  for  I  ob- 
important  historical  pictures,  which  formed  the  great  served  a  tear  glittering  in  his  eye.  M.  Ricordi 
attraction  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acade-  spoke  to  him  of  Italy ;  of  his  native  city,  Milan, 
my,  and  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Colls  and  Wass,  Donizetti  here  closed  his  eyes,  and  an  expression 
from  the  artist,  for  the  large  sum  of  2,500  guineas,  of  deep  melancholy  overspread  his  countenance, 
have  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  Etty ;  who  has  He  seemed  to  say  within  himself.  “  Pity  me !  I  am 
been  actively  engaged  painting  upon  them  since  very  miserable  f’  A  few  moments  afterwards,  he 
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rote  from  his  chair,  and  we  conducted  him  into  the 
house.  His  nephew  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
sounded  a  few  chords.  Donizetti  then  became 
more  cheerful,  and  whilst  his  nephew  continued  to 
play,  he  marked  the  time  whh  his  foot.  This  fact 
leads  me  to  hope  that  his  case  is  not  so  desperate  as 
was  at  first  apprehended. 

The  Proud  Duchess. — When  the  Duchess  (o( 
Buckingham)  found  herself  dying,  she  sent  lor 
Anstis,  the  herald,  and  settled  all  the  pomp  of  her 
funeral  eeremony.  She  was  afraid  of  uying  before 
the  preparations  were  ready.  “  Why,”  she  asked, 
“  won’rthey  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  Let 
them  send  it,  even  though  the  tassels  are  not  finish¬ 
ed.”  And  then  she  exacted,  as  Horace  Waljwle 
affirms,  a  vow  from  her  ladies,  that  if  she  should 
become  insen.sible,  they  would  not  sit  down  in  her 
room  until  she  was  dead.  “ 


feet,  the  side  spans  300  feet  each.  The  chains  are 
being  made  in  England ;  the  granite  lor  the  piers 
was  brought  in  immense  blocks,  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  tons  weight  each,  from  Linz,  in  Upper 
Austria.  The  contractor  for  the  cofferdams,  &jc., 
was  an  Englishman,  as  were  the  principal  work¬ 
men,  and  all  the  machinery  has  been  supplied  from 
this  country.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  as  we 
understand,  will  be  £600,000. —  The  Builder. 

Thk  Psimtkrs  or  Paris. — The  printers  of 
Paris  have  been  for  some  years  past  in  the  habit  of 
dining  together  about  the  commencement  of  au¬ 
tumn.  This  year,  on  applying  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police  for  the  customary  permission,  a  refu.sal  was 
given.  The  men,  finding  a  public  dinner  thus  ren¬ 
dered  impossible,  appointeu  a  committee  to  seek 
out  private  premises  suited  to  receive  their  usual 
number  of  guests,  namely,  500  or  600  persons.  M. 
Gerbes,  a  master  printer,  placed  at  the  orders  of 
the  committee  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground  in  the 
commune  of  Vaugirard,  and  there  they  erected  a 
large  marquee,  under  which  tables  were  laid  out  for 
dinner.  The  men,  on  Sunday,  were  on  the  point 
of  sitting  down  to  table,  when  two  commissaries  of 
police  entered,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  authorities, 
ordered  the  men  to  disperse. 

Thr  Cate  or  Despaiii. — The  beautiful  Engraring 
which  accompanies  the  present  number,  it  taken  from  a 
celebrated  painting  by  C.  L  Eastlake,  Es q  ,  K.  A.  The 
subject  it  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Spencer’s  ‘‘  Faerie 
Queene,”  which  it  as  follows  : 

Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  overcraw ; 

And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire, 
And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw  : 

And  bad  him  choose  what  death  he  woula  desire: 

I  For  death  was  dew  to  him  that  had  provokt  God’s 


Funeral  honors  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  her  fancy ;  for  when  her  only 
son  died,  she  sent  messengers  to  her  friends,  telling 
them  that  if  they  wished  to  see  him  lie  in  state,  she 
would  admit  them  by  the  back-stairs.  Such  was  the 
delicacy  of  her  maternal  sorrow.  But  there  was 
one  match  in  pride  and  insolence  for  Katharine, 
Duchess  of  Buckingham ;  this  w'as  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  mother  endeavored  to 
borrow  the  triumphal  car  that  had  carried  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Marlborough  to  the  grave.  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  “  the 
car  that  has  carried  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
body  shall  never  be  profaned  by  any  other.”  ”  I  have 
sent  to  the  undertaker,”  was  the  Duchess  of  Buck¬ 
ingham's  rej(»inder,  “  and  he  has  engaged  to  make 
a  better  for  £*20.” — Memoirs  of  Visc(»cTUrss  Sundon,  i 
one  of  the  Court  Ladies  of  GLueen  Caroline,  wife  of 
(Jeoi^  the  Second. 

CtuEEN  Pomare’s  Edt:cation. — ^The  ”  Srmaine,^’ 
states  that  a  professor  of  the  Paris  University,  sent 
out  to  Oceania  by  the  government,  is  charged  to 
give  to  dueen  Poinare  lessons  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  which  she  already  speaks  and  WTites  with 
a  certain  correctness.  She  is  also  being  taught  the 
first'elements  of  arithmetic,  of  geography,  and  his¬ 
tory?  ”  The  Clueen,”  says  the  al^ve  journal, 
”  snows  such  intelligence  and  penetration  in  her 
studies,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  her  mind  was 
not  sooner  cultivated.” 

De.^th  op  Madame  Ai.rertazzi. — With  regret 
we  announce  the  demise  of  this  once  favorite  vocal¬ 
ist  on  Friday,  the  24lh  ult.  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three,  at  her  residence,  St.  John’s  Wood.  She  was 
originally  a  pupil  of  Signor  Costa,  in  Italian  sing¬ 
ing,  having  received  the  rudiments  of  her  musical 
education  fkim  her  father,  Mr.  Howson,  a  professor 
of  music.  She  married  Signor  Albertazzi  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  immediately  afterwards  w’ent  to 
Italy,  where  she  appeared  and  sang  as  a  mezzo  so- 
prauo  in  "several  or  th?  principal  theatres,  visiting 
Paris  antT  Madrid ;  and  when  .she  increased  in  fame 
and  reputation  as  a  singer,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  1840,  in 
the  ”  Cenerentola,”  since  which  she  has  appeared 
successively  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Princess’s  The¬ 
atres.  Her  last  public  appearance  was  as  Giselle, 
in  Loder’s  opera  of  the  ”  Night  Dancers,”  which 
engagement  she  w^as  obliged  to  resign  from  ill- 
health,  ending  with  consumption ;  and  we  are  sor¬ 
ry  to  say,  far  from  being  in  affluent  circumstances. 
A  subscription  has  been  commenced  among  her 
friends  in  the  musical  profession,  for  the  supjwrt  of 
her  five  children  who  are  destitute. 


But,  whenas  none  of  them  he  saw  him  take. 

He  to  him  raughta  dagger  sharpe  and  keene. 

And  gave  it  him  in  hand :  his  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  greene. 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seene 
To  come  and  goe,  with  tidings  from  the  heart. 

As  it  a  running  messenger  had  beeue. 

At  last,  resolv’d  to  work  his  finall  smart, 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  backe  againe  did  start. 

Which  whenas  Una  saw,  through  every  vaine 
The  crudled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life. 

As  in  a  swowne:  but  soone  reliv’d  againe 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatcht  the  cursed  knife. 

And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife. 

And  to  him  said ;  “  Fie,  fie,  fainted  hearted  Knight, 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reproachfull  strife! 

Is  this  the  battaile,  which  thou  vauntst  to  fight 
With  that  fire-mouth  dragon,  horrible  and  bright  ? 

”  Come ;  come  away,  fraile,  feeble,  fleshy  wight, 

Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  many  hart, 

Ne  let  divilish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright : 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part  ? 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  despeire,  that  chosen  art  1 
Where  justice  grow'es,  there  growes  eke  greater 
grace. 

The  w’hich  doth  quench  the  brond  of  hellish  smart, 
And  that  accurst  hand- writing  doth  deface: 

Arise,  sir  Knight;  arise  and  leave  this  cursed 
place.” 


